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Art. I—THE CITY OF MATHURA. 
I, HISTORICAL. 


HE city of Mathuré has been a place of note from remotest 
antiquity. In Buddhist times it was one of the centres of 

that religion, and its sacred shrines and relics attracted pilgrims 
even from China, two of whom have left records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Hian, spent, as he informs us, three years 
in Western Asia, visiting all the places connected with events 
in the life of the great teacher or of his immediate successors ; 
his main object. being to collect authentic copies of the oldest 
theological texts and commentaries to take back with him to his 
own country. Commencing his journey from Tibet, he passed 
successively through Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar and the Panjab 
aud so arrived in Central India, the madhya-des of Hindu geo- 
graphers, - Here the first kingdom that he entered was Mathura, 
with its capital of the same name situate on the bank of the 
Jamuné, All the people from the highest to the lowest were 
staunch Buddhists, and maintained that they had been so ever 
since the time of Sakya Muni’s translation. This statement must 
be accepted with considerable reserve, since other evidence tends 
to show that Hinduism was the prevalent religion during part of 
the interval between Buddha’s death and Fa Hian’s visit, which 
was made about the year 400 A.D. THe assures us, however, that 
many of the ecclesiastical establishments possessed copper plates 
engraved with the original deeds of endowment in attestation of 
their antiquity, In the capital—where he rested a whole month— 
and its vicinity, on the opposite banks of the river, were twenty 
monasteries, containing in all some 3,000 monks. There were 
moreover six relic-towers, or sttwpas, of which the most famous was 
the one erected in honour of the great apostle Siri-putra. The five 
other stvpas are also mentioned by name ; two of them commemor- 
ated respectively Ananda, the special patron of religious women, 
and Mudgala-putra, the great doctor of Sumddhi or contemplative 
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devotion. The remaining three were dedicated to the cultus of 
the Abhi-dharma, the Sétra and the Vindya, divisions of the 
sacred books, treating respectively of Metaphysics, Religion and 
Morality, and known in Buddhist literature by the collective 
name of the Tri-pitaka or ‘three baskets,’ 

Some 200 years later, Hwen Thsang, another pilgrim from the 
Flowery Land, was impelled by like religious zeal to spend sixteen 
years, from 629 to 645 A.D., travelling throughout India. On 
his return to China, he compiled by special command of the 
Emperor a work in twelve books entitled ‘Memoirs of Western 
Countries,’ giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in number to 128, that he had either 
personally visited, or of which he had been able to acquire authen- 
tic information. After his death, two of his disciples, wishing to 
individualize the record of their master’s adventures, compiled 
in ten books a special narrative of his life and Indian travels, 
This has been translated into French by the great Orientalist, 
Mons. 8. Julien. Mathura is described as being 20 lz, or 3} miles 
in circumference, and as containing still, as in the days of Fa Hian, 
20 monasteries. But the number of resident monks had been 
reduced to 2,000, and five temples had been erected to Brahmani- 
cal divinities ; both facts indicating the gradual decline of Bud- 
dhism. Seven sttéipas were reverenced as containing relics of the 
great teachers of the law ; and apparently—though there is some 
slight variation in the titles—are the same as those mentioned 
by the earlier pilgrim, with the addition of one dedicated to 
the memory of Rahula the son of Buddha. About a mile and 
ahalf to the east of the town was a monastery on a hill, said to 
have been built by Upagupta, where some hairs of his beard and 
parings of his nails were preserved as relics. At a hill to the 
north of this monastery was a cave, twenty feet high and thirty feet 
long, containing an immense quantity of little bambu spikes, re- 
presenting the number of sainted men and women who had been 
converted by Upagupta, and who had taken him as their spiritual 
director. In the Memoirs it is added that 25 li to the south-east 
of this cave was a large dry tank, where it was said that one day 
as Buddha was pacing up and down, he was offered some honey 
by a monkey, which he graciously accepted. The monkey was 
so charmed at the condescension that he forgot where he was avd 
in his ecstasy fell over into the tank and was drowned : as a reward 
for his meritorious conduct, when he next took birth, it was 
human form. A little to the north of this tank was a wood with 
several stdjpas to mark the spots that had been hallowed by 
the presence of the four earlier Buddhas, and where various 
famous teachers of the law had’ either sat in meditation or had 
expounded the scriptures. 
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After Hwen Thsang’s visit in 634 A.D. there is no contem- 
porary record of Mathuré till the year 1017, when it was sacked 
by Mahméd of Gazni in his ninth invasion of India. The original 
source of information respecting Mahmfd’s campaigns is the 
Tirfkh Yamini of Al Utbi, who was himself secretary to the 
Sultan, though he did not accompany him in his expeditions. He 
mentions by name neither Mathura nor Maha-ban, but only 
describes certain localities which have been so identified by Firishta 
and later historians. The place supposed to be Maha-ban he 
calls ‘the Fort of Kulchand,’ a Raja who (he writes) “ was justly 
confident in his strength; for no one had fought against him 
without being defeated. He had vast territories, enormous wealth, 
a numerous and brave army, huge elephants and strong forts, which 
no enemy liad been able to reduce. When he saw that the Sultan 
advanced against him he drew up his army and elephants in a 
‘deep forest’ * ready for action. But finding every attempt to re- 
pulse the invaders fail, the beleaguered infidels at last quitted the 
fort, and tried to cross the broad river which flowed in its rear. 
When some 50;000 men had been killed or drowned, Kulchand 
took a dagger with which he first slew his wife and then drove it 
into his own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory 185 fine 
elephants besides other booty.” In the neighbouring holy city, 
identified as Mathur4, “he saw a building of exquisite structure 
which the inhabitants declared to be the handiwork not of men 
but of Genii. The town-wall was constructed of hard stone 
and had opening on the river- two gates, raised on high and 
massive basements to protect them from the floods. On the two 
sides of the city were thousands of houses, with idol temples 
attached, all of masonry and strengthened throughout with bars of 
iron; and opposite them were other buildings supported on stout 
wooden pillars. In the middle of the city was a temple larger 
and finer than the rest, to which neither painting nor description 
could do justice, The Sultén thus wrote respecting it: If any 
one wished to construct a building equal to it, he would not be 
able todo so, without expending a hundred million dinars, and 
the work would occupy two hundred years, even though the most 
able and experienced workmen were employed. Orders were 
given that all the temples should be burnt with naphtha and fire 
and levelled with the ground.” The city was given up to plunder 
for twenty days. Among the spoil are said to have been five great 
idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies and adornments of other 
Precious stones, together with a vast number of smaller silver 
images, which when broken up formed a load for more than a 
hundred camels. The total value of the spoil has been estimated 





* These words miay be intended as a literal translation of the name Mabé4-ban. 
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at three millions of rupfs; while the number of Hindus carried 
away into captivity exceeded 5,000. 

Nizim-ud-din, Firishta and the other late Muhammadan his- 
torians take for granted that Mathura was at that time an excly- 
sively Brahmanical city. It is barely possible that such was 
really the case ; but the original authorities leave the point open, 
and speak only in general terms of idolators, a name equally 
applicable to Buddhists. Many of the temples, after being gutted 
of all their valuable contents, were left standing ; probably because 
they were too massive to admit of easy destruction. Some writers 
allege that the conqueror spared them on account of their exceed- 
ing beauty, founding this opinion on the eulogistic expressions 
employed by Mahmféd in his letter to the Governor of Gazni 
quoted above. Itis also stated that, on his return home, he in- 
troduced the Indian style of architecture at his own capital, where 
he erected a splendid mosque, upon which he bestowed the name 
of ‘ the Celestial Bride.’ But, however much he may have admired 
the magnificence of Mathura, it is clear that he was influenced 
by other motives than admiration in sparing the fabric of the 
temples; for the gold and silver images, which he did not 
hesitate to demolish, must have been of still more excellent 
workmanship. 

During the period of Muhammadan supremacy, the history of 
Mathura is almost a total blank. The natural dislike of the 
ruling power to be brought into close personal connection with 
such a centre of superstition divested the town of all political 
importance ; while the Hindu pilgrims, who still continued to 
ny Ee its impoverished shrines, were not inyited to present, 
as the priests were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation 
which would only excite the jealousy of the rival faith. Thus, 
while there are abundant remains of the earlier Buddhist period, 
there is not a single building, nor fragment of a building, which 
can be assigned to any year in the long interval between the 
invasion of Mahmfid in 1017 A.D., and the reign of Akbar in the 
latter half of the 16th century. 

Nor can this be wondered at, since whenever the unfortunate 
city did attract the emperor's notice, it became at once a mark 
for pillage and desecration: and the more religious the sovereign, 
the more thorough the persecution. Take for example the follow- 
ing passage from the Tarikh-i-Daddi of Abdullah (a writer in the 
reign of Jahangir), who is speaking of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1488— 
1516 A.D.), one of the most able and accomplished of all the occu- 

nts of the Delhi throne: “ He was so zealous a Musalman that 
e utterly destroyed many places of worship of the infidels, and 
left not a single vestige remaining of them. He entirely ruine 
the shrines of Mathuré, that mine of heathenism, and turned their 
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principal temples into saraes and colleges. Their stone images 
were given to the butchers to serve them as meat-weights, and 
all the Hinddés in Mathura were strictly peuene from shaving 
their heads and beards and performing their ablutions. He thus 
put an end to all the idolatrous rites of the infidels there; and 
no Hindu, if he wished to have his head or beard shaved, could 
get a barber to do it.” 

After a short space of tolerant government,* the old career of 
wanton destruction was renewed by Aurangzeb, the Oliver Crom- 
well of India; who thought to destroy even the ancient name 
of the city, by substituting for it Islampur or Islamabad; and it is 
only from the days when tke Jats and Mahrattas began to be the 
virtual sovereigns of the country that any series of monumental 
records exists. 

It was, while still only a competitor for the throne, that Aurang- 
zeb first saw Mathuré, This was in 1658, a few days after the 
mementous battle of Samogarh,f in which the combined forces of 
himself and Muréd Bakhsh had routed the army of their elder 
brother D&ré. The two princes, as they encamped together, 
appeared to be on the most cordial and affectionate terms ; and 
Aurangzeb, protesting that for himself he desired only some 
sequestered spot, where unharassed by the toils of government he 
might pass his time in prayer and religious meditation, persistently 
addressed Murad by the royal title as the recognized successor of 
Shah Jahén. The evening was spent at the banquet ; and when 
the wine cup had begun to circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb, 
feigning religious scruples, begged ~permission to retire. It would 
have been well for Murad had he also regarded the prohibition 
of the Koran. The stupor of intoxication soon overpowered him, 
and he was only restored to consciousness bya contemptuous 
kick from the foot of the brother who had just declared himself 
his faithful vassal. That same night the unfortunate Murad, 
heavily fettered, was sent.a prisoner to Delhi and thrown into the 
fortress of Salim-garh. He was subsequently removed to Gwaliar 
and there murdered. | 

In spite of the agreeable reminiscences which a man of Aurang- 
zeb’s temperament must have cherished in connection with a place 
where an act of such unnatural perfidy had been successfully 
accomplished, his fanaticism was not a whit mitigated in favour 
of the city of Mathura. In 1668 a local rebellion afforded him 
a fit pretext for a crusade against Hinduism.. The insurgents 
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_ * As an indication of importance, | + Samogarh is a village, one march 
itmay be mentioned that in Akbar’s “from Agra, since named in honour of 
time there wasa mint at Mathura, the event Fathab4d, ‘the place of 


though only for copper coinage. victory.’ 
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had mustered at Siahora, a village in the Mahé-ban pargana, 
where (as we learn from the Maasir-i-Alamgiri) the Governor 
Abd-ul-Nabi advanced to meet them. “He was at first victo- 
rious and succeeded in killing the ringleaders ; but in the middle 
of the fight he was struck by a bullet and died the death of a 
martyr.” He was followed in office by Saff-Shikan Khén ; but as he 
was not able to suppress the revolt, which began to assume formid- 
able dimensions, he was removed at the end of the year 1669 and, 
Hasan Ali Khan appointed Faujdar in his place. The ringleader 
of the disturbances, a Jat, by name Kokila, who had plundered 
the Sa’dabéd pargana, and was regarded as the instrument of 
Abd-ul-Nabi’s death, fell into the hands of the new Governor's 
Deputy, Shaikh Rézi-ud-din, and was sent to Agra and there 
executed. A few months earlier, in February of the same year, 
during the fast of Ramazdn, the time when religious bigotry 
would be most inflamed, Aurangzeb had descended in person on 
Mathuré. The temple specially marked out for destruction was 
one built so recently as the reign of Jahangir, at a cost of 
33 lakhs, by Bir Sinh Deva, Bundela, of Urcha. Beyond all 
doubt this was the famous shrine of Kesava Deva, of which fur- 
ther mention will be made hereafter. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died ; and the land had rest for 50 years, till 
1756, when Ahmad Shah Durani, the King of Kandahar, was pro- 
voked by Ghazi-ud-din, the rebellious Vazir of the Emperor Alamgir 
II, to a renewed invasion of India. On the arrival of his army before 
Delhi, Ghazi-ud-din by a timely submission obtained pardon for 
himself ; but was less successful, perhaps less importunate, in divert- 
ing the invader from the levy of a pecuniary compensation from 
the people. Not only was the capital given up to plunder, but 
the town of Mathura also was surprised by a detachment of troops, 
during the celebration of a religious festival, and thousands of un- 
offending pilgrims, with whom the holy city was then crowdéd, 
were massacred with the utmost brutality. 

Tt happened also to be at Mathura that Ghulam Kadir in 1788 
expiated by a most horrible death the cruel tortures he had inflicted 
on the miserable Emperor, Shah Alam. He had fled to Mirat 
and was endeavouring to escape from there at night alone and on 
horseback, when he fell into a well from which .he was unable to 
extricate himself. There he was found on the following morning 
by a Bréhman peasant, by name Bhikhé,* who had him seized and 
taken to the Mahrattacamp. Thence he was despatched to Sindhia, 
who was at Mathurd, one of his most favourite residences. He 
first sent him through the bazér on an ass with his head to the 
tail, preceded by a herald proclaiming his rank and titles, and thea 


* Vide Keene’s Mughai Empire. 
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had him mutilated of all his members one by ane, his tongue being 
first torn out, and then his eyes, and subsequently his nose, ears, 
and hands cut off. In this horrible condition he was despatched 
to Delhi; but to anticipate the death from exhaustion, which 
seemed imminent, he was hanged on a tree by the road-side. 
Thus, throughout the Muhammadan period Mathuré twice only 
claims a conspicuous place in the pages of history ; once at the very 
first appearance of the conquering race, and once again in the last 
days of the declining empire. On both occasions the events to 
be recorded are of a similar character, vz., plunder and massacre ; 
while the more domestic incidents which crop up to the surface 
during the same long period are equally characterized by baseness 
and barbarity. - 

It was in ,1803 that Mathurd passed under British rule and 
became a military station on the line of frontier which was then 
definitely extended to the Jamuné. This was at the termination 
of the successful war with Daulat Rao Sindhia; when the inde- 
pendent French state, that had been established by Perron and 
was beginning to assume formidable dimensions, had been extin- 
guished by the fall of Aligarh ; while the protectorate ef the nomi- 
nal sovereign of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the capital, 
invested the administration of the Company with the prestige of 
Imperial sanction. In September of the following year Mathura 
was held fora few days by the troops of Holkar Jasavant Rao; 
but on the arrival of reinforcements from Agra was re-occupied 
by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile Holkar had 
advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted by 
Ochterlony that the assault was a signal failure.“ His army broke 
up into two divisions, one of which was pursued to the neighbour- 
hood of Farrukhébad and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; 
while the other was overtaken by General Fraser between Dig and 
Gobardhan, and defeated with great slaughter. In this latter 
engagement the brilliant victory was purchased by the death of 
the officer in command, who was brought into.Mathura fatally 
wounded and survived only afew days. He was buried in the 
Cantonment Cemetery, where a monument is erected to his memo- 
ry with the following inscripticn : 

Sacred to the memory of Major-General Henry Fraser, of His Majesty’s 
llth Regiment of Foot, who commanded the British Army at the Battle of 
Deig on the 13th of November 1804, and by his judgment and valour achiev- 
ed an important and glorious victory. He died in consequence of a wound he 
received when leading on the troops, and was interred here on the 25th of 
November 1804, in the 40th year of his age. The army lament his loss with 
the deepest sorrow; his country regards his heroic conduct with grate- 
ful admiration ; history will record his fame and perpetuate the glory of 
his illustrious deeds. 


The next half-century wasa period of undisturbed peace and 
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growing prosperity; and simply recording the fact that in 1899 
the city of Mathuré was made the capital of a new district, 
then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra and Sa’dabad 
we come down to the year 1857. It was on the 14th of 
May in that eventful year that wews arrived of the mutiny at 
Mirat. Mr. Mark Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of the district, with Ghulém Husain as Deputy Collector, sent 
an immediate requisition for aid to Bharatpur. Captain Nixon, 
the Political Agent, accompanied by Chaudhari Ratn Sinh, chief 
of the five sardérs, and Gobardhan Sinh the Faujdar, came with 
a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district, and 
there staid for a time in readiness to check the approach of the 
Mewatis of Gurgaon, and the other rebels from Delhi. Mr. Thorn- 
hill had meanwhile removed to Chha&ta, a small town on the 
high-road some eight miles short of Kosi, as being a place which 
was at once a centre of disaffection, and at the same time pos- 
sessed in its fortified sard¢e a stronghold capable of long resistance 
against it. The first outbreak, however, was at Mathuré itself: 
The sum of money then in the district treasury amounted to 
rather more than 54 lakhs, and arrangements had been made 
for its despatch to Agra, with the exception of one lakh kept in 
reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of one 
company of soldiers from the cantonments, supported by another 
company which had come over from Agra for the purpose. The 
chests were being put on the carts, when one of the subadars 
suddenly called out hoshiyadr sipahi, ‘look alive, my man,’ which 
was evidently a preconcerted signal ; and at once a shot was fired, 
which killed Captain Nixon dead on the spot. The rebels then 
seized the treasure, together with the private effects of the resi- 
dents in the station which were also ready to be transported to 
Agra, and went off in a body to the Magistrate’s Court-house, 
which they set on fire, destroying all the records, and then took 
the road to Delhi. But, first they broke open the jail and carried 
all the prisoners with them as far as the city, where they got 
smiths to strike off their fetters. Besides Captain Nixon one 
of the treasury officials also was killed. An attempt was 
made to check the rebel body as it marched through Chhata, 
but it was quite ineffectual, and on the 31st of May they entered 
. the town of Kosij. There after burning down the customs bunga- 
low and pillaging the Police Station, they proceeded to plunder the 
Tahbsili. But some Rs, 150 was all they could find in the treasury, 
and most of the records also escaped them, The townspeople 
and most of the adjoining villages remained well-affected to the 
Government ; and subsequently asa reward one years revenue 
demand was remitted, and a grant of Rs. 50 made to each jum- 


berdér. Mr. Thornhill and the other Europeans with him now 
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determined to abandon their position at Chhat& and return to 
Mathura, where they took refuge in the city in the house of Seth 
Lakhmi Chand. While there, a report came that the Jats had 
set up a Raja, one Devi Sinh, at Raya on the other side of the 
Jamuna His reign was of no long continuance, for the Kota Con- 
tingent, which happened to be on the spot at the time, seized and 
hanged him with little ceremony, But as soon as this was accom- 
plished, they themselves mutinied; and Mr. Thornbill, who had 
accompanied them to Raya, had to make a hasty flight back to 
Mathura, bringing some small treasure in the buggy with him. 

Oo the 6th of July the mutineers of Morar and Nimach on 
their retreat from Agra eutered the city. In anticipation of 
their arrival Mr. Thornhill, disguised as a native, and accompanied 
by a trusty jamadar, Dilawar Khan, started to flee to Agra. 
When they reached Aurangabad, only some four miles on the way, 
they found the whole country on both sides of the road in the 
possession of the rebels. The men whom the Seth had despatch- 
ed as an escort took fright and decamped; but the jamadar by 
his adroit answers to all enquiries was enabled to divert suspicion 
and bring Mr. Thornhill safely through to Agra. On the sup- 
pression of the disturbances, he received as a reward for his loyalty 
a small piece of land on the Brinda-ban road, just outside Mathura, 
called after the name of @ Bairdgi who had once lived there, Du- 
dhadhari. 

Though the rebels stayed two days in Mathura before they pass- 
ed on to Delhi, the city was not given up to general plunder, partly 
in consequence of the prudent management of Seth Mangi Lal 
who levied a contribution according to their means on all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. At this time Seth Lakhmi Chand was at Dig, 
but the greater part of his establishment remained behind, and 
rendered Government the most valuable assistance by the despatch 
of intelligence. Order in the city was chiefly maintained by Imdad 
Ali Khén, Tahsildar of Kosi, who had been specially appointed 
Deputy Collector. 

On the 26th of September, the rebels in their retreat from Delbi 
again passed through Mathuréd. Their stay on this occasion 
lasted fora week, and great oppression was practised on the in- 
habitants, both here and in the neighbouring town of Brindé-ban. 
They were only diverted from general pillage by the influence of 
one of their own leaders, a Sabadér from Nimach, by name Hira 
Siuh, who prevailed upon them to spare the Holy City. For a 
few days there was a show of regular government; some of the 
chief officers in the Collector’s Court, such as the Sadr Kanungo 
Rabmat-ullah, the Sarishtad4r Manohar Lal and Vazir Alf, one of 
the Muharrirs, were taken by force and compelled to issue the orders 
of the new administrators; while Maulvi Karaémat Ali was pro- 
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claimed in the Jama Masjid as the Viceroy of the Delhi Emperor. 
It would seem that he also was an involuntary tool in their hands, 
axhe was subsequently put on his trial but acquitted. He is 
since dead. It is said that during their stay in the city, the 
rebels found their most obliging friends among the Mathuriya 
Chaubés, who, perhaps, more than any others have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British tule. After 
threatening Brindé-ban with their cannon and levying a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants, they moved away to Hathras and 
Bareli. Mir Imdad Ali aad the Seth returned from Bharatpur ; 
and in October Mr. Thornhill arrived from Agra with a company 
of troops, which in the following month he marched upto Chhata. 
There the rebel Zamindars had taken possession of the fortified 
surdi and one of its bastions had to be blown up before an entry 
could be effected : at the same time the town was set on fire and 
partially destroyed, and twenty-two of the leading men Were shot. 
A few days previously Mir Imdad Ali with Nathu Lal, Tahsildar of 
Sahar, had gone up into the Kosi pargana and restored order 
among the Gfjars there, who alone of all the natives of the dis- 
trict had been active promoters of disaffection. While engaged 
in their suppression, Imdaéd Ali received a gun-shot wound in the 
chest ; but fortunately it had no fatal result, and he is now Deputy 
Collector of Kanhpur, with a special additional allowance of Rs. 
150 per mensem. By theend of November general tranquillity was 
restored ; but it was not till July 1858 that the treasury was trans- 
ferred from the Seth’s house in the city to the Police Lines in_ the 
Civil Station.* In Christmas week of the following year, F859, 
the Viceroy held a Darbar, in which many honours were conferred 
upon different individuals, and in particular the ten villages, which 
the G&jars had forfeited by their open rebellion were bestowed 
upon Raja Gobind Sinh in acknowledgment of his distinguished 
loyalty and good services. The value of this grant has been large- 
ly diminished by the persistent lawlessness of the ejected Gijars, 
who have always sullenly resented the loss of their estates. A few 
mouths ago their ill-deeds culminated in the barbarous murder of 
the widowed R&ni’s land-agent, Jay Rim Sinh, who was rash 
enough to pass the night in Jatwari, one of the confiscated villages. 


II. ANTIQUARIAN AND TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
Tn consequence of the changes in religion and the long lapse of 
time, the whole of the ancient Buddhist buildings described by 


the Chinese pilgrims had been overthrown, buried and forgotten, 
till quite recently, when some. fragments of them have been again 
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* Here it remained till after the with important results to archzolo- 
completion in 1861 of the new Court-. gical research, as will hereafter be 
house and district offices, which, shown, were rebuilt on,a new site, 
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brought to light. The first discovery was made by General Cun- 
ningham in 1853, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
within the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hindu temple of 
Kesava Deva. <A subsequent search revealed the architrave of a 
gateway and other sculptures, including in particular a standing 
figure of Buddha, 3} feet high, which was found at the bottom of 
a well, with an ins¢ription at its base recording the gift of the 
statue to the ‘ Jasa Vihara ’ or ‘ Convent of Glory,’ which may be 
taken as the name of one of the Buddhist establishments that had 
existed on the spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not be certainly decyphered. * 

A far more important discovery was made in 1860, in digging 
the foundation of the Magistrate and Collector's new Court-house. 
The site selected for this building was an extensive mound over- 
hanging the. Agra road at the entrance to the Civil Station. It 
had always been regarded as merely the remains of a series of brick- 
kilns, and had been further protected against exploration by the 
fact that it was crowned byasmall mosque. This was for military 
reasons blown down during the mutiny; and afterwards, on clear- 
ing away the rubbish and excavating for the new foundations, it 
was found to have been erected, in accordance with the common 
usage of the Muhammadan conquerors, upon the ruins of a destroyed 
temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillars and bas-reliefs were 
disinterred ; and from the inscriptions, which have been partially 
decyphered, it appears that the mound was occupied by at least four 
monasteries, bearing, according to General Cunningham, the names 
of Sanghamittra-sada -Vihara, Udapani Arama, Huvishka Vihara, 
and Kundo-khara +, or as it may be read, Kunda-suka Vibara. 
On the pedestal of a seated figure was found recorded the first 
half of a king’s name Vasu ; the latter part was broken away, but 
the lacuna should probably be supplied with the word ‘ Deva,’ as 
a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudeva and 
date Sambat 87, was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring mound 
called the ‘Kankéli tila.” ‘Transcripts and translations of many 
of the inscriptions have been recently made by the learned Sanskrit 
scholar, Babu Rajendra Lal Mitra, and published in the Journal 
of the Calcutta Asiatic Society for 1870. They are all brief votive 
records giving only the name of the obscure donor accompanied 
by some stereotyped religious formula, The dates, which it_ would 
be interesting to ascertain, are indicated by figures difficult to decy- 
pher, and which when decyphered still leave uncertain the era 
intended. The Baba concludes that they refer to the Saka era, 





* This statue was one of those re- khara, i.¢., Kunda-pushkara, is avery 
moved by Dr. Playfair to the Musenmi questionable compound, since the two 
at Agra. : members of which it is composed would 
T It must be admitted that Kundo- bear each precisely the same meaning. 
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beginning from 76 A.D.; and if so, they range between 120 and 
206 A.D. ; but it is quite possible that they are computed from some 
more exclusively Buddhist era, of which there were several in use. 
The most numerous remaius were portions of stone railing of the 
particular type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. 
These have been collected in the grounds of the Agra Museum 
and roughly put together in such a way as to indicate the 
original arrangement. Many of the pillars were marked. with 
figures as a guide to the builder.; and thus we learn that one set, 
for they were of various sizes, consisted of at least as many as 
129 pieces. There were also found three large seated figures of 
Buddha, of which two were fully, the third a little less, than life 
size ; and the bases of some 30 large columns, It was chiefly 
round these bases that the inscriptions were engraved. One of 
the most noticeable fragments was a stone hand, measuring a foot 
across the palm, which must have belonged to a statue not less 
than from 20 to 24 feet in height. It would be interesting to un- 
earth the remainder 6f this enormous colossus. Most of the 
sculptures were executed in common red sandstone and were of 
indifferent workmanship ; in every way inferior to the specimens 
more recently discovered at other mounds in the neighbourhood, 
The most artistic was the figure ofa dancing-girl, rather more 
than half life-size, in a natural and graceful attitude. Like the so- 
called figure of Silenus discovered by James Prinsep in 1836, it was 
probably the work of a Greek artist: a conjecture which involves 
no historical difficulty, since in the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi- 
Sanhitdé, written about the year 50 B.C., it is explicitly stated 
that Mathuré was reduced by the Greeks, and that their victori- 
ous armies advauced into the very heart of Hindustan, even as far 
as Patali putra. ‘The text is as follows* :— 
Tatah Saketam 4kramya Panch4lén Mathurdm tathé 


Yavan4 dustha-vikrént4h prépsyanti Kusumadhvajam. 
Tatah Pushpapure prapte. 


Akula vishayéh sarve bhavishyantina sansayah, 


As mentioned above, one of the inscriptions gave the name of 
Huvishka, and is therefore of special interest, since the Raja-Ta- 
rangini mentions among the successors of the great Asoka, in the 
latter half of the century immediately preceding the birth of Christ, 
three kings of foreign descent named Hushka & Huvishka), Jush- 
ka, and Kanishka. The later Muhammadan writers represent them 





* I quote from Dr Kern’s Brihat- ascertained to have taken place early 
Sanhit4: for though several of the Ma-_ in the reign of Menander, who ascend- 
thura Pandits have good collections of ed the throne in the year 144 B.C. 
MSS., the Gargi-Sanbita is so scarce Pushpa-mitra being at that time King 
a work that itis not to be found in of Pataliputra. 
any of them. The siege of Saketa is 
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as brothers ; but it is not so stated in the Sanskrit chronicle, the 
words of which are simply as follows :— 

Hushka— Jushka— Kanishkakhyés trayas tatraiva parthivah. 

Te Turushkanvay-odbhaté api punyasray4 nripéh. 

Préjye rajyakshane tesham préyah K4shmira-mandalam. 

Bhojyamaste cha Bauddhanam pravrajyor jita-tejasam. 

Their dominions are known to have included Kabul, Kashmir 
and the Panjab ; and recently-discovered inscriptions, as this at 
Mathura, imply that their sway extended further over a considerable 
portion of Upper India. It is true that many of the religious build- 
ings in holy places have been founded by foreign princes who had 
no territorial connection with the neighbourhood ; but there seems 
to have been some special bond of union between Mathura and 
Kashmir. Incredible as it has been deemed by most geographers, 
it is yet within the range of possibility, that Ptolemy intended, 
by the close similarity of names to indicate a connection between 
Kaornpia vro tas tad Bida'orov Kai tov LovdoBad Kai tod Poadios rynya's— 
that is Kasperia, or Kashmir, at the sources of the Vitasta, the 
Chandré-bhaga and the Ravi——and the Kaspeirai, dwelling lower 
down on the Vindhya range and the banks of the Jamunéa, one of 
whose chief towns was Mathura. For, further, Ptolemy represents 
 Tavowov xwpa the country of Pandu, as lying in the neighbour- 
hood of the Vitasta, or Jhelam ; while Arrian, quoting from Megas- 
thenes, says it derived its name from Pandcea, the daughter of 
Hercules, the divinity specially venerated by the Surasenion the 
the Jamuné.. Thus, as it would_seem, he identifies Mathura, the 
chief town of the Suraseni, with Pandawa. Balarama, one of its two 
tutelary divinities, may be certainly recognized as Belus, the Indian 
Hercules ; while, if we allow fora little distortion of the original 
legend, Pritha, another name of Kunti, the mother of the Panda- 
vas and sister of Krishna and Balaréma’s father, Vasudeva, may be 
considered the native form which was corrupted into Pandea, 
Jn historical illustration of the same line of argument it may be 
remarked that Gonarda I, the King of Kashmir contemporary with 
Krishna, is related (Raja-tarangini I., 59) to have been a kinsman of 
Jarésandha and to have assisted him in the siege of Mathuré, 
He was slain there on the bank of the Kalindi, ze. the Jamuné, 
by Balaréma. His son and successor, Damodara, a few years later, 
thinking to avenge his father’s death, made an attack on a party 
of Krishna’s friends.as they were returning from a wedding at 
Gandhéra near the Indus, but himself met his death at that 
hero’s hands. The next occupant of the throne of Mathura in 
succession to Jardsandha was Karna, the faithful ally of the 
Kauravas, against whom the great war was waged by Krishna 
and the P&ndavas. Gonarda IL. the son of Damodara, was too 
young to take any part in the protracted struggle ; but the reigning 
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houses of Mathuré and Kashmir acknowledged a common enemy 
in Krishna, and the fact appears to have conduced to a friendly 
feeling between the two families, which lasted for many generations, 
Thus we read in the Raja-tarangini (1V., 512), that when Jaya- 

ida who reigned over Kashmir at the end of the 8th century after 
Christ, built bis new capital of Jayapura, a stately temple was 
founded there and dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of 
Achesvara, by Ach4, the son-in-law of Pramoda, the King of 
Mathura. 

In close proximity to the mound where the antiquities, which 
we have described above, were discovered, is a large walled 
enclosure, called the Damdama, for some years past occupied 
by the reserves of the District Police, but originally one of a series 
of sardes erected in the time of the Emperor Jalal-ud-din Akbar, 
along the road between the two royal resiencth of Agra and Delhi. 
Hence the adjoining hamlet derives its name of Jalalpur ; and for 
the sake of convenience when future referencée is made to the 
mound it will be by that title. As it is at some distance 
to the south-east of the Katra, the traditional site of ancient 
Mathura, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Hwen 
Thsaug to the stiipa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview 
with the monkey, there is plausible ground for identifying the two 
places. The identification is confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscription with the name Kundo Khara or Kundasuka; for, 
whichever way the word is read, it would seem to contain a refer- 
ence to a tank (Kunda), and a tank was the characteristic feature 
of Hwen Thsang’s monkey staipa, It at first appears a little 
strange that there should be, as the inscriptions lead us to infer, 
four separate monasteries on one hill, but General Cunningham 
states that in Barma, where Buddhism is still the national religion, 
such juxta-position is by no means uncommon, 

Incidental allusion’ has already been made to the Kankali—oz 
as it is occasionally called, the Jaini Tila. This is an extensive 
mound on the side of the road which Jeads from Jaldlpur to the 
Katra. A fragment of acarved Buddhist pillar is set up in a mean 
little shed on its summit and does duty for the goddess Kankali, 
to whom itis dedicated. A few years ago the hill was partially 
trenched, when two colossal statues of Buddha in his character of 
teacher were discovered. They are each 74 feet in height and 
are now in the grounds of the Agra Museum.’ Whatever else was 
found was collected on the same spot as the remains from the 
Jalalpur mound, and it is therefore possible (as no accurate note 
was made at the time) that some of the specimens referred to the 
latter locality were not really found there ; but there is no doubt 
as to the inscriptions, and this is the only point of any importance. 
Recent excavatious have resulted in the discovery of sever 
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mutilated statues of finer stone and superior execution, and it is-cer- 
tain that many more still remain buried. The adjoining fields for 
a considerable distance are strewn with fragments applied to all 
sorts of vile purposes. A large figure of an elephant—unfortunately 
without its truuk—standing on the capital of a pillar aud in all 
respects similar to the well-known example at Sankisa, but of much 
coarser work, was found in 1871 ina neighbouring garden. On 
the front of the abacus is engraved an inscription with the name 
of King Huvishka and date ‘Sambat 39.’ Another inscription 
containing the name of King Kanishka with date ‘ Sambat 9’ was 
discovered the same day on the mound itself below a square pillar 
carved with four nude figures, one on each face. This is of special 
interest inasmuch as nude figures are always considered a dis- 
tinctive mark of the Jain sect, which is supposed to bea late 
perversion of Buddhism, an opinion which will have to be modified 
if the date in the present instance has heen correetly read. - 

The third of the principal Buddhist sites is the vicinity of the 
Katra. Here at the back of the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva is 
rather a bigh hill of very limited area, on the top of which stood, till 
removed by the writer, a Buddhist pillar of unusually large di- 
mensions. It is carved in front with a female figure, nearly life- 
size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque bas- 
relief representing two monkeys, a bird and a misshapen human 
dwarf. Immediately opposite the temple is a large ruinous tank 
called Balbbadra Kund with a skirting wall into which had been 
built up some perfect specimens of the cross-bars of a Buddhist 
railing. These are remarkably curious ; for though the uprights: 
are often found, the. smaller horizontal pieces of the - balustrade 
are very rare; so much so that Fergusson in his History of 
Architecture speaks of the Sanchi railing as the only built example 
yet discovered ; as an architectural ornament it may be seen earved 
on every ancient Buddhist .shrine. From a’ well close by was 
recovered a plain pillar measuring 4 feet 7 inches in height by 
1l inches in breadth carved in front merely with two roses. The 
elliptical holes in the sides of the pillar were too large for the cross- 
bars, which must have belonged toasmaller range. They measure 
only 1 feet 3 inches in length and are enriched with various 
devices, such as a rose, a lotus, some winged monster, &c. 
These were eleven in number: four of the most perfect were 
taken away by General Cunningham, the rest are still in 
su. Built into the verandah of a chaupdl close by were 
five other Buddhist pillars of elaborate design and almost perfect 
preservation. It is said-that there was originally a sixth, which 
some years ago was sent dow to Calcutta; there it has now been 
followed by two more ; the remaining three are in the possession of: 
the writer, They are each 4 feet 4 inches in height‘and 11 inches: 
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broad ; the front is carved with a standing female figure whose feet 
restupon acrouching monster. ]u an upper compartment divided off 
by a band of Buddhist railing, aretwo demi-figures, male and female 
in amorous attitudes, of very superior execution On one pillar the 
principal figure is represented as gathering up her drapery, in an- 
other as painting her face with the aid of a mirror, and in the third 
as supporting with one hand a water jar, and in the other, which 
hangs down by her side, holding a bunch of grapes. Each of 
these figures is entirely devoid of clothing: the drapery mentioned 
us belonging toone of them is simply being gathered up from 
behind. ‘They have, however, a profusion of ornaments, karas 
on the ankles, a belt round the waist, a mohan-md/é on the neck, 
karn phuls in the ears and bdju-bund, chiri aud pahunchi on the 
arms and wrists. There are also three bas-reliefs at the back of 
each pillar ; the subject of one is most grossly indecent, another 
represents Buddha's mother, Maya Devi, with the Bo-tree. A frag- 
ment of a pillar from one of the smaller concentric circles of -this 
same sel, was at some time sent to Lahor and is now to be seen 
in the museum there. 

Close at the back of the Balbhadra Kund and the Katra is a range 
of hills of considerable elevation, commonly called dhwl kot, literally 
‘dust heaps,’ the name given to the accumulation of refuse that 
collects outside a city, and so corresponding precisely to the Moute 
Testaccio at Rome. These are, however, clearly of uatural forma- 
tion and probably indicate the old course of the Jamuna. But at 
the distance of about a mile and half to the south-west is a group of 
some 12 or 14 circular mounds, strewn with fragments of brick 
and stone which would seem all to have been stipas. Certaiuly 
one was, for in the year 1868 a road, leading to the village of 
Sonkh, was carried through it, and in the centre was disclosed 
a masonry cell containing a small gold reliquary, the size and 
shape of a pill-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard of which 
was the sole: object of box, cell and hill, but it was thrown away 
as of no value. ‘I'he box was preserved on account of the material 
and has been given to the writer by Mr. Hind, the Engineer, wllose 
workmen discovered it. As these hills are to the north of the 
Jalilpur mound they may with great probability be identified with 
the group of stipas described by Hwen Thsang as lying to 
the north of the monkey tank. 

Just outside the south, or as it is called, the Holi Gate of the 
city, is a hill known as the Kans-ké Tila, from the summit of which 
the tyrant of that name.is supposed to have been tumbled down 
by Krishna. General Cunningham suggests that this might be 
one of the seven great stipas mentioned by ‘the Chinese 
pilgrims, and adds that on the north of the city there are two. 
hills still bearing the names of Anand and Vinayaka, titles which 
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they specify. But inthis it appears that he was misinformed, 
as no such localities can be traced: Of the hills to. the north of 
Mathur&é the most conspicuous are called respectively Kailés, 
Mahal, Hanuman, and Ganes, An Anant tirtha, easily to be 
confounded with Anand is noted in the Mathur&é Mahatmya; 
and the fact that Vindyaka, besides its Buddhist meaning, is 
also an epithet of Ganes, may have given rise to an error in 
the other name. Further, all these hills, including the Kans-ké 
Tila appear to be of natural formation, the whole country be- 
ing broken up into heights and hollows of indefinite number and 
extent. 

It is evident that the Kankali Tila was the site of a very large 
religious establishment, most probably the Upagupta monastery 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang as lying to the east of the town. Itis a 
little to the east of the Katra, which may be taken as the centre of 
the old town, since local tradition invariably represents it to have 
been so. The town, no doubt, always stood on the water's edge ; but 
the tradition is confirmed by the appearance of the ground imme- 
diately around the Katra, which has evidently been affected by flu- 
vial action of water, and also by the present habits of the river which 
is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east.’ The stream may have so worked 
its way between the natural hills and artificial mounds that the 
temples which once stood on its east bank found themselves on 
the west, while those that were originally on the western verge 
of the river were eventually left far inland.* .General Cunningham 
in his Archgzological Report has identified the Upagupta monas- 
tery with the Jasa Vihdara inside the Katra; but in all probability 
he would not now adhere to this theory; for, at the time when 
he advanced it, he had never visited the Kank4li Tila and was also 
under the impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, 
the centre of the city. Even then to maintain his theory he was 
obliged to have recourse to a very violent expedient and in the 
text of the Chinese pilgrim alter the word “east” to “ west” be- 
cause, he writes, “a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jamun4 where no ruins exist ;” 
forgetting, apparently, Fa Hian’s distinct statement that in his 
time there were monasteries on both sides of the river. This ex- 
pression, it is true, must. not be pressed too closely, since it may 





* While these sheets were passing JKatra), but for some years past it has 
through the press, I discovered a taken a turn to the north and now 
very striking confirmation of the flows at the distance of a kos or more, 
above view: for Tavernier, writing whence it comes about that the 
about the year 1650 says positively shrine is less frequented by pilgrims 
“The river used to flow at the foot than it used to be.” 
of the temple (which preceded the 
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refer exclusively, as it certainly refers in part, to the religious 
buildings in the town of Mahd-ban, which stands on the opposite 
bank of the river. But, however, this may be, it is certain that 
the topographical descriptions of the two pilgrims may be recon- 
ciled with existing facts without any tampering with the text of 
their narrative. Taking the Katra, or the adjoining shrine of 
Bhutesvar, as the omphalos of the ancient city, and the probable 
site of the great stipa of Sériputra, a short distance to the east 
will bring us to the Kankali Tila, 2.¢., the monastery of Upagupta ; 
while the Jalalpur mound has already been identified with the 
monkey stipa, and the mounds on the Sonkh road with “the 
roy of the four earlier Buddhas and other great teachers of the 
aw. 

On the decline of Buddhism, Mathuré acquired that character 
for sanctity which it still retains, as the reputed birth-place of 
the deified Krishna. Or more probably the triumph of Buddhism 
Was a mere episode, on the conclusion of which the city re-acquired 
a character which it had before enjoyed at a much earlier period ; 
for it may be inferred from the language of the Greek geogra- 
phers that Brahmanism was in their time the religion of the 
country, and Hindu tradition is uniform in maintaining its claims 
both to holiness and antiquity. ‘Thus, in the ages preceding the 
Mahabharata, it is represented as the second of the capitals of the 
Lunar race, which were in succession Prayag, Mathura, Kusasthali, 
and Dwaraka ; and in the following well-known couplet it is ranked 
among the seven sanotuaries of Hindustan :-— 

K4st K4ntfi cha Méy&khy4 twayodhy4 Dwéravatyapi 
Mathurdévaptik4é chaitéh sapta puryo tra mokshadah.* 

At the present day though crowded with sacred sites, the tradi- 
tionary scenes of Krishna’s adventures, there is not, thanks to 
Mubhammadan intolerance, a single building of any antiquity 
either in the city or its environs. Its most famous temple, 
that dedicated to Kesava Deva, was destroyed-as mentioned 
above, in 1669, in the eleventh year of the reign of the icon- 
clastic Aurangzeb. The mosque erected on its ruins is a building 
of little architectural value, but the natural advantages of its lofty 
and isolated position render it a striking feature in the landscape. 
The so-called Katra, in which it stands, a place to which frequent 
allusion has been made in the course of this sketch, is an oblong 
enclosure like a sarde, $04 feet in length by 653 feet in breadth. 
Upon a raised terrace, 172 feet long and 86 feet broad, stands the 
mosque, occupying the entire length of the terrace, but only 60 feet 
ofits breadth. About 5 feet lower is another terrace measuring 286 





* Kasf, ie, Bandras; Kanti, pro- and Avantika are the seven cities 
bably Kanchi ; Maya, ie., Haridwar; of salyation, 
with Ayodhya, Dwaravati, Mathura 
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feet by 268. There may still be seen let into the Muhammadan 

avement some votive tablets with Nagari inscriptions dated 
Sambat 1713 and 1720, corresponding to 1656 and 1663 AD. 
In the latter year the temple was seen standing by Bernier, who 
writes: “ Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of fifty or sixty 
leagues, there are no fine towns, the whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; ; nothing is worthy of observation but Mathuré, where 
an ancient and magnificent pagan temple is still to be seen.” 
The plinth of the temple-wall was traced by General Cunningham 
for a distance of 163 feet, and- there is reason to believe it extend- 
ed still further. The building is described at great length by 
Tavernier, who says it was the most important shrine in India 
after those of Jagannath and Banaras.* It would seem to have 
been crowded with coarse figure-sculptures, and not in such 
pura, taste as the somewhat older temple of Govind Deva at 
Brindé-ban and Hari Deva at Gobardhan; but it must still have 
been a most sumptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but 
detest the bigotry of the barbarian who destroyed it. At the time 
of its demolition it had been in existence only some fifty years, 
but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of shrines, on the 
same site and under the ‘same dedication, had been famous for 
many ages. ‘Thus it is said in the Varaha Purana, 


Na Kesava samo deva na Mathura samo dvija. 


“No god like Kesava, and no Brahman like a Mathurirya Chaube.” 

In still earlier times the site had been appropriated by another 
religion, as is attested bythe Buddhist remains which we have 
already described as found there. 

In anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid the ancient image of the god 
was removed by Rana Raj Sivh of Mew4r, and was set up on the 
spot where, as they journeyed, the wheels of the chariot sank in the 
deep sand and refused to be extricated. It happened to be an obs- 
cure little village, then called Siarh, on the Bands, 22 miles north- 
east of Udaypur. But the old name is now lost in the celebrity of 
the temple of Nath ji, ‘the Lord,’ which gives its designation to the 
town of Nathdwara, which bas grown up round it. This is the 
most highly venerated of all the statues of Krishna. There are 
other seven of great repute, which also deserve mention here, as 
a large proportion of them came from the neighbourhood of Mathu- 
ra ; viz., Nava-nita at N&thdwara ; Mathuré- néth at Kota ; Dwara- 
kéndth at Kankarauli, brought from Kanauj ; Gokul-nath or 
Gokul-chandramé at J: aypur from Gokul; Jadu-nath at Sarat 
from Mahaban; Bitthal-nath or PAndu-rang ‘at Kota from Banaras ; 
and Madan Mohan at Jaypur from Brinda-ban. 


=, 


* General ' Cunningham’s cabins  siagularly and unaccountably wide 
on the date of this temple are most of the mark, 
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| At the back of the Katra is the modern temple of Kesava Deva, 
a cloistered quadrangle of no particular architectural merit, and 
except on special occasions little frequented in consequence of 
its distance from the main town, It is supported by an annual en- 
dowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of the village of Undi in the 
Chhaté pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, called the Potara-kund;in which, as the name 
denotes, Krishna’s “ baby-linen ” was washed. ‘There is little or no 
architectural decoration, but the great size and massiveness of 
the work render it imposing, while the effect is greatly 
enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
wall. Unfortunately the soil is so porous that the supply of 
water is rapidly absorbed and in every season but the rains the 
long flights of steps are dry to their very base. Its last restora- 
tion was made at considerable cost in 1850 bv the K&émdaér af the 
Gwaliaér R4j. A small cell on the margin of the tank, called in- 
differently Kard-grah, ‘the prison-house’ or Janm-bhdmi ‘the 
birth-place,’ marks the spot where Vasudeva and Devaki were 
kept in confinement and where their son Krishna was born. The 
adjoining suburb, in its name Mall-pura, commemorates, it is said, 
Kansa’s two famous mallas, i.e., “wrestlers,” Cha4nura and Mushtika. 

In connection with the discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allu- 
sion has already been made to the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, 
which overlooks the old and ruinous Balbhadra-kund. In its pre- 
sent form it is a quadrangle of ordinary character with pyramidal 
tower and cloister built by the Mahrattas towards the end of last 
century. The site has probably been occupied by successive re- 
ligious buildings from most remote antiquity, and was at one time 
the centre of the town of Mathura, which has now moved away 
from it more than a mile tothe east. In the earlier days of 
Brahmanism, before the development of the Krishna cultus, it may 
be surmised that Bhitesvar was the special local divinity. There 
are in Braj three other shrines of Mahadeva of high traditional 
repute, in spite of the meanness of their modern accessaries ; 12., 
Kamesvar at Kama, Chakresvar at Gobardhan, and Gopesvar at 
Brinda-ban. 

Of the many little shrines that cluster about the Balbhadra- 
kund, one is dedicated to Balarama under his title of. Dau-ji, ‘the 
elder brother ;’ another to Ganes, and a third.to Nar-Sinha, ‘the 
man-lion, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. According to the 
legend, there was an impious king, by name Hiranya-Kasipu, 
who claimed universal sovereignty over all powers on earth, heaven 
and hell. No one had the hardihood to oppose him, save his own 
son, the pious prince Prahlad, who was for ever singing the praises 
of the great god Vishnu. If, said: the king, your god is. everywhere 
present, let him now show himself in this pillar, which J strike. 
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At the word the pillar parted in twain and revealed the god in terri- 
ble form, half lion half man, who seized the boastful monarch and 
tore him in pieces and devoured him. . 

In an adjoming orchard, called the K4zt’s Bagh, is a small 
modern mosque and in connection with it a curious square buildin 
of red stand-stone. It now enclosesa Muhammadan tomb, oa 
if originally constructed for that purpose is a striking illustration 
of the influence of the genius loci ; for it has nothing Saracenic 
about it, andis a good specimen of the pure Hindu style of 
architecture with characteristic columns and quasi arches, 

After leaving the great entrance to the Katra the Delhi road 
passes a masonry well* called ‘ Kubjés,’ in commemoration of the 
miracle which Krishna wrought.in straightening the hump-backed 
maiden who met:him there: ana then, a little further on, crosses 
a petty natural .water-course known as the Sarasvati Sangam, or 
confluence of the Sarasvati. To the left is an open plain, where the 
sports of the Ram Lila are celebrated on the festival of the Dasa- 
hara, and close by a tank called the Sarasvati-kund, measuring 
125 feet square. Owing to some fault in the construction, it is 
almost always dry,and the adjoining buildings have also’rather a 
ruinous and desertea appearance. We learn, however, from an in- 
scription ou a tablet over the entrance to the temple that the last 
restoration was completed so recently as the year 1846 by 
two San&dhs named Chhote Lal and Manu Lé&l, acting on 
the advice of the Gosdin Baladeva, adisciple of Swami Pa- 
ramhans ; and -that-they—expended on the lime alone no less 
a sum than Rs. 2,735. At no great distance is the temple 
of Mahé-Vidya Devi. The original image with that dedica- 
tion is said to have been set up by the Pandavas ; the pre- 
sent shrine, a Sikhara of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, 
was built by the Peshwa towards the end of last century. The 
hill, upon which it stands, is ascended by flights of masonry steps 
between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot isa small dry tank, 
completely overgrown with a-dense jungle of ber, pilu, and hénes. 
In the courtyard which occupies the entire plateau, is a karti tree 
said to be of enormous age, under which may be seen, among other 
fragments, a Buddhist pillar carved with the figure of Miya Devi 
under a Bo-tree, and a square stone box with a seated Buddha on 
each of its four sides, | 

At several of the holy places, as we have had occasion to 
remark, a large tank forms one of the priacipal features; but the 
only one that can be called a success isthe Siva Tal, not far from 
the Kank4li Tila This is a spacious quadrangular basin of great 





* Immediately opposite the well @ gious honours as representing the 
pagment of py Ca irery Buddhist pil- Hindu goddess Devi. ’ ee 
lar has been'set up ‘and ‘reéeives reli- 
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depth and always well supplied with water. It is enclosed in a 
high boundary wall with corner kiosques and a small arched 
doorway in the centre of three of its sides, On the fourth side is 
the slope for watering cattle, or Go-ghat, with two memorial in- 
scriptions facing each other, the one in Sanskrit, the other in Persian. 
From these we learn that the tank was constructed by order of 
Raja Patni Mall in the year 1807 A.D. The design and execution 
are both of singular excellence and reflect the highest credit on the 
architect whom he employed ; the sculptured arcades, which project 
far into the centre of the basin, and break up the long flights of 
steps into three compartments on each side, being especially graceful. 
The place is little visited except on the Saldno, the full moon of the 
month of Sawan, when it is the centre of a large mela. Outside 
the enclosure is asmall temple in the same style of architecture 
dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of Achalesvar. In the Mano- 
harpur quarter of the city is a large temple of the R4ja’s found- 
ation bearing the title of Dirgha Vishnu. The name is unusual and 
refers to the gigantic stature which the boy Krishna assumed when 
he entered the arena to fight with Kans4’s champions, Chanura and 
Mushtika. The Raja’s dwelling-house is still standing on the 
Nak4rchi tila and has been converted into a Normal School for the 
training of female teachers. He is further commemorated by an- 
other small shrine near the Holi-gate of the city, which he re-built 
in honour of Vira-bhadra, the terrible being created by Siva and 
Devi in their wrath, to disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony 
to which they had not been invited. 

From the Katra, the centre of all the localities which we have 
hitherto been describing, a fine broad road has been carried through 
the rising grounds, along the outskirts of the city, down to the 
edge of the river. On the right hand side is the stone-cutters’ 
quarter with the small old temple of Bankandi Mahadeva ; and on 
the left the suburb of Manoharpur, with a mosque which, as _ we learn 
from the inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 
1158 Hijri, ie, 1745 A.D., during the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
In the streets are many broken Buddhist pillars and other sculp- 
tures. The road was constructed in the Collectorate of Mr. Best, 
and in the progress of the work a column was found bearing an 
inscription in some ancient character: to reduce the size of the 
stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly cut away and it was then con- 
verted into a buttress fora bridge. As it approaches the river, 
the road opens out into a fine square, with graceful arcades of 
carved stone, occupied as shops ; and close by is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for traffic in 1870. The tolls are farmed at the 
large sum of Rs. 40,500 for the year: whence it is obvious that 
any reasonable outlay incurred in its'construction would soon have 
been re-paid. But, unfortunately in the revision of estimates every 
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thing was sacrificed to a false economy ;. it was too narrow to aliow 
of two carts passing, too weak to bear even a single cart if heavily 
jaden, and to obviate a slight engineering difficulty and consequent 
expense, instead of being laid from the centre of the roadway and 
handsome square, where it would have produced a fine effect, it 
starts from behind a corner entirely out of sight. It was no 
sooner opened than it broke down ; and repairs were in constant 
progress, till the night of the 13th of August 1871,—when it was 
completely swept away by a heavy flood. It has since been re-con- 
structed ; but it is impossible that it should ever present a satis- 
factory appearance, while at the same time its cost has been 
excessive, | 

The city stretches for about a mile and half along the right bank 
of the Jamuna, and from the opposite side has a very striking and 
picturesque appearance, which is owing not a little to the broken 
character of the ground on which it is built. Were it not for this 
peculiarity of site, the almost total absence of towers and spires 
would be felt as a great drawback; as all the large modern 
temples have no sikharas, as are usually seen in similar edifices, but 
are simple cloistered quadrangles of uniform height. The 
only exceptions are the lofty minarets of the Jama Masjid on the 
one side, and the campanile of the English Church seen through 
the trees in the distance below. 

Looking up the stream, the most prominent object is the old 
Fort, or rather its massive substructure, for that is all that now 
remains, called by the people Kans k4-Kila. Whatever its legendary 
antiquity, it was re-built in historical times by Raja Man Sinh of 
Jaypur, the chief of the Hindu princes at Akbar’s Court; and 
was the occasional residence of Man Sinh’s still more famous 
successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer Sawai 
Jay Sinh. He commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A.D., 
and till the day of his death was engaged in almost constant war- 
fare. Still he is less known to posterity by his military successes, 
brilliant though they were, than by his enlightened civil adminis- 
tration and still more exceptional literary achievements. At the 
outset he made a false move; for in the war of succession, that 
ensued upon the death of Aurangzeb, he attached himself to prince 
Bedir Bakht, and fought by his side in the fatal battle of Dhol- 
pur. One of the first acts of Shah Alam on his consequent eleva- 
tion to the throne was to sequester the principality of Amber. 
An Imperial Governor was sent to take possession, but Jay Sinh 
drove him out sword in hand, and then formed a league with Ajit 
Sinh of Marw4r for mutual protection. From that day forward he 
was prominently concerned 17 all the troubles and warfare of that 
anarchic period, but never again on the losing side. In 1721 he 
was appointed Governor of the Province of Agra and later of 
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MA4lwa; but he gradually loosened his connection with the Court 
at Delhi, from a conviction that the dissolution of the Muham- 
madan empire was inevitable, ana concluded terms with the Mah- 
rattas, At his accession Amber consisted only of the three Pargan- 
as of Amber, Deosa, and Barsao; as the Shaikhawats had made 
themselves independent, and the Western tracts had been attach- 
ed to Ajmer. He not only recovered all that had been lost, 
but further extended his frontiers by the reduction of the Bar- 
gujars of Deoti and Rajdur, and made his State worthy to be 
called the dominions of a Raja, a title which he was the first of 
his line to assume. The new capital, which he founded, he called 
after his own name Jaypur, and it is still to the present day the 
most striking native city in India and the only one built upon 
a regular plan. Heis said to have been assisted both in the 
design and the execution by an architect from Bengal. In con- 
sequence of his profound knowledge of astronomy he was entrust- 
ed by Muhammad Shah with the reformation of the calendar. 
To ensure that amount of accuracy which he considered the small 
instruments in ordinary use must always fail to command, he 
constructed observatories with instruments of his own invention 
on a gigantic scale. One of these was on the top of the Mathura 
Fort, the others at Delhi, Jaypur, Ujaiyin, and Banaras. His 
success was so signal that he was able to detect errors in the 
tables of Dela Hire which had been communicated to him by the 
King of Portugal. His own tables were completed in 1728, and 
are those still used by native astronomers. He died in 1743. 
His voluminous correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist, and his 
acts to be recorded ina miscellaneons Diary entitled Kalpadruma, 
anda collection of anecdotes called the Hksaw nau gun Jay 
Sinh ka. The whole of the Mathur4 observatory bas now disap- 

ared. A little before the mutiny the buildings were sold to 
the great Government Contractor, Joti Praséd, who destroyed 
them for the sake of the materials. Certainly, they had ceased 
to be of any practical use ; but they were of interest both in the 
_ history of science and as a memorial of one of the most remark- 

able men in the long line of Indian Sovereigns, and their incon- 
siderate demolition is matter for regret. 

From the fort a continuous succession of Ghf&ts, all simple flights 
of stone steps with occasional shrines and kiosques, lines the water's 
edge down to a large walled garden, below the city, called the 
Jamuné Bagh. This was the property of Seth Lakhmi Chand 
and contains two handsome chhattris, or cenotaphs, in memory of his 
two predecessors, Mani Rém ard Parikh Ji. ‘The latter was Trea- 
surer to the Mah4réja of Gwalidr, and being childless adopted 


— 
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* From whom all the facts in the above narrative are borrowed. 
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Mani Rém, one of his assistants in the same office, to whom he 
bequeathed: all his immense wealth. The greater part of this 
devolved in turn upow the eldest of Mani Ram’s three sons, the 
millionaive, Lakhmt Chand, who-left an only son, Raghunath Das, 
the present head of the family. The two younger brothers, Radha 
Krishan and Gobind Dfs, professed the Brahmanical faith and 
founded the great temple of Rang Ji at Brind&ban. The survivor, 
Gobind Das, has no issue ;. but stands in the light of a father to his 
nephew, Janaki Das, the only son of his deceased brother, Radha 
Krishan. About the centre of the river front is the most sacred 
ofall the Ghats, macking the spot where Krishna sat down to 
take ‘rest’ after he had ‘slain the tyrant Kansa, and hence called 
the Visrént Ghat, The small open court has.a marble arch facing 
the water, which distinguishes it from: all the other landing places ; 
aad on the other three sides are various buildings erected at inter- 
vals during the last eentury anda half by several princely houses, 
but none of them possess any architectural beauty. Close by is 
a natural water-course, said to- have been caused by the passage 
of Kansa’s giant body, as it was dragged down to the river to be 
burnt, and hence called ‘the Kansa Khar.’ It is now arched over 
like the Fleet river in London, and forms one of the main sewers 
of the town ; a cireymstanee which possibly does not affect the 
sanctity, but eertainly detracts somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing-place. It swarms with turtles. of 
an enormous size, which are considered in a way sacred and 
generally receive a handfel or two of grain from every visitor. 

Reference has already been made more than once to the Ma- 
thura Mahatmya, or Religious Chronicle of Mathura It is an 
interpolation on the Varaha Purana, and of sufficient extent to. be- 
itself divided mto 29 sections. After expatiating in the most 
extravagant terms on the learning, piety, and ether virtues of the 
Mathurrya Chaubes, and the incomparable sanctity of the city in 
which they dwell ; it briefly enumerates the 12 Vanas or woods, 
that are included in the perambulation of the land of Bray, 
aud then at greater length describes the prineipal shrines 
which the pilgrim is bound to visit in the capital itself. As a 
rule, no attempt is made to explain either the names borne by 
the different holy places, or the origin of their reputed sanctity ; but 
their virtue is attested by the recital of some of the miracles which 
have been worked through their supernatural influence. Take 
= example the following legend in connection with the Visrant 

at. 

Once upon a time there was a Br&hman living at Ujjaiyin, who 
neglected all his religious. duties, never bathed, never said a 
prayer, never went near atemple. One night, when out with 
gang of thieves, he was surprised by the city watchmen, and 
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in running away from them fell down a dry well and broke his 
neck. His ghost was doomed to haunt the place, and was so 
fierce that it would tear to pieces and devour every one who came 
near it. This went on for many years; till at last one day a band 
of travellers happened to pitch their tents by the well, and among 
their number wasa very holy and learned Brahman. So soon 
as he knew how the neighbourhood was afflicted, he had recourse 
to his spells and compelled the evil spirit to appear before him. 
Discovering, in the course of his examination, that the wretched 
creature had in his life-time been a Br&éhman, he was moved with 
pity for him and promised to do all in his power to alleviate his 
sentence. Whereupon the ghost begged him to go straight to 
Mathura and bathe on his behalf at the Visrant Ghat ; “for” 
said he, “ I once in my life went into a temple of Vishnu, and heard 
the priest repeat this holy name and tell its wondrous saving 
power.” The Brahman had often bathed there and readily agreed 
to transfer the merit of one such ablution. The words of consent 
had no sooner passed his lips than the guilty soul was absolved 
from all further suffering. 

On either side of this sacred spot a number of minor ghats stretch 
up and down the river, those to the north being called the uttar kot, 
and those to the south the dakshin kot. They are invariably re- 
presented as 24 in all, 12 in either set; but there is a consider- 
able discrepancy as to the particular names. ‘The following list has 
been supplied by a Pandit of high local repute, Makhan Misr, a 
Gaur Brahman, a really learned and well-read Sanskrit scholar. 

To the north, Ganes Ghat, Manasa Gnat, Dasasvamedha Ghat, 
under the hill of Ambarisha, Chakra tirtha Ghat, Krishna-Ganga 
Ghat, with the shrine of K4linjarisvar Mahadeva, Som-tirtha Ghat, 
more commonly called Vasudeva Ghat or Shaikh Ghat, Brahmalok 
Ghat, Ghantabharan Ghat, Dh4ré-patan Ghat, Sangaman-tirtha 
Ghat, otherwise called Vaikunth Ghat, Nava-tirtha Ghat, and Asi- 
kunda Ghat. 

To the south, Avimukta Ghat, Visranti’ Ghat, Prag-Ghat, Kan- 
khal Ghat, Tinduk Ghat, Sarva Ghat, Chinté-mani Ghat, Dhruva 
Ghat, Rishi Ghat, Moksha Ghat, Koti Ghat, and Buddh Ghat. 

The more common division is to include the Avimukta Ghat in 
the first set, from which the Manasa is then omitted ; to except the 
Visrant Ghat altogether from the number of the 24; and to begin the 
second series with the Balabhadra and the Jog Ghat. By the former 
of these two are the Satghara, or seven chapels, commemorating 
Krishna’s seven favourite titles,and the shrine of Gata Sram or ‘ended 
toil:’ the latter is supposed to mark the spot where Joga-nidra, the 
infant daughter of Nanda and Jasoda, whom. Vasudeva had substi- 
tuted for his own child Krishna,’ was dashed to the gronnd by 
Kansa and thence in new form ascended to heaven as the goddess 
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Durga. Between it and the Prag Ghat is one more modern calted 
Sringar Ghat with two temples dedicated respectively to Pipales- 
var Mahadeva and Batuk-nath, and by Prag Ghat the shrine of 
Ramesvar Mahadeva. The list further omits two Ghats which oc- 
cupy far more conspicuous sites than any of the others, but are devoid 
of any legendary reputation, The first bears the name of Sami Ghat 
a corruption of Sdmhne, ‘opposite ;’ as it faces the main street 
of the city, where is a mansion of carved stone built by the famous 
Rap Rém, Katara, of Barsana. The second is the Bengali Ghat, 
at the foot of the pontoon bridge, and close to a large house, the 
property of the Raja of Jhalra-pattan. 

Most of the titles refer to well-known legends, and there are only 
four which seem to require further explanation, Ambarisha, who 
gives a name.to the hill by the Dasasvamedh Ghat, was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and thereby excited the hostility of the 
sage Durvasas, the most intolerant apostle of the supremacy of 
Siva. A terrific encounter took place between the two champions 
of the rival gods; but no weapons could avail against the magic 
discus of Vishnu ; Durvasas barely escaped with life, and Ambarisha 
has ever since been one of the most favourite themes for Vaishnava 
laudation. 

Dhruva was the son of King Uttana-pada, and indignant at the 
slights put upon him by his stepmother, he left his father’s palace 
to make a name for himself in the world. By the advice of the 
seven great Rishis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Kratu, Pulaha, 
and Vasishta, he repaired to Madhuban near Mathur4, and there 
absorbed in the contemplation of Vishnu continued for seven years 
a course of the severest peuance. At last the god appeared to him in 
person and promised to grant him any boon he might desire. His 
request was for a station exalted above every station, and which 
should endure for ever: whereupon he was translated to heaven 
as the polar star with his mother Suniti. 

Tinduk, according to the Mahatmya, was a barber, who lived 
at Kampilya, the Capital of Panch4la, in the reign of King Deva- 
datta. After losing all hisfamily he came to live at Mathura 
and there practised such rigorous austerities and bathed so cons- 
tantly in the sanctifying stream of the Jamuna, that after death 
he took birth once more asa high-caste Brahman. 

The legend of the Asikunda Ghat is told on this wise. There 
was a virtuous King, Sumati, who started ona pilgrimage but 
died before he was able to complete it. His son, Vimati, on suc- 
ceeding to the throne, was visited by the sage Narad, who at the 
time of taking his departure uttered this oracular sentence : “a 
pious son settles his father’s debts.” After consulting with his minis- 
ters the prince concluded that the debt was a debt of vengeance 
which he was bound to exact from the places of pilgrimage, which 
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had tempted his father to undertake the fatal journey. Accor- 
dingly, having ascertained that every holy place paid an annual 
visit in the season of the rains to the city ef Mathura, he assem- 
bled an army and marched thither with full intent to destroy them 
all. They fled in terror to Kalpa-gréma to implore the aid of 
Vishnu, who at last yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the 
‘form of a boar joined in:combat with King Vimati on the bank of the 
Jamuné and dew him. ‘In the fray, the point of the divine sword, 
“asi,” snapped off and fell to the ground; ‘hence the Ghat 
to this day is called Asi-kunda Ghét and the plain adjoining it 
Varaha Kshetra or the field of the Boar. 

Thus much for the 24 Ghats and their legends; but before 
leaving the:river-side one other building claims a few words, viz., 
“the Sati Burj.” This is a slender quadrangular tower of red 
sand-stone commemorating the self-sacrifice of some faithful wife ; 
the precise date of its erection is not known. K has ~ total 
height of 55 feet and is in four stories, surmounted ‘by a low and 
ugly modern dome. The ‘lowest story forms a solid basement ; 
the second and third are lighted by square windows and are sup- 
plied with an internal staircase ‘by which access is gained to the 
top. The exterior is ornamented with rude bas-reliefs of elephants 
and other devices. It is of no great architectural value but forms 
& picturesque feature in the river front. 

In the very heart of the city, on arising ground which was 
onee probably oecupied by a Hindu temple, now stands the 
Jama Masjid, erected in the year 1662 A.D. by Abd-ul-Nabi 
Khan, the Local Governor, who as we have already mentioned met 
his death at Sahora, a village the Maha-ban Pargana on the 
opposite side of the Jamuna, while engaged in quelling a popular 
émeute. The author of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri says of him :—“ He 
was an excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as 
successful in his administration. He has lelt a mosque in Mathura 
as a monument, which for a long time to come will remind people 
of him. Muhammad Anwar his nephew received from His Majesty 
a mourning dress of honour; but the property of the deceased 
lapsed (according to custom) to the State, and the Imperial Mut- 
asaddis reported it tobe 93,000 gold muhrs, 1,300,000 Rupees, 
and 1,450,000 Rupees’ worth of property, The architecture of his 

mosque is not of particularly graceful character, but there are four 
lofty minaréts, and as these'and other parts of the building 
were originally veneered with bright-colored plaster mosaics, of 
which a few panels still remain, it must at one time have present- 
eda brilliant appearance. It is now little used and is rapidly 
falling into decay. 

From this central point diverge the main thoroughfares, leading 
respectively towards Brind4-ban, Dig, Bharatpur, and the civil 
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station. They are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian 
cities, having an average breadth of 24 feet, and were first opened 
out at the instance of Mr. E. F. Taylor in 1843. A number of 
houses were demolished for the purpose, but in every instance, 
all claim to compensation was waived. Seth Lakhmi Chand’s loss, 
thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estimated at a 
Jakh of rupees; as he had recently completed some handsome 
premises which had to be taken down and re-built. 

These streets have now throughout their entire length and 
breadth been paved at the cost of the municipality with substan- 
tial stone flags brought from the Bharatpur quarries. Though, 
as is the custom in the East, mamy mean and tumble-down hovels 
are allowed to obtrude themselves upon the view, the majority 
of the buildings that face the principal thoroughfares, are of 
handsome and imposing character, all erected duriug the 70 years 
of British rule. Whether secular or ecclesiastical, the design is 
in either case very similar. The front is of carved stone with a 
grand central archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops 
on the ground-floor. Story upon story above are projecting 
balconies supported on quaint corbels, the arches being filled in 
with the most minute reticulated tracery of an infinite variety 
of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the 
under-sutface of which is brightly painted. One of the most: 
noticeable buildings in point of size, though the decorations 

rhaps are scarcely so elegant as in some of the later examples, 
is the temple of Dwarakédhis, founded by the Gwaliar Treasurer 
Parikh Ji, and just completed at the time of Bishop Heber’s visit 
in 3825, as he records in his journal. Opposite is the palace of 
the Princes of Bharatpur, with a lofty and highly enriched 
entrance gateway added by Ré&j& Balavant Sinh ; and close by 
is the mansion of Seth Lakhmi Chand built at a cost of Rs, 100,060, 
The latest and one of the most admirable for elegance and ela- 
boration is a temple near the Chhata Bazér built by Deva Chand 
Bohra and completed only at the end of the year 1871. In most 
cases the greatest amount of finish has been bestowed upon the 
street front, while the interior court is small and confined, and the 
practice of having only asingle gate both for entrance and exit 
occasions great and sometimes dangerous crowding on high feast 
days, It is, as before remarked, a peculiarity of the Mathuré 
temple architecture to have no tower over the seat of the god. 

If the city was ever surrounded by walls, not a vestige of 
them now remains, though the four principal entrances are still call- 
ed the Brind4-ban, Dig, Bharatpur, and Holi Gates. The last 
named is the approach from the Civil Station ; and here a lofty 
and elaborately sculptured stone-arch has been erected over the 
toad way in accordance with a tasteful design in the local style 
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supplied by a native artist. As the work was commenced at the 
instance of the late Mr. Bradford Hardinge, who was for several 
years Collector of the District and took a most lively interest in all 
the city improvements, it is to be named in his honour ‘ the Hard- 
inge arch,’ Elegant as it is in itself, it is not, perhaps, very well 
adapted to serve as a clock-tower, the object for which it was ori- 
ginally designed ; and the Department of Public Works, who are 
always ready to sacrifice architectural grace to imaginary construc- 
tural requirements, have disfigured its outline by the addition of 
two massive staged buttresses, whose ugliness is only rendered 
_more obtrusive by the surface carving that overlays them. They 
are simply wilful sins against good-taste ; for if lateral support is 
necessary, it might have been secured by flying buttresses disguised 
as side-portals, or the present ponderous masses might have been 
left plain and would thus have been unnoticed when built up into 
the adjoining houses, 

As may be inferred from the above remarks, stone-carving, 
the only indigenous art of which Mathura can boast, is carried to 
great perfection. All the temples afford specimens of elegant de- 
sign in panels of reticulated tracery (jal2) as also do the Chhatris 
of the Seth’s family in the Jamuna Bagh, and those of the Bha- 
ratpur R4jés at Gobardhan. But the most refined and delicate 
_work of the kind ever executed is to be seen in a building erected by 
public subscription at the suggestion of Mr. Mark Thornhill, Col- 
lector of the District in 1856. It was intended asa _ rest-house 
for the reception of native gentlemen of rank whenever they had 
occasion to visit the Sadr Station ; but the work was interrupted 
by the mutiny after an expenditure of Rs. 30,000 and has never 
been completed. Unfortunately, the site selected was so remote 
from the bazar as to render it unsuitable for the purpose intended, 
nor has it ever yet been applied to any other. Ata slight expense 
it might be converted into a local museum ; an institution which 
might reasonably expect to flourish in such a centre of wealth, 
learning, and archeological interest as the city of Mathura, 


F. 8. GROWSE. 
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“Art. IL~HEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT* 


HE 19th century is distinguished above all past times as an 
- age of theory and unbridled inquiry. Never before has 
the spirit of disbelief been so general or so strongly in possession 
of every class in every country. By common assent the charac- 
ter of age is declared to have nothing of sacred in it, and theories, 
heretofore accepted by the son because accepted by the father, must 
now pass the standard set up by reason ordie. Itis true that most 
of these doubts and inquiries have originated in past ages, but the 
present can boast of having started, at the worst, one new idea. 
Heretofore, whatever old theory might be put in question, whatever 
new theory started, it was never seriously proposed that man 
should be taken in hand like any other animal, and forced, willy 
nilly, to develop a race superior in muscle and brain to any then 
extant. There was too much of mystery in life for any one calmly 
to listen to such a proposition; there was a feeling common to 
all, that man differed from every other living creature in some 
essential ; that his advance or retrogression in being depended on 
higher, more spiritual laws than those revealed ; and that to say 
one generation held it inits power to determine at its own will the 
attributes of the next was-sacrilege. But at last such a thing has 
been proposed, while opinion on the subject is so changed that 
there are but few who consider the proposition unreasonable, and 
the only question appears to be whether such an experiment is 
advisable and whether,—taking into account the extreme obs- 
tinacy, stupidity, and selfishness that even now exist,—such an 
experiment is possible, 

Mr. Francis Galton, well known as the author of a book 
called “ Hereditary Genius,” has, in the January number of 
Frazer's Magazine, in an article,—‘“ Hereditary Improvement, ” 
suggested that by arbitrary selection, a race of men should be, 
bred, distinguished from, and superior to, ordinary beings, by 
sheer intellectual and physical power. He takes the fact as prov- 
ed,—and with this we have no wish to quarrel—that man is sub- 
ject to Heredity ; and states, among others, the following reasons 
for the trial of his schemes :—that the civilization now prevalent— 
especially the free power in marriage and in bequeathing wealth— 
tends to spoil the race, and that the average intellect of man at pre- 
sent is not able to cope with the requirements made on it. 

There is much in what Mr. Galton states with which we agree 
and much with which we disagree, and we feel, before entering 





* See an article in Frazer’s Magazine, January 1873, by Francis Galton. 
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directly on the examination of his scheme, that some little cop- 
sideration may well be given to gaining a definite idea of what 
led to it and what has made its proposal reasonable. 

It is impossible to study the history of the world without coming 
to a conclusion, that notwithstanding the rise and fall of many 
civilizations there has been a gradual improvement in the 
constitution of man anda slow but real advance in civilization.* 
The more we learn by the researches of science of our past history 
the stronger are the reasons for hehieving this, and the last great 
discovery, that during the past three thousand years there has been 
an increase in the average brain-capacity of the human skull goes far 
towards confirmation. It is true that other ages have surpassed the 
present in certain ways. ‘The literatures of Greece and Rome still 
remain and excite the common admiration of mankind ; the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle and Plato is still the basis of every investiga- 
tion into the canses of the phenomena relating to mind and 
matter; and by general agreement, we cannot now even imitate 
the sculpture of the past. But though the inferiority of the 

resent era in these things be acknowledged, still the level of 
intellect is higher now than then, the law of average mm no way ap- 
plying ; there is greater variety seen in the work resulting from 
mental effort, and a greater knowledge and better forms of govern- 
ment. The present civilization also is not open to the same 
dangers of destruction as its predecessors. Most have succumbed 
to the attacks of lusty barbarism, but the present has spread so 
far over the globe that this danger seems out of the question ; and 
earthquakes and floods are but local in their effects. 

If we attempt to discover what causes are constantly at work 
to effect this fluctuating but unquestionable improvement, we find 
ourselves completely ata loss. We know that the race-horse 
and cart-horse have been verily made by us in their present form 
through arbitrary selection; we know that by will we can, in so 
many generations, change the constitution of almost any animate 
thing ; but the change in man’s state and condition has been quite 
apart from conscious effort on his ewn part. History shows 
indisputably that the laws of every age, of every king and every 
government, have been made purely to meet the exigencies of 
the time. We know not of a single Jaw but made for the advan- 
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* If we accept the Jewish account 
of the origin of human life, there is 
nothing to falsify this. Lies, thiev- 
ing, poverty and riches, benevolence, 
and charity result from, and are pos- 
sible only in a complicated state of 
society, and the state of Adam and 
Eve was as simple as it well could be. 
They were good for a time but their 


goodness was purely negative, and 
their reasoning powers were of the 
lowest. Ouly under the manifold temp- 
tations induced by civilization can 
oodness be positive, and only under 
the manifold demands of civilization, 
can intellect reach its full develop- 
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tage of the living: In theface of this we cannot but fall back 
on the belief that there is some ultimate scheme in creation, 
that all things are working together, slowly, through innumerable 
ages, to some great end; that man, insignificant in himself, is in 
the aggregate the means to this great end.* 

But though the advance of the world in civilization has not been 
influenced by direct and conscious effort on the part of man to 
improve his race, still there is nothing in history to show that 
if such efforts had been made they would have been fruitless. 
History up toa very late period is simply a record of wars for 
clory and territory between ambitious kings and nations ; of strug- 
gles by rulers for power and by peoples for liberty ; of bloody 
murders and tortures by every religion and every sect against 
every Other religion and every other sect. There was no time 
to think of, no opportunity to make laws for, the future ; the atten- 
tion of men was fixed necessarily on the momentous occurrences 
of the present. When no kingdom hour to hour was safe from 
attack; no people sure of maintaining the little liberty they 
possessed ; no priest certain that the man he persecuted to-day might 
not persecute himself to-morrow; only a madman would have 
thought of ignoring the present and labouring for an improved 
future race. The mystery of human life was sacred to the supersti- 
tion of the ignorant majority, and every uncommon action or 
event referred to a direct interposition of the Deity, or at least 
to the agency of spirits— Whetlrer or not man could effect improve- 
ment in hisown race by arbitrary selection, was never tested, and 
so, never determined. 

But the character of history during the last few centuries has 
changed materially. Persecution for the sake of religion has died 
out and the councils of States have been freed from the disturbing 
influence of priestcraft. Wars continue, but they do not interfere 
to so great an extent with peaceful occupations, and their effects 
are circumscribed. Liberty has been placed on a firm. basis 
and people dictate their-own laws. The result is that history, 
from being a record chiefly of wars and priestly strife, has become 


arecord chiefly of fresh experiments by peoples in social and. 
political life. Greater knowledge has been acquired and been 


followed by greater intellectual activity. The necessities of life 
being more easily obtained, large classes of men are absolutely 
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_* What is, perhaps, a sad conclu- own happiness, must be false. And this 
sion would follow from this. That supposition seems borne out by thefact 
man being of importance only in the that the life of the individual appears 
aggregate, we have hitherto placed held by nature as of no account ; for 
too much importance on the factofour thousands are born every day to live 
individuality ; and our religion, that but a life of minutes, 
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free from the obligation of physical ‘abour ; and by the gradual 
improvement of means of transit from place to place, nations 
have become better acquainted with one another. 

We have scarcely begun to experience the effects of all this 
change, but already the result has been marvellous. ‘The prejudices 
of class against class, which have so long dulled the happiness of 
life and so long impeded the course of civilization, have been shaken 
to their foundation ; the laws of nations are now made for the welfare 
of the many not the few ; men, taught by experience that heaven 
but helps them that help themselves, appeal to men not heaven 
for aid ; religion has been freed from its filthy garments, and its 
character cleared from the enormities that have been perpetrated in 
its name; the dignity of labouris being slowly recognized ; and, 
lastly, nations and individuals are beginning dimly to perceive and 
slowly to acknowledge, that beyond their duty to the present, they 
owe duty to the future. 

It is quite unnecessary to bring any evidence in support of this 
last statement; acts and laws of every government, speeches 
and books from all classes of men, attest it. And that, in fact, 
the present does owe a great duty to the future, there is no 
doubt, while every day too it becomes more certainly the case that 
the necessities of the present tend to the advantage of the future. 
The acts passed in Germany and more recently in England for 
compelling education, are a strong instance of this. And what 
conduct could be more enviable, more worthy of admiration than 
that of a people who make their laws and fashion their conduct 
with the one great object of the advance in mind, body, and 
happiness of their descendants? What could more tend to their 
own immediate welfare? What destiny for a nation more noble? 
But suppose a nation desire to effect such an object, what means 
has it at command, what means should it take ? 


Mr. Francis Galton brings forward a definite proposition for 
raising the average excellence of mankind by a system of arbi- 
trary selection. He declares that the mere continuance of our 
present civilization depends on our taking some means or other 
for increasing the intellectual and physical power of our descen- 
dants ; and adduces, in support of this statement, many instances 
which show that the average intellect at present is not equal to the 
requirements made on it. Of this we have no doubt. But when he 
goes on to say that the present form of civilization, especially the 
free power of bequeathing wealth and of entering into marriage, 
tends to spoil the race, we entirely disagree ‘with him and on this 
point we shall have more to say hereafter. 

The first part of his proposition is, that a search should be made 
to determine the patent and latent power in health, strength, 
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constitutional vigour, and intellect possessed by every race. This 
search would again be extended to families and individuals. ‘To dis- 
cover the latent power in any given family, knowledge would have 
to be obtained of their progenitors; for the latent power in an 
existing family is that which may become patent in their descen- 
dants, and our only means of discovering this latent power in an 
existing family is by establishing the fact of their progenitors hav- 
ing had the power in a patent form. This search, Mr, Galton sug- 
gests, should be made many generations back, for qualities of the 
mind may lie dormant through an incredibly long period. Suppose 
the search to have been made in England through every class of 
society. A certain number of men and women will have been de- 
termined who are superior in patent or latent power of health, 
strength, constitutional vigour, and intellect to their fellows. With 
these Mr. Galton proposes to deal,—and it may be here noticed that 
as a whole they would be simply “good all round,” not remark- 
able for excellence in any given quality. From these men and 
women the free power of marriage is to be partly withdrawn.* That 
is, they are to be prevented from marriage except among them- 
selves. Thus, in every existing class of society, a new class? would 
arise, not, at first, distinguished for excellence in any given quality, 
but possessing a high average of health, strength, constitutional 
vigour. and intellect. Individuals outside this class would be con- 
stantly discovered possessing like qualities, and, being admitted, 
would prevent the blood: beeoming impoverished by too great breed- 
ing in-and-in. After atime biographies and pedigrees would become 
more numerous; enquiries as to latent and patent powers in 
families increase; and boys at schools be compared as to their 
individual work -and the gifts of their ancestors. 

Thus, says Mr. Galton, the average excellence of mankind 
would be raised and a new class of men produced, who would 
perform a most important part in the economy of the State, 
and amongst whose descendants we may expect, by all laws of 
heredity, to find the extremest forms of high intellectual power. 


We have said before that we believe the present owes a 
great duty to the future, and we sympathise with every pro- 
position for the improvement of the next generation. But we 
consider that Mr. Galton’s scheme, if ever carried out, would 
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* We think we are correct in +t The word invariably used by 
stating this as part of Mr. Galton’s Mr. Galton is ‘caste,’ but that word 
proposition. For surely it cannot be has, by association, so different a 
maintained that these individuals meaning here to what is given it in 
picked out arbitrarily from every England, that we think Mr. Galton’s 
class of society, would voluntarily meaning is better shown by using 
obey an arbitrary law circumscrib- the word class. 
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fail in its object. No account is taken of the deterioration that 
would result among the mass of the people by withdrawing from 
“general circulation” so much good blood. No account is taken 
of the fact that the genius of modern civilization is equality ; that 
the tendency is to lessen the distinction between classes, while 
Mr. Galton would create a new class separated from all others 
by barriers completely impassable. If too this class ever came 
into existence, a danger apprehended by Mr. Galton would 
certainly arise. It would be assailed by democratic hostility, 
* Suppose the result to be, as stated, that the outside attack would 
make the individuals of the class draw more closely together ; 
enter perforce into co-operative pursuits ; strengthen their feeling 
of caste, and establish, by necessity, intermarriage? Would 
not the election of rulers be, then as now, in the hands of the 
mass, and could this class remain in power after becoming the 
objects of their declared hatred? ‘Taking no part in government 
would not the object for which they were produced have failed ? ° 
Withdrawn, in great measure, from general intercourse with others, 
would they be of any advantage to the State? Would not con- 
tinued intermarriage tend to their deterioration? We cannot think 
these questions capable of being answered satisfactorily. 

Again, there are the following objections, objections preferred 
by Mr. Galton himself and answered by him as we think mea- 
grely and unsatisfactorily. Would sucha race become intoler- 
able to the country at large? Would the individuals become 
priggish and supercilious ? 

“No,” replies Mr. Galton, and he answers both questions at once. 
At first they would have nothing to be conceited about. They 
would not have either wealth or birth (as now-understood and 
now productive of pride), they would be simply men “ good all 
round,” healthy, of strong constitution, and of fairly good intellect, 
not exceptionally brilliant in any way. They would be kept in 
order too by the consciousness that any absurd airs on their part 
would endanger their very existence as a class ; for new blood 
would be of necessity to them and unless they gained the general 
respect, innumerable obstacles would be thrown in the way of 
their gaining fresh adherents. Their attitude of mind would pro- 
bably be like that of the possessors of ancestral property of moder- 
ate value. It would be a point of honour with them to be gentle- 
men. They would feel that marriage out of their class would 
tarnish their blood, and in this feeling all other people would 
sympathise ; recognizing the great advantage to the State of such 
a class, . 

We cannot accept these answers as satisfactory ; the questions 
themselves are pertinent and require to be definitely answered. 
In the first place, for conceit, there need be no superiority 10 
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the individual over his fellows, simply adifference, It is very 
exceptional for a conceited man to be so because he has something 
to be conceited about, it generally happens that he forms an 
over-estimate of an imaginary possession, The children of 
such marriages as those proposed by Mr. Galton would say, 
“We have come into the world under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. The whole country is directly interested in our 
existence. Weare intended to bea superior race, to raise the 
average excellence of human beings.” Having such a_ basis 
to go on would it not follow that, simply as men and women, 
whatever the facts might be, they would believe themselves superior 
to all others? Again, whatever might at first be the case, it is very 
srobable that such a class would eventually distinguish itself, or be 
distinguished, by intellectual superiority ; possibly it might become 
an aristocracy of intellect. A class must have some distinguishing 
qualities, and it cannot go on long being known simply as composed 
- of men ‘ good all round,’ while it is not possible that it should long 
exist as remarkable only for strength or constitutional vigour. 
The disadvantages necessarily attendant on an aristocracy of 
intellect have been pointed out by historians and philosophers over 
and over again ; and that priggishness and superciliousness often 
betray themselves in men of sheer intellect, who want the benevo- 
lence engendered by varied intercourse with the world or the self- 
control gained by association with the refined, is but too well 
known. Again, as we shall afterwards show, Mr. Galton’s scheme 
if carried out would certainly tend to eradicate the feelings of hu- 
man affection, of benevolence and charity ; and from the experience 
of our own age we know how intolerable purely intellectual people 
are tothe rest. The most offensive of all men to meet is the intellec- 
tual bigoted radical ; and we doubt greatly that his presence in 
the community is of benefit. Reason is his god, belief his devil ; 
imagination he but tolerates, as possibly originating true scientific 
theories ; charity he ignores utterly,—what is it but a barbarous 
pandering to ignorance and selfishness ?. Can anything justify a man 
in possession of the truth from declaring it.on every opportunity ? 
Should the mere .arbitrary rules of society be suffered to shield 
ignorance from attack ? The bigoted radical saps the very found- 
ation of most human happiness, declaring no man or woman has 
aright to bea fool. Liberty, he cries, is the birthright of all, 
and with most glorious inconsistency sneers at A for his religion 
and laughs at B for his ignorance. 

These men, scattered about, can at present be endured ; it is 
only when they take command of the society of some unhappy 
town, and at their breeding places, Oxford and Cambridge, or 
when, in concert, they address us through the Saturday Review, 
that they become intolerable. Perhaps, too, they are absolutely 
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of some service, showing how much of happiness we owe to charity, 
benevolence, and foolishness. A distinct class of such men would 
be intolerable, and an aristocracy of such men would be hated 
with a deadly hatred. It may seem a strange thing to say, but 
we believe our aristocracy exists and is popular because of its de- 
fects. Founded on a prerogative of birth and wealth many things 
tend to decrease the dangerous envy of outsiders. The hater 
is well supplied with harmless fuel ; he can expend his wrath in 
laughing at the first gentleman of Europe, in deriding Brummell 
who, grandson of acook, was kiug of the whole order; aud his 
neighbour, whose nobility he eavies, is son of a nail-straightener, 
Sometimes too a titled fool or blackleg, an unlettered baro- 
net, arises. But with an aristocracy of intellect, all these comfort- 
ing exceptions fail. Every man would hold his position by pa- 
tent title. Outsiders may say, the man of birth is a fool, 
the man of money is a vulgarian, and console themselves ; but the 
man of intellect is free from criticism. Are his manners coarse ? 
It is the result of his wonderful individuality. Is he absent in 
society? It is simply the result of his extreme concentrative- 
ness. Is he vain? conceited? Does he take every opportunity 
of displaying his contempt for others? It is simply honesty 
of character, or a weakness attendant on great intellect. Most 
annoying too of all to outsiders, the members of an aristocracy of 
intellect carry their claims to nobility about with them, ready 
to show at all times,—they do not base their claims on ancestors 
long dead ; on hundreds of acres miles away. 

It may be objected that if what we have stated be true, it follows 
that the advance of the world in intellect is undesirable. We have 
simply pointed out the disadvantages of a purely intellectual class. 
Iacreased knowledge isto be desired if accompanied by increased 
affection, benevolence, and charity ; but the advance must be 
general, not particular. . 

Again, Mr. Galton says that this class would be kept in order 
by the consciousness, that any absurd airs would endanger their 
very existence. We entirely disagree with this. Every class and 
every individual, distinguished in any way above others, is 
guilty of certain absurd airs ; it is impossible to refrain altogether 
from trading upon reputation. Long continued intercourse with 
all classes of men is necessary for the man distinguished above 
his fellows, to get rid of self-consciousness, prejudice, assumption of 
superiority. ‘The members of the class proposed to be developed 
by Mr. Galton would be withdrawn by choice and circum- 
stances from. association with others in like position, and would 
necessarily contract certain peculiarities of conduct which would 
be offensive or absurd to people at large. 

Nor can we entirely agree that their attitude of mind would 
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be like that of the possessor of ancestral property of small value : 
that it would be a point of honour with them to he gentlemen : 
that they would feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, and that in this feeling all other people would sym- 
pathise with them. Possibly, their attitude of mind might be like 
that of the possessor of a small ancestral property ; and possibly 
too they might make it a point of honour to be gentlemen.* 
But it must be remembered that the attitude of mind of 
a country gentleman is in great measure the result of the 
life he leads, and though the members of the class in ques- 
tion would engage in every kind of labour, from that of 
carpentering to that of politics, still, as the only object of their 
existence would be the advancement of civilization, we suppose 
every labour they engaged in would be of some benefit to society 
at large; so that the healthy, possibly intellectual, but generally 
unproductive life of the country gentleman would be closed to 
them. 

That they would feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, there 1s no doubt, aud this tends to show that, as 
we have said, they would be proud and supercilious ; believing, 
rightly or wrongly, in their superiority to others. Opportunity 
and association too, influence men greatly to choose their wives in 
their own class. But that outsiders would encourage this feeling, 
we cannot think. There isa strong prejudice, especially among 
Englishmen, in favour of marriages resulting purely from feeling, 
from what is generally termed love. On account of this pre- 
judice nothing is so pleasing to the ordinary individual asa 
marriage where there is great disparity in position between the 
man and woman, where they belong to classes widely different 
in the public esteem. There is clearly a sacrifice on one side or 
the other; there must be a reason for it, and the most probable 
is love. Now, would this feeling, which we believe is common 
among Englishmen from noblemen to crossing-sweepers, be kept 
in abeyance as to the class in question? Would their mar- 
riages, resulting not from mutual esteem or love but made 
simply with a view to the production of children with strong 
constitutions and good brains and bodies, be encouraged by others ? 
We think not. It is difficult also, to reconcile Mr. Galton’s belief 
that these exclusive marriages would have general sympathy, 
with his admission that the class itself might very possibly meet 
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_ * The use of the word gentleman with the man of intellect, a man of 
I8most objectionable. In the pre- intellect. It cannot be maintained 
sent day it has no definite meaning. that it signifies a man, loving his 
With the man of good birth, it neighbour, of refined mind and gentle 
means a man of good birth; with manners—such a signification would 
the man of wealth, a man of wealth; be true only to such a man, 
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with democratic opposition. Nothing we believe, nothing we trust 
could ever make the people of England view such marriages 
with indifference. 

We have debated the objections to Mr. Galton’s scheme which 
appear on the surface ; but a double objection remains which, as 
yet, we have but hinted at. It is this. The scheme though said 
to be for the advantage of all, deals only with a class, tends, 
we think, to increase the difference in intellect and physical power 
between individuals, and to eradicate, or at least weaken, human 
affection, benevolence, and charity. Happiness depends in great 
measure on freedom from prejudice ; on charity and affection. To 
raise a class as proposed, by curtailing choice in marriage, would 
have a most unhappy effect. It is strange that though so much 
wonder and admiration have been bestowed by other countries 
on the domestic happiness of England, but few critics seem to 
have suspected that it could arise from affection cultivated by a 
system of free marriage. It may be said that whatever the theory 
may be, marriages in England are practically made through con- 
siderations of expediency, birth or wealth; that in most cases 
people marry with others of their own class, that the poor nobleman 
takes to himself a rich wife, the self-made millionaire a lady. But, 
however this may be, free choice is the right of every one; 
families cannot betroth their children, sons or daughters, either by 
right or custom; all they can do is to guide their inclinations ; 
unequal marriages are by no means rare, and all married people, 
at the least, make a pretence that love alone governed their 
choice, — 

It would be terrible that this should be sacrificed, even by a few. 
No country in the world can boast the domestic happiness of 
England, no country in the world has been so fortunate in finding 
leaders and commanders rise up unexpectedly in moments of 
danger. How many of these men have written in after-life of the 
affection’their parents bore for one another? Now, we firmly believe* 
that the existence of pure love and sympathy between the parents 
is of the greatest benefit to the future mental and bodily vigour of 
the child. The peace and contentment felt by the mother must 
tend to give firmness, and her sympathy with the father to 
increase the chance of the descent of mental power. But how- 





* This statement is in great there is a greater chance of these 













measure borne out by what Mr. 
Galton shows in his work on Heredi- 
tary Genius,—that of the qualities 
a child inherits, some come direct 
from the mother, some direct from 
the father, and some partly from 
beth. It will be seen at once that 





last inherited qualities being power- 
ful than of the others, and we think 
it may fairly be assumed to follow 
that the more sympathy there exists 
between the parents, the more chance 
there is of such qualities descending 
on the offspring. 
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ever this may be, it is certain that a class who should determine 
their marriages solely with a view to the quality of their offspring, 
with no regard for mutual affection, would be the progenitors 
of a race without the ordinary feelings of human affection, however 
excellent in other respects. Each generation would learn more 
and more to despise such feelings, feelings which had but little 
affected the intercourse of their parents, and which interfered in 
great measure with the exercise of their reason, till at last affec- 
tion would cease to have any influence. Such a loss nothing 
could make up for. Nor would the evil stop here. Charity 
and benevolence would, as attendants, suffer. What new dis- 
coveries in science, what new work of genius gained, could justify 
this, could return. to humanity what it -had lost ? 

As time goes on, each day sees purer and more liberal senti- 
ments gaining the government of men. The old prejudices which 
have so long bound the world, prejudices which have caused 
respect and admiration to be bestowed with such gross injustice, 
are falling before the attacks of reason. A new class of men is 
growing up and increasing over the face of the earth. Men result- 
ing from no system of arbitrary selection, men of no birth, of 
no nation ; men of any birth, of any nation. These men are the 
noblest result of our present civilization. With their tongues and 
pens, with all their power of humour and sarcasm they war against 
prejudice. Charitable above all things, they recognize and preach 
the rights of the poor and feeble, the ugly and the foolish ; 
the dignity of labour is to them a mighty fact, their one 
sense of existence is love of humanity ; their one object of 
existence, the welfare of humanity. These men are the salt of 
the earth. 

All mankind is slowly awakening to the fact that we owe a duty 
to our descendants, that their well-being lies in great measure 
with us. But no system of arbitrary selection can benefit them. 
The accumulated knowledge of the world is immense, and is 
increasing with prodigious strides. The strain upon men’s brains 
is greater day by day. .But any attempt to raise a race of 
men with intellects capable of withstanding such strain must 
be at the expense of feeling. No such loss can advisedly 
be incurred. Let us leave this extreme labour. Our mental 
power is slowly increasing. Let the labour wait till we can cope 
with it. We have eternity before us. Inthe meantime,—while 
always, the interests of the present more closely approach those 
of the future,—we can in no way better benefit our descendants 
than in leading healthy and ‘intellectual lives, by fighting with all 
our might and all our mai against prejudice ; by learning to 
love our neighbour. Then, perhaps, some glorious future may 
‘ome when the people shall say :—“ Disease, bad drains, deformity 
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and idiocy are unknown amongst us; no man, no woman js 
unable to read and write; our bodies and our minds are 
strong and healthy ; we Jove one another. And all these great 
benefits we owe to the persistent efforts of our ancestors.” 














Art. IIL—THE SECT OF THE ASSASSINS. 
Part IV.—“ THE FALL oF BAGHDAD.” 


HE death of Malek Shah was the signal for the breaking 
* up of the Seljukian Empire into a number of independent 
principalities. Syria,- Palestine, and all Asia Minor were parti- 
tioned out among a dozen different Turkish Chiefs. Khorasan 
and Irak became. the. scene of a fierce civil war extending over 
several years, between two'sons of Malek Shah, Barkiaroc and 
Muhammad. Drought was added to the horrors of war ; the people 
perished by thousands of famine ; the incessant marching and 
countermarching of the hostile armies destroyed the remnant of 
food which had survived the. want of rain. About the same time 
from the borders of Christendom a fresh scourge was beheld prepar- 
ing for Islam. The hests of the Red Cross passed the Bosphorus, 
and fought their way knee-deep in blood, to the walls of Jerusalem. 
The capture of the Holy City struck like the point of a poisoned 
dagger to the heart of every true Moslem. There is a story in 
Sadi’s “ Gulistan ” which tells more than pages of rhetoric could do, 
of the profound alarm, suspiciousness, and all its attendant cruelty 
which at this time possessed the minds of men: Two durweshes, 
he tells us, travelling together came to a certain city; they were 
suspected of being ‘spies, -cast into.a small cell, and bricked up. 
Sadi makes not the smallest commentary on this summary pro- 
ceeding. It was, we suppose, much too common an occurrence to 
require any. He merely goes on to say that a few days after, find- 
ing they were not spies the citizens unburied them. One was dead; 
the other—a man accustomed to endure long fasts—was still living ; 
a circumstance which causes Sadi to dwell—not upon the cruelty and 
injustice of the whole proceeding—but upon the great utility of 
inuring the body to long abstinence from food. We know of hardly 
aay passage in Oriental history; which, both by what it does and does 
not say, gives so vivid a glimpse of an utterly chaotic and disor- 
ganised world, This, as we said in our last paper, was exactly the 
atmosphere in which a power like that of the Assassins could 
flourish best. Hasan Sabah extended his power in every direc- 
tion. To the fortress of Alamut, his partisans by degrees added most 
of the strongest castles of Irak, They seized others in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Ispahan ; and in the province of Koumis, and 
the mountainous region of Kuhistan, almost every impregnable 
or difficult summit became the seat of an Ismailien garrison. The 
establishment of the Assassins in Syria followed very closely 
Upon their acquisitions in Khorasan and Irak. At the close of the 
eleventh century of our era: they had established themselves in 
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Aleppo. Their chief, an astrologer and physician, had converted 
to the Ismailien doctrine the Seljukian Prince Ridhouan—who 
ruled in that city. He built his new friends a place of worship, 
and allowed the public celebration of their peculiar rites. The 
neighbouring princes wrote in vain, protesting against this scandal- 
ous protection of impious heretics. A great number of people 
embraced the new faith in order to bask in the sunshine of 
the royal favour. All who wished to live in peace and secu- 
rity had to humiliate themselves before the astrologer and his 
followers. Their numbers augmented continually, They practised 
the most outrageous tyranny on the rest of the inhabitants, carrying 
off women and children from the streets in open day. The quarter 
in which they resided became a sort of Eastern Alsatia where crimi- 
nals of every kind sought and obtained shelter and protection. 
Alp Arslan, the son and successor of Ridhouan, continued to protect 
the sect as his father had done. They gradually extended their 
power, making many proselytes, over the province of Mesopotamia, 
Their most active Daz or missionary was a certain Behram, who 
had fled into Syria to avoid death at the hands of Barkiaroc, the 
Sejukide Sultan. He travelled all over the country, seeking for 
converts, chiefly among the lowest of the population. Finally he 
entered the service of Thogtekin, the Prince of Damascus ; and 
obtained from him the cession of the strong fort of Paneas, He 
was no sooner established there than his partisans flocked to him 
from all sides. The Ismailiens acquired so much power and 
inspired so deep a terror through all Syria that nota soul dared 
to raise voice or hand against them—every scoundrel assumed the 
designation of an Ismailien as a convenient cloak for his mal- 
practices. The doctors of the law, the learned men, and the 
whole body of the orthodox were subjected to every species of 
indignity and persecution. The terror of assassination had struck 
the energies of the boldest with the torpor of paralysis. This state 
of things lasted until 1129, not, however, without occasional reverses. 
In the year 1113, the people of Aleppo rose against their oppressors ; 
three hundred Assassins were slaughtered in the streets; two 
hundred were captured and thrown headlong from the lofty rock 
on which the citadel was built. In 1121, seven hundred more 
were put to the sword in the town of Diarbekir. But the instiga- 
tors of these reprisals all perished under the blows of the secret 
dagger. The gaps in their ranks were filled-up by new recruits. 
At last, however, in 1129, vengeance long deferred, fell upon the 
Order with a severity which, for awhile, put an end to their power 
in Syria. The Ismailieus in Damascus had entered into secret 
negotiations with the Crusaders, in which they undertook to admit 
them into that city on the condition that the Crusaders placed them 
in possession of Tyre. But the plot was divulged before it could be 
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put into execution ; and proclamation was made throughout the 
streets of Damascus, to hunt out the Ismailiens and slaughter them 
where ever found. Six thousand of these sectaries were massacred 
at once ; a large number were captured and crucified along the walls 
of the city ; and so implacable was the feeling against them, that 
a woman slew her own husband and daughter, who had become 
converts to the new doctrines, and suspended their heads to the 
door of her house. The Ismailien Governor of Paneas, terrified at 
this overwhelming disaster, ceded that fortress to the French, and 
sought an asylum in the territory of the Crusaders. Fora brief 
period, the reign of the dagger was suspended in Syria. 

Five years before this event, Hasan Sabah, the Founder of 
the Order, had died at Alamut. His life had been one of strange 
mysterious seclusion. He had never, since his first establ'shment 
at Alamut, emerged from the privacy of his apartment ; inscru- 
table and pitiless as Destiny, he had gazed across the troubled 
world of Oriental politics, himself invisible, and wherever he 
perceived a formidable foe, had directed the dagger to his heart. 
The roll of his victims would be too long to enumerate here. 
Warriors, vizirs, merchants—he spared none. But to the last, he 
enforced among his followers the most rigid adherence to the 
letter of the Koran; the fearful negativism which lay at the 
root of his doctrines was concealed from the many under an 
impenetrable veil; and one of his last acts was the execution 
of his own son because he had presumed to drink wine. “ He 
expired,” writes the Chevalier Joseph von Hammer’ “not on the 
bed of torture which-his crimes merited ; not under the poniards 
which he had drawn against the hearts of the best and greatest 
of his contemporaries, but by the natural effect of age; after a 
blood-stained reign of thirty-five years, during which he not 
only never quitted the castle of Alamut, but had never removed 
more than twice during this long period from his chamber to 
the terrace. ” 

Kia Busurgomid, the General, and Chief Missionary of Hasan, 
succeeded him in the office of Grand Master. He reigned for four- 
teen years. His tenure of power is memorable for the murder of the 
Caliph Mostarshed. Rashid, the successor of Mostarshed, at once 
commenced to collect an army to avenge his death ; but ere his 
preparations were complete, a party of Assassins entered his camp 
and slew him in his tent. His army instantly dispersed. The 
intelligence of this murder gave occasion to great rejoicings at 
Alamut. Public festivals were held, and for seven days and nights, 
the sound of kettledrums and cornets passed on from fortress to 
fortress throughout Kohistan, the glad tidings that the Chief of the 
heretics had succumbed to-the might of the true Faith. The 
bitterness of spirit on both sides had now reached the utmost limit 
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of intensity. Fetwas and judgments rained down like a deluge 
from the spiritual upholders of the orthodox faith in which the 
Ismailiens were anathematised and condemned. It wag 
declared lawful, and indeed obligatory to slay them either in 
open war or as outlaws and infidels. It was pronounced impossi. 
ble for one of this sect to repent even if he wished to do 
so. He was irredeemably doomed to hell fire; and his execu. 
tion was commanded even though he wished to abjure his 
errors ; because perjury was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Order. _On the other party, the sudden and strange fate which 
overtook the mightiest enemies of the Order, produced a profound 
and unwonted exultation of spirit. The Christian expectation of a 
Second Advent, had its counterpart in the hearts of thousands 
in the ‘countries of Islami in the hope of an Imam about to be 
revealed. We have spoken of this belief in our former essays, 
And just as in the annals of Christendom it will be found that 
during periods of the darkest calamity this belief in a second Ad- 
vent became most of all a living power, so was it with its counter- 
part in the history of Muhammadanism. It was as messengers 
sent before to prepare the way forthe coming of the Imam, that 
Hasan Sabah and his missionaries had won the credence of suffer- 
ing multitudes. These knew nothing of the nameless horrors 
that lay hid behind the appearance of a devout and scrupulous 
obedience to the most trifling precepts of the Prophet. They 
treated, as the calumnies of the wicked, the curses of orthodox 
doctors, and the tales of assassination. The swift and terrible 
doom which swept away the chief of their enemies was a proof te 
them that the night of suffering and persecution was drawing 
to anend. The long-waited-for Imam was at last at hand ; the 
day of vengeance in his heart, and the year of his redeemed was 
come. The Chiefs of the Order took care to maintain this delusion 
by every means in their power. When Sandjar, the Sultan of 
Khorasan, sent an envoy to Alamut for the express purpose of 
obtaining authoritative information regarding their secret’ tenets, 
the reply given was in a strain of unimpeachable orthodoxy. “ Our 
doctrine is as follows : “ We believe in the unity of God, and consider 
that only as true wisdom, which accords with His word and 
the commands of the Prophet ; we observe these’ as they are 
iven in the holy book of the Koran ; we believe im-all that the 
rophet has taught concerning the creation. and: the last day, 
rewards and punishments, the judgment and the resurrection. 
To believe this is necessary, and no one is permitted to pass his 
judgment on God’s commands, or even to alter a letter of them. 
These are the fundamental rules of our sect ; and if the Sultan 
approves them not, he may send one of his theologians to enter 


into polemical -discussions on the subject.” 
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In’ Syria, meanwhile, the Order had recovered more than its 
ancient power, and that, too, in the face of difficulties which 
threatened at one time its very existence, The great Nuroodeen, 
Sultan of Aleppo, had completely checked the progress of the 
Crusaders ; his chief officer, the famous Saladin (Saleh-oo-deen—i.e¢,, 
the Pillar of the Faith) had marched an. army to Cairo, de- 
throned the representative of the Fatimite Caliphs and restored 
the supremacy of the Abbasides in Egypt. The Assassins cut 
off from their parent stem might have been expected to wither 
away like a fallen leaf. But they had struck root too firmly 
in new soil to be affected by this event; and about this time 
(A.H. 543, A.D. 1148-49) we find mentioned for the first time, 
the most celebrated ‘chieftain among the Syrian Assassins —Sinan, 
surnamed Rashid-oo-deen. He was a native of Busora, and 
commenced his career as one of the Devoted, in the service 
of the Grand Master of Alamut. Aleppo was the first Syrian city 
in which he took up bis abode ; he affected an extraordinary 
sanctity, wearing the coarsest garments and preserving a strict 
abstinence from wine. He was, according to the testimony of 
an Arabic historian, endowed with great power over the minds 
of all who came in contact with him, and possessed of a 
fascinating . eloquence which did him yeoman’s service in the 
work of proselytism.. He rose gradually to the supreme authority; 
making the fortress of Kehf his residence. He built new for- 
tresses and repaired the old ones belonging to the Order through- 
out Syria; all the petty princes around trembled before the Lord 
of so many. secret daggers; and he reigned over the sect with 
undisputed ascendancy for more than thirty years. His power 
excited the jealousy of the Grand Masters of Alamut, and Assas- 
sins were several times despatched to Kehf to make away with 
the formidable lieutenant. But every attempt failed. Some of 
his intending murderers he caused to be executed; others he 
gained over. But his most dreaded enemy was Nur-oo-deen, whose 
armies from time to time invaded his territory, until at length 
the Sultan resolved to march -against him in person, and rid the 
world of the obnoxious sect. But this danger was averted from 
Sinan by the death of Nur-oo-deen (15th May, 1174). 

At the close of the same year Saladin laid siege to Aleppo, 
which he wished to wrest away from the son of his old master—a 
child of twelve years of age. The. Vizir Saad-oo-deen Kumuchtekin, 
who directed the affairs of the principality, desperate of making 
4 successful resistance, sent a large sum of money to Sinan, and 
assigned. to. him several grants of land on condition ‘that he should 
cause Saladin to be murdered. On a freezing winter day several! 
Assassins entered the. eamp of Saladin ;. but they were almost 
immediately detected by one of his officers, Him they slew, and 
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then made a rush for the Sultan’s tent. But the alarm had been 
given ; the Assassins were surrounded, and after a desperate strug- 
gle during which they killed or wounded several of their assailants, 
were cui to pieces toaman. Saladin, undismayed, continued to press 
the siege until compelled to raise it by the news that the Crusa- 
ders had laid siege to Emessa, His approach relieved that town 
and in the following year (A.D. 1176) he laid siege to Azaz, 
situated to the north-east of Aleppo, and took it in thirty-eight days, 
This time again, Kumuchtekin, alarmed at the progress of Saladin, 
had recourse to Sinan and won him over with large presents and 
promises, The Assassins disguised themselves in the uniform of 
Saladin’s troops, and in this manner obtained free access to the 
camp. They took partin the military operations, exhibiting the 
greatest courage. One day (2nd May, 1176) the Sultan, accord- 
ing to his wont, came to the tent of the Emir Djawely Ali Sadi, 
which was erected near the mangonels. From thence it was his 
habit to inspect the war machines, and encourage the soldiers by 
his presence. As he was distributing presents and rewards, the dis- 
guised Assassins mingled among the spectators. Suddenly one of 
them sprang forth from the crowd and struck at the Sultan’s head 
with his dagger. The weapon glanced aside from the steel helmet, 
but slipping down, scratched the cheek and drew blood. The Sul- 
tan seized the murderer, and flung him to the ground where 
he was instantly hacked to pieces. It was all the work of a 
moment, Nothing dismayed, however, by the fate of their 
comrade, a second and a third murderer started forth with naked 
uplifted dagger. But it was too late; the first spring had 
been made and failed, and twenty flashing swords were buried 
in the bodies of the murderers long before they could get 
within dagger’s length of their victim. A fourth assassin fled, and 
was also cut to pieces. Saladin took speedy vengeance upon 
Sinan. He laid waste his territory with fire and sword; slew 
a great number of his people, carried away a multitude as 
prisoners, and laid siege to Massiath—the strongest fortress in his 
possession. Sinan, in despair, sent word to Saladin’s uncle—a 
near neighbour of his—that unless he instantly persuaded Saladin 
to withdraw, Sinan would be under the painful necessity of killing 
the uncle, with the dagger of an Ismailien. The entreaties of his 
frightened relative had not the smallest effect upon Saladin ; but 
his army weary of fighting and laden with plunder, were angrily 
demanding rest; and Saladin was shortly after compelled to 
withdraw into his own dominions. 

Kumuchtekin, though baffled in his designs upon Saladin, 
had other enemies he needed to be rid of, and he soon had another 
occasion to employ the friendly knives of the Assassins, At 
the court of his master Melic Saleh were two noblemen whose 
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increasing favor and authority threatened to ruin his own. It 
pecame a trial of strength; either he had to perish or they ; and 
he bethought him of an admirable device for effecting his 
purpose. Our day as Melic Saleh was starting for the chase, 
Kumuchtekin placed before him a blank paper, and requested him 
to sign it, as he had need of his signature for an affair which 
admitted of no delay. The young Prince did as he was requested 
without further question; and Kumuchtekin made use of the 
signature to cover a letter to Sinan demanding murderers to kill 
the nobles obnoxious to Kumuchtekin. Sinan—who derived 
a considerable part of his revenues by the prompt execution of all 
orders relating to’ assassination—at once despatched a party of 
four assassins to Aleppo. The two nobles were attacked in the 
streets, one was killed, but the other escaped unhurt. Three of the 
murderers were killed by the populace; the fourth was seized and 
put to the torture in the presence of Melic Saleh. In the midst 
of his agonies he cried out, “‘ Why do you torture me, when I have 
only attempted to execute your orders?” Melic Saleh could not 
understand this appeal and wrote to Sinan reproaching him with 
attempting to lay the guilt of his murders upon his head. Sinan 
replied by sending him the letter with his signature attached, which 
requested the murder of the two nobles attacked. The designs of 
Kumuchtekin were thus discovered ; but to plan the murder of a 
rival is a matter of very small account in an Oriental Court ; and 
the dexterity evinced in the present proceeding served to augment, 
rather than diminish, the power of Kumuchtekin. Subsequently, 
ae he fell under his master’s displeasure, and was tortured to 
eath, 

The order of events now brings us to the famous murder of 
Conrade of Montferrat, Prince of Tyre and titular King of 
Jerusalem. Conrade had two powerful enemies, the Sultan 
Saladin and Richard of England, and both of them have been 
accused of procuring his assassination. So far as Richard is 
concerned, we may, we think, dismiss the accusation as supported 
by no evidence whatever. It was first thrown into circulation 
by Philippe Auguste of France, and John of England when Rich- 
ard had left the Holy Land and was on his way to England. The 
motives which induced them to spread abroad this calumny are 
manifest. Phillippe wished to retain his hold on the Norman domi- 
nions of Richard ; John on his English. They both knew that once 
the terrible Crusader had set foot within them, they could not stand 
fora moment before him. But Richard was a captive in the hands 
of Leopold of Austria—a near relative of the murdered man; and 
such a charge brought at sueh a time seemed to be the exact thing 
required to quicken the recollection of old affrontsinto a desire 
for immediate retaliation. The hesitation felt by the Archduke 
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to proceed to extremes against the greatest warrior of the Holy 
Cross, might be, not improbably, merged in a desire to revenge 
the murder of a kinsman, on the man who had procured his 
death. It was exactly the sort of calumny likely to be devised 
by the astute and unprincipled monarch of France. On the 
other hand, we may be certain that no Muhammadan historian 
would sully the fair fame of the great Saladin by attributing 
such a deed to him unless it was a generally admitted fact, 
The criminality would not lie so much in the murder itself; 
it was right and proper perhaps, that no faith should be kept 
with the infidel ; but in the making use of so impious an heretic as 
an Ismailien Chief in order to effectit. According to Ibn-al- 
Athir, Saladin sent to Sinan, requesting him to send emissaries to 
murder both Richard and Conrade, and pledging himself to pay 
ten thousand pieces of gold in case he was rid of both of his ene- 
mies, This statement throws rather a lurid light over the Saladin 
of romance. Sinan, however, did not think it politic to slay the 
English King. So long as Richard could lead the Red Cross _ hosts, 
Saladin had his hands too full of work to menace the safety 
of the Assassins. But the Grand Master had no scruples about 
the Marquis, and he was anxious to get the ten thousand pieces 
of gold; so he sent two of his “ Devoted” attired as monks to 
murder the titular King of Jerusalem. They took up their abode 
in Tyre and dwelt there for six months. By an affectation of the 
most exemplary piety they gained the good will of the ecclesiastics, 
and Conrade himself conceived such a liking for them that he 
would never permit them out of his sight. On the 13th day of the 
second Rebi A.H. 588 (29th April 1192) as he was going out 
to dine with a Bishop, the Assassins attacked and inflicted on him 
several wounds. One was slain on the spot ; the other fled and 
concealed himself in a neighbouring church. It so chanced that 
the wounded Marquis was conveyed into this very church to 
have his hurts attended to; the hidden murderer rushed forth 
and finished his victim. He was captured and executed, The 
suspicions attaching to Saladin in connection with this murder are 
strengthened by the fact, mentioned by Aboulfcoeda, that when 
was concluded with Richard four months after the murder of 
prade, Saladin insisted upon a special stipulation to the effect 
that the lards of the Ismailiens were to be held to come within the 
terms of the treaty. This, it seems plain, could have been dic- 
tated by no other motive than to preserve them from the conse- 
quences of an act, which he knew had been instigated by himself. 
Except on the supposition of some such secret motive it is im- 
possible to divine why the Sultan should have exhibited so much 
tenderness towards a ruler who had twice attempted his life. 


" Sinan himself died in the same or the year after Conrade’s 
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murder. It was rather more than half a century after this time 
(A.D, 1256) that the Ismailiens in Persia were overthrown by the 
Mongo! Chief Houlagou Khan. But in following out the history 
of the Order in Syria, we have lost sight of their doings in 
Persia, and must resume the thread of the story, from the death 
of Kia Busurgomid, the second Grand Master at Alamut. 

Kia Busurgomid reigned as Grand Master for fourteen years, 
and was succeeded by his son, Kia Muhammad. During both their 
lifetimes, the precepts of Islam were strictly observed. But with 
the accession of Hassan, the son of the latter, a new régime was 
inaugurated. Hassan declared himself to be the Imam promised 
by Sabah, the founder of the Order, who had been waited for so 
long and with such impatient expectation. We have compared 
this looking after the coming of the Imam, to the Christian ex- 
pectation of the second Advent of Christ. Both beliefs derive 
their practical power over the mind from the spectacle of the 
intolerable confusion and misery of the existing world. They are 
like the beam of light which Milton’s Satan beheld in his 
journey through the realms of Chaos, sending far into the bosom 
of dim night a glimmering dawn. But if we advance a step 
further, and scrutinise more narrowly the character of these 
respective expectations, nothing can be more instructive than 
the differences they exhibit. They seems to us to afford, at 
a glance, the explanation of the vast gulf which separates 
Christendom. from--Islam-; the- vigorous progressive life of the 
one, the crumbling decrepitude of the other. Every reader of 
the Pauline Epistles is familiar with the great Apostle’s reiter- 
ated denunciations of the hard tyranny of the Law. The Law, 
he says, worketh wrath: where no law is there is no trans- 
gression. Sin taking occasion by the commandment, deceiv- 
ed me, and by it slew me. The essence of the Gospel was 
its promised emancipation from this tyranny—the elevation of 
the believer into the free life of the Spirit. In the mind of 
the Muhammadan believer there was a like ardent craving to 
be liberated from the shackles of the law, and raised into what 
he would also have termed the free life of the Spirit. But 
there was also this profound difference. The God in whom the 
Apostle believed was a God of righteousness; the law which 
held the Apostle in subjection was the expression of His character ; 
it was holy and just and good. The Apostle confessed it was so 
with his whole heart ; but precisely because it was so, it brought 
home to his conscience by the force of contrast, how far he him- 
self had fallen away from that holy and just and righteous con- 
dition, Without this law, he had not known sin, asa man who 
has never seen light would not understand what the eye feels as 
darkness. The freedom he longed after was not the abrogation 
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of the law, but the communication of spiritual power so that he 
might obey it to the uttermost. Christ was to him the pro- 
totype of the Muhammadan’s Imam, who was to set free humanity 
from this bondage by renewing the inner man into an exact 
conformity with the law of God. The law ceased to be a law, 
when it had once become the natural expression and proper fruit 
of the Spirit within. The life of the Spirit was a liberation from 
the lusts that war against the soul, and the bringing the life of the 
individual into absolute harmony with the will of a righteous and 
loving God. The expectation of a second Advent, as popularly 
understood, may be represented as the material presentation of 
the Pauline theology. Christ is to reign as a visible king ; and 
every one is to be perfectly happy, because every one is to be 
perfectly good. 

The Muhbammadan’s God on the other hand was not a righteous 
God but an arbitrary fate, and the emancipation he craved for was 
fashioned in the likeness of that fundamental article of faith. We 
know that abundant passagescan be produced from the Koran, where- 
in the moral attributes of God are set forth and strongly insisted 
upon. But such passages have failed to mould to any great extent 
the practical religion of Islam, because the Koran isa book without 
any moral gradations. Every institution and every precept 
stands upon one and the same ground—the will of God. They are 
all equally binding upon the Faithful, and equally terrible in 
every case are the consequences of disobedience. The inevitable 
result was that the moral attributes of the Creator were speedily 
lost sight of—swallowed up, so to speak, in the image of an arbitrary 
Being who had imposed a multitude of cruel restrictions upon 
his creatures, from no other motive than because he had the 
power to doso. The Law of Islam reflected the whims of a capri- 
cious despot : not as with the Christian Apostle, the image of a 
righteous will, The moral law was regarded as a tyrannous and 
hateful restraint on the natural passions and propensities of hu- 
man nature, precisely as the ceremonial Jaw was a tyrannous and 
hateful tax on the physical endurance of men. The Christian 
prayed for a power which should enable him to fulfil the law; 
the Muhammadan, for one which should destroy it. The free life 
of the Spirit, according to St. Paul, consisted in the emancipation 
of the man from all fleshly lusts; the free life of the Spirit, 
according to the Muhammadan, consisted in their free and un- 
restrained indulgence. This was the promised reward of the 
believer after this life; the advent of the Imam by doing away 
with the law, would set them free to enjoy the like pleasures 10 
this. Not only pilgrimages, prayers, and fastings would cease to be 
performed, but any impulse that visited the mind might then 
be followed out, without fear or compunction, The second advent 
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of the Christian was to be the signal for the complete perfecting 
of Man’s mora] nature; the second advent of the Shia was to 
be the announcement of its utter degradation. 

Hassan, before his accession to the supreme authority, had 
caused to be spread abroad that he was the Imam _pro- 
mised by Hassan-ibn-Sabah ; and as he drank wine freely and in- 
dulged in other forbidden practices, Mirkhond informs us, he won 
over many adherents, who saw in these lawless habits a clear sign 
of thecoming Imam who was to do away with all prohibitions what- 
ever. On becoming Grand Master, he lost no time in publicly 
assuming this divine character. In the Ramzaun of A.H. 559, the 
inhabitants of the province of Rudbar were collected by his 
orders at the castle of Alamut. On the place of prayers a pulpit 
was placed facing towards Mecca, and in the four corners four 
different coloured flags were planted—a white, a red, a yellow, 
and a green. On the seventeenth day of the month the people 
were assembled on this place; Hassan ascended the pulpit and 
commenced by involving his hearersin error and confusion by 
dark and puzzling expressions. He made them believe that an 
envoy of the Imam (the phantom of a Caliph still tottering on 
the Egyptian throne) had come to him, and brought an epistle 
addressed to all Ismaelites by which the fundamental maxims 
ofthe sect were renovated and fortified. He declared that 
according to this letter, the gates of merey and grace ‘were 
open to all who would follow and obey him ; that those were the 
peculiarly elect’; that they should be freed from all the obligations 
of the law ; released from the burthen of all commands and prohibi- 
tions ; that he had brought them now to the day of the resurrection 
(i.e, the manifestation of the Imam). Upon this, he began to recite, 
in Arabic, the khutbah, or prayer, which he pretended to have 
just received from the Imam. An interpreter, standing at the 
foot of the pulpit, translated to the audience in the following words: 
“Hassan the son of Muhammadthe son of Busurgomid is our 
Caliph to whom all who profess our doctrine are to yield obe- 
dience in spiritual as well as temporal affairs executing his com- 
mands and considering his words as inspired, and must not 
transgress his prohibitions, but observe his behests as our own. 
Know all that our Lord has mercy on them, and has led them to 
the most high God.” He then descended from the pulpit, caused 
tables to be covered, and commanded the people to break the fast 
and to give themselves up to all kinds of pleasure, to music and 
play, as on feast days ; “for to-day,” said he, “is the day of the 
resurrectien,” 7.¢., the manifestation of the Imam.* 





* The account of this ceremony is Hammer’s “ History of the Assassins :” 
a verbatim transcript of a passage in which passage in its turn is an 
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To complete the proceeding it was necessary, however, to deduce 
the descent of Hassan from the Fatimite Caliphs, as, according to 
the Ismailien belief, the Imam must be incarnate in one of that 
family. An absurd story was accordingly invented which set 
forth that a child stolen from the harem of the Egyptian Caliph 
Mostansur, had been brought to Alamut, and that the child 
of that child had been substituted by a confidential maid for a 
new born babe of Kia Busurgomid, and that consequently Hassan, 
though supposed to be the son of the preceding Grand Master, 
was in truth the grandson of the Fatimite Caliph, and in conse- 
quence the incarnate Imam. Hassan received the name of the Lord 
of the Resurrection, and his followers that of the sect of the Resurrec- 
tion. But to emancipate subjects from all restraints either of 
law or conscience is a dangerous policy for kings, and four years 
had hardly elapsed before the incarnate Imam was murdered by 
his own brother-in-law. Hassan was succeeded by his son, Muham- 
mad, whose first act was to slay the murderer of his father, together 
with all his kindred, male and female. Muhammad II. reigned forty- 
five years, but during this period occurs one of those lapses not 
unfrequent in Oriental history. There is not a single fact recorded 
of this long period save one, which is thus given by Hammer, 
translating as usual from Mirkhond :— 

“During the Grand Mastership of Muhammad II. the son of 
Hassan II., the Imam Fakhr-oo-deen taught jurisprudence publicly 
in his native city Rhe. Having been slandered by some who 
envied his reputation, as a secret disciple of the Ismailien 
doctrine, and even one of their missionaries, he mounted the 
pulpit, and in order to clear himself from the imputation he 
abused and anathematised the Ismailiens. As soon as the Grand 
Master received information of this, through his emissaries, he sent 
one of the Devoted to Rhe with special instructions. This man 
assumed the character of a student of law, and visited the Imam’s 
College. Seven months elapsed without his finding a fitting oppor- 
tunity to execute his commission. At last he found his opportu- 
nity when the Imam’s servant was absent in quest of food, and 
his master alone in his cabinet. The Assassin entered, locked 
the door, and throwing the Imam to the ground, placed the point 
of his dagger to his breast. The Imam demanded his purpose. 
‘To tear out thy heart and bowels’—‘ And wherefore ?’—*‘ Be- 
cause thou hast spoken evil of the Ismailiens in the public pulpit. 
The Imam entreated the Assassin to spare his life, and swore 


——— 





almost exact translation from the Per- with the exception of a few particulars 
sian History of Mirkhond. All thefacts regarding the overthrow of the Assas- 
relating to the Assassins of Persiacon- sins which are to be found in Rashid- 
tained in the present essay are taken eddin’s History of the Mongols. 
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most solemnly never to speak ill of the Ismailiens again. ‘If I 
leave thee, said the murderer, ‘thou wilt fall back into thy old 
ways, and consider thyself relieved from thy oath by artful sophis- 
tries. ‘The Imam renounced all explaining away of the oath 
and was willing to abide the penalties of perjury. ‘I had no 
commands to slay thee, or I had not been wanting in the execution. 
Muhammad, the son of Hassan greets thee, and requests thee to 
honor him with a visit at his castle. Thou shalt there receive 
unbounded power, and we will obey thee as honest servants.’ ‘We 
despise,’ says the Grand Master, ‘the rumours of the people, 
which glide from our ears like nuts from a globe; but you shall 
not insult us, because your words are graven as witha graver on 
the stone.’ The Imam replied that he could not go to Alamut, 
but that, in future, he would not permit himself to utter a word 
against the lord of that fortress. Upon this the Assassin drew 
three hundred pieces of gold from his girdle, which he gave him, 
saying ‘Behold thy pension; and by a decree of the divan thou 
wilt receive the same annually from the Reis Mosaffer. I also 
leave thee two dressesof Yemen for thy servant ; these also the 
Grand Master sends thee, At the same instant the Assassin 
disappeared. The Imam took the dresses and the money, and 
for four or five years the same sum was scrupulously paidjhim. 
Prior to this occurrence, he was wont, whenever he mentioned the 
Ismaeliens in a discussion to express himself thus: “ Whatever 
the Ismailiens (whom may God curse and destroy) may say.” 
After he had received the pension he always said briefly : ‘‘ What- 
ever the Ismailiens may say. He answered one of his pupils 
who asked him the reason of this change : ‘ We may not curse the 
Ismailiens ; their arguments are too convincing and pointed.’ 

What passed during the long reign of Muhammad is, as we 
have said, only matter of conjecture. But the silence of historians 
regarding the deeds of the Assassins may be accepted as a proof 
that during this reign their power—at least in Persia—must have 
dwindled into insignificance. It is manifestly impossible that 
authority and obedience—the two essential attributes of a State— 
should co-exist with a scheme of life declaring that each man is 
permitted to do what is right in his own eyes. Consequently 
with the accession of Jelall-oo-deen Hassan — the son of 
Muhammad — an attempt was made to recover the lost 
virtue which had gone forth when Hassan made his imprudent 
proclamation that immorality was henceforth to be the law of life 
for the Ismailien. The new Grand Master set himself to build up, 
at least, the outer semblance of orthodoxy. He publicly burned 
a number of books which he-affirmed to be the heretical doctrines 
laid down by Hassan Sabah the founder of the Order. He caused 

the mosques to be rebuilt, and the Muezzins’ callto prayer was again 
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heard from the castellated mountain tops of Kuhistan where the 
Ismailiens dwelt among their fastnesses. The solemn assembly 
on Fridays was once more re-established ; and the new Grand 
Master summoned around him readers of the Koran, preachers, 
scribes, and professors, whom he loaded with honors, and ap- 
pointed to his newly-built mosques and colleges. Not content with 
this, he sent ambassadors to the Caliph and to all the sovereigns 
of Central Asia and Syria to assure them that he had abandoned 
the abominable errors of his fathers, and become a true and 
faithful follower of the Prophet, Great changes had taken place 
in Asia since the death of the first Grand Master. The empire 
of the Seljukides had vanished, and the great potentate of that 
day was the Sultan of Kharezm (the modern Khiva) who had 
succeeded by a series of victorious campaigns in uniting under 
his single sceptre the whole of Khorasan and Trans-Oxiana, right 
up to the frontiers of Hindoostan. He, as well as the Caliph, 
believed in the sincerity of the professions of Jellal-oo-deen ; his 
envoys were received with distinction, and for the first time since 
the foundation of the Order, the Grand Master of Alamut was 
formally admitted into the body of lawful and orthodox Muham- 
madan pctentates. The Doctors of the Law issued declarations 
attesting their belief in the purity and veracity of his profession 
of faith, and he received the designation of the “ New Moslem.” 
Jelal-oo-deen was not content to stay even here. Jn the second 
year of h's reign, his mother and wife went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The journey was conducted with an extraordinary degree 
of magnificence. A banner was borne in front of the procession ; 
and the munificence of Jellal-oo-deen’s wife to the crowd of 
pilgrims exceeded all that had been known for many years. 

But just about this time (A.H. 615, A.D. 1214) Asia was stunned 
by the most fearful calamity that has ever fallen on the human 
race—the Mongol Invasion. Like the huge wave of some immeasur- 
able cyclone, the human deluge rolled over the oases of Bokhara 
and Khiva and the provinces of Khorasan and Irak till it reached 
the confines of Russia. Men seemed struck with a paralysis of 
terror and despair which rendered them incapable of resistance. 
Here and there the fortifications of some populous city checked 
for a brief while the advancing tide. It broke for a moment, and 
eddied backward from the barrier; but only to re-collect itself, 
only to pour on again with redoubled fury. The barrier was sub- 
merged, and when the waters receded, or passed on, a wide waste 
of blackened ruins alone remained to mark the spot. 

The frozen deserts which are at the present day included under 
the name of Siberia contain one grand lake, whose vast expanse 
almost entitles it to the appellation of an inland sea. The Lake 
Baikal is about three hundred miles in length, and fifty in breadth ; 
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its waters ere sweet and transparent, and abonnd in fish. There 
are several floating islands in this lake which are blown by the 
wind sometimes to one bank, sometimes to another. The storms 
‘ that sweep over it are terrific in their violence, rending the ice 
in pieces even in the depth of winter. The chain of mountains 
which divide Siberia from the pasture lands of Mongolia, encircle 
the waters of the lake. The springs which hurry down their 
sides, not only fill this huge reservoir, but give rise to all the rivers 
of North-Eastern Asia. The mountains bristle with huge rocks 
in which a few hardy trees have struck their roots, and their 
summits are covered with eternal ice. At the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the Mongols fed their flocks in the country south 
of the Baikal Lake ; the branch of the tribe to which Tchinguiz 
Khan belonged dwelling among the mountains of Bourcan Caldoun, 
where many of the great rivers of Asia have their source. Accord- 
ing to the tradition eurrent among them, 2,000 years before the 
birth of Tchinguiz Khan, the Mongols were assailed and extermi- 
nated by the other nations of Tartary. The chief fell in the 
general massacre ; and of all this family the only survivors were 
his youngest son Kaian, and his nephew Nagos. At the close of 
the fatal day which witnessed the slaughter of their fellow tribes- 
men, these two young princes, with their wives, found themselves 
the prisoners of one man, who conveyed them to his own home. 
‘ney soon after effected their escape; and returning to the old 
pasture lands of their tribe they took possession of the camels, 
horses, cows, and sheep, which their conquerors, glutted with 
plunder, had neglected to carry off. The battle-field was still 
cumbered with the corpses of the slain, both friend and foe. The 
young princes collected the clothes and other valuables found upon 
the dead, and laden with spoil, sought shelter in the mountains. 
Deep in the recesses of the hills, they came upon a path so narrow 
that only one man could proceed along it at a time. They ascended 
this; huge precipitous cliffs rising upon either hand, so that they 
could barely catch a glimpse. of the blue sky above them, until 
they all at once emerged upon a beautiful and delightful valley, 
carpeted with verdure, and intersected im every direction with 
sparkling streams, 

In this lovely and inaccessible spot they took up their abode. 
They gave it the name of Erkene-kom, from Erkene, signifying 
a valley, and Kom, a steep mountain. For four hundred years 
the descendants of the fugitive princes dwelt there; until the 
valley became incapable of supporting the inereasing multitude. 
It was resolved, at a general assembly of the tribe, to abandon 
it, and return once more to-the old pasture lands of their fathers. 
But they sought in vain for the pathway. which had conducted 
the princes thither. At last, however, one of the chief men who 
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had examined the mountain with attention, discovered a part 
where the sides of the hill were entirely composed of huge masses 
of iron. He proposed to put the metal into a state of fusion by 
the action of intense heat; and for this purpose caused to be 
conveyed thither a prodigious quantity of firewood. This 
was charted. The tribe then prepared nine hundred bellows 
made of the skins of wild oxen, fired the charred wood, and set 
the bellows to work. In due time the heat became sufficiently 
intense, and the ore streamed over the hill side in a liquid state, 
A road sufficient for the passage of a camel was thus thrown open; 
and the liberated nation went forth, and re-occupied the pasture 
lands whete their ancestors had dwelt four hundred years before, 
In memory of this event, the Mongols instituted an annual festival, 
A piece of iron is made red hot in a great fire ; the Khan of the 
tribe advances and gives it a blow with a hammer; after him tlie 
chiefs and other great men; while the people of each tribe per- 
form the same ceremony among themselves. 

At the time the Mongols came forth from Erkene-kom, they 
were ruled by a Khan of the name of Bertezena, a lineal descendant 
of Kaian. The eighth in descent from this chief left at his death 
two sons, still children, and a young widow, Although frequently 
urged to marry again, the widowed Queen declined all such offers, 
declaring that as Regent it was her duty to devote herself entirely 
to the interests of the tribe until her sons were old enough to 
rule. One morning, however, just as day was breaking, she beheld 
something fall into her apartment through the opening in the 
centre of the roof. It was brilliant as the sun, and on reaching 
the ground became transformed into a young man of an orange 
colour, with eyes of extraordinary beauty. Terror deprived the 
princess of the power of speech; but she retained her con- 
sciousness sufficiently to perceive that the spirit after remaining 
with her some time, suddenly vanished. As this adventure was 
decidedly incredible, she communicated it to no one; the 
spirit continued his visits; and after the lapse ofa brief period 
the Queen was discovered to be with child. Her family was furi- 
ous, and refused altogether to receive the story of the orange- 
coloured young man as a satisfactory explanation. Guards, 
however, were placed round her tents to see what truth there 
might be in her statement. They reported the story of the Queen 
to be atrue one, having themselves witnessed the bright light 
descending through the aperture in the roof of the tent. All was 
at once joy and exultation. The widow was regarded as the 
favoured bride of some supernatural being; and the offspring of 
the mysterious connexion was awaited with impatience. In due 
time, the Queen was delivered of three sons. Their birth is said to 
have taken place at the commencement of the tenth century ; and 
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their posterity formed many tribes distinguished from other branches 
of the Mongol race by the appellation “ Nirown,” signifying 
purity of descent. Tchinguiz Khan was the eighth descendant 
in a direct line from Boudantchar—the third of these heaven-born 
sons. He was born in the year 1155 ; and is said to have come 
into the world with a clot of blood clutched in his right hand, 

Temoutchin (such was the original name of Tchinguiz Khan) 
was left an orphan when only thirteen years of age. The niroun 
tribes who had given a willing allegiance to his father—a brave 
and successful warrior—deemed it a degradation to submit to 
a child. They repudiated his authority; and for many years 
Temoutchin with a few faithful followers, led a hunted and perilous 
existence. More than once the career of the great destroyer 
seemed to be on the point of ending abruptly. At one time, he 
was actually a prisoner in the hands of his enemies; on another 
occasion he was attacked while attended by only two friends, He 
was struck to the earth and severely wounded ; and the courage 
and devotion of his friends alone preserved his life. - At last, 
however, Temoutchin defeated his enemies in two pitched battles. 
The last was fought on the banks of the Baldjouna; and the well 
wooded country round the battle-field gave Temoutchin an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that callous inhumanity for which he has since 
become so infamous. He caused eighty large cauldrons to be con- 
structed, and placed upon huge piles of wood. They were then 
filled with water, his prisoners thrown into the~, and boiled to 
death.  s4ie fe th | 

This act of cruelty marks a turning point in the career 
of Temoutchin. From this time (A.D. 1196) uniil A.D. 1208, 
with some partial and some severe reverses, he gradually 
extended his dominion over all the tribes of Mongolia. The last 
subjugated was that of the Tatars. There was an old feud of 
long standing between this tribe, and the family of Temoutchian ; 
and the order was given for their utter extermination. Even the 
women and children were put to the sword. Two of Temoutchin’s 
own wives who were of Tatar origin and other ladies who belonged 
to his generals tried secretly to save some of the children, but these 
attempts became knownto Temoutchin, and excited his heaviest 
displeasure, The entire tribe perished, saving a few who saved 
themselves by flight. This is the tribe which has given its name 
to all those peoples, differing in origin, language, and appearance, 
who inhabit the vast regions that we call “Tartary.” They dwelt 
nearest to the Chinese frontier ; and the Chinese comprehended 
under that one name-all the tribes that peopled the country to 
the north of the desert of Gobi. The relations between China 
and the western rations of Asia carried this name from country 
to country even to the extremities of Europe, though it was 
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indignantly repudiated by the soldiers of Tchinguiz Khan, as that 
of a people they had destroyed. 

The nomad nations of Mongol origin were now united under 
one ruler, and Temoutchin deemed it incumbent upen him to 
assume a new title commensurate with his dignity and power, 
He convoked a couriliat or general assembly, near the sources 
of the river Onan; the chiefs of all the subjugated tribes were 
required to attend. A magician of great fame then declared that 
Temeutchin, having destroyed so many severeigns who bore the 
title of Gour Khan—i.e., Great Khan—could not assume an appel- 
lation, the dustre of which had been so completely effaced. 
Heaven had, therefore, decreed that he should henceforth be called 

‘chinguiz Khan er the Lord of Powers. This divine 1evelation 
was greeted with shouts of applause, and the assembled chiefs 
at once did homage to their new chief—the Lord of Powers, 
Tchinguiz Khan was at this time forty-four years of age. 

Some years were still to pass before the great Mongol deluge 
burst over the verdant valley of Sogdiana, and levelled the cities 
of Khorasan with the dust. The terrible invasion of China was 
the next great exploit of Tchinguiz Khan. There are few more 
fearful episodes of human suffering to be found in history. In 
three broad streams the destroying element swept over the 
northern provinces of China; city and hamlet sunk in ruins 
before it; the waving harvests disappeared ; and the desolated land 
was eumbered with the corpses of men, women, and children. A 
vast crowd of captives were dragged along in the rear of the invading 
host, and when Tchinguiz Khan at length re-crossed the Chinese 
frontier to return to his own dominions, the whole wretched mul- 
titude of men and women were deliberately slaughtered in cold 
blood. The invasion of China was followed by the conquest of 


‘Khoten Kashgarand Yarkand ; and it was not until A.D. 1218 


(A.H, 615) that Tchinguiz Khan at the head of a countless host 
descended from the bleak uplands of Mongolia into the well 
watered regions of the Oxus, and the loveliest provinces of Persia. 
It would be remote from the subject of this paper, and require far 
more space than we have at command, to give the particulars of 
this memorable invasion. Suffice it to say that Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Merou, Nishapore, Herat,—in truth every great city in the regions 
of the Oxus and the province of Khorasan was taken and destroyed. 
The loss of human life is too great for the imagination to 
erasp. “In less than five years,” Vambéry tells us, “the great 
highroads of Central Asia by which the products of China and 
India were conveyed to Western Asia, and to Europe, were deserted ; 
the oases well known for their fertility lay barren and neglected ; 
the trade in arms and jewellery, in silks and enamels, so celebrated 
thréughout Islam, decayed for ever. The towns were in ruins, the 
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peasantry either murdered or compulsorily enrolled in the Mongo- 
lian army, and the artisans sent off by thousands to the farthest 
East to adorn and beautify the home of the conqueror. No less 
crushing was the blow received by science in the devastation of 
Central Asia. There is an Arab proverb of the Middle Ages which 
says, ‘Science is a tree whose roots are in Mecca but whose fruit 
ripens in Khorasan. Judging by the present condition of these 
countries, such an estimate may well surprise us; but we must not 
forget that at the most brilliant epoch of civilization i in Islamite 
Asia, Transoxiana played an important WG Seles sees “The 
Mongolian invasion put an end to the intellectual life of Central 
Asia ; for although Iran and the West gradually recovered from their 
misfortunes, Bokhara and Samarkand never regained their former 
activity and their intellectual labours were ‘henceforth entirely 
devoted to casuistry, mysticism, and false religion.” (History of 
Bokhara, p. 137.) But the causes which conduced to the marvellous 
success of the invader, and the utter destruction of the invaded we 
do not remember to have seen adequately explained, and it will be 
well to say a few words about them. 

From the earliest periods of history—but especially in the writ- 

ings of the Jewish Prophets—we catch glimpses of huge swarms 
of barbarians i issuing from the unknown regions of Northern Asia 
to break down every fenced city and make the earth waste and 
desolate. They appear under different names. They are the 
Medes, “which shail not regard silver; and as for gold they 
shall not delight in it ; . their bows shall dash the voung men 
to pieces ; and ‘they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb, - 
‘They are the Chaldeans, “ that bitter aud hasty nation which 
shall march through the land to possess the dwelling places that 
are not theirs ; their horses are swifter than the “leopards and 
more fierce than the evening wolves ; they fly as the eagle that 
hasteth to eat.” But it is always out of the North that the 
scourge of the nations comes, “ gathering the captivity as the 
sand ; heaping up earth against every stronghold aud taking it ;” 
there is always the same contrast—the fierce uncorrupted strength 
of barbarism on the one hand ; the weakness and disunion of a 
sensual civilisation on the other. And such were the two elements 
that came in contact in the days of T’chinguiz Khan.* 


* The following well-known verses gathered together ; the Lord of Hosts 
from the Prophecies of Isaiah give’ mustereth the host of the battle. 
a picture’ of the Mongol invasion They come from afar country, from 
which only one of the greatest of the the end of heaven, even the Lord, 
world’s poets could have drawn :— and the weapons of his indi vation 

“The noise of a multitude in the to destroy the whole land. Howl ye, 
mountains, like as of a great peopie; for the day of the Lord is at hand; 
a tumultuous noise of the nations it shall come as a destruction from 
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“The Tatars,’ Paul Carpin tells us, “are obedient to their 
superiors ; they have no quarrels or murders among themselves - 
they never steal from each other, and are remarkable for a lavish 
hospitality. They have great powers of endurance, so that when 
young they will go without food for one or two days, not only 
without exhibiting any weakness or impatience, but with as much 
gaiety as though they were full fed. When on an expedition, 
they endure the extremes of heat and cold with astonishing 
patience and resolution. They eat anything they can get ; dogs, 
wolves, foxes, horses, and even human flesh, if nothing else is to 
be had. Qn the other hand they are full of bad qualities ;-subject 
to the fiercest passions and incorrigible liars, They appear very 
soft and affable at first ; but in the end sting like scorpions ; they 
are cunning, deceitful, and always on the watch to overreach 
others. When they have resolved to inflict injury upon any 
one they conceal their design with a subtlety which is exceedingly 
difficult to penetrate” ......... In battle desertion or cowar- 
dice is punished with death. Each soldier is expected to have two 
or three bows if possible, but certainly one in good condition, 
with three quivers full of arrows, a hatchet and cordage to draw 
the war machines. The richer soldiers have sharp pointed 


swords, straight and single edged only ; some also wear helmets 
and breastplates, and their horses are armed and barded. They are 
exceedingly careful of their arms to make them glitter and 

arkle. Some also carry Jances with the iron crooked at the 
end to pull an enemy from his saddle ; the points of their arrows 
are sharpened on every side like a sword. They always keepa 
file in their quiver to sharpen them when needful.” Marco 


Polo gives some other particulars. When the service is distant 
the Tatars “carry but little with them, and that, chiefly, what 
is requisite for their encampment and utensils for cooking. 
They subsist for the most part upon milk. Each man has on 
an average eighteen horses and mares. They are provided with 
small tents made of felt. They can march for ten days with- 
out dressing victuals ; during which time they subsist upon the 








the Almighty. .Therefore shall all 
hands be faint, and every man’s heart 
shall melt, and they shall be afraid ; 
pangs and sorrow shall take hold of 
them ; they shall be in pain as a 
woman that travaileth: they shall 
be amazed one at another ; their faces 
shall be as flames. Behold the day 
of the Lord cometh. cruel both with 
wrath and fierce anger, to Jay the 
land desolate ; and he shall destroy 
the sinners thereof outofit....... 


Every one that is found shall 
be thrust through; and every one 
that is joined unto them shall fall 
by the sword. Their children also 
shall be dashed to pieces before their 
eyes ; their houses shall be spoiled 
and their wives ravished.......- = 
And Babylon (Baghdad) the glory of 
kiugdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency, shall be as when 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
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blood drawn from their horses; each man opening a vein and 
drinking from his own cattle. They have milk also dried to a 
hard paste. This is effected in the following manner. They boil 
the milk, skimming off the cream as it rises. he milk is then 
exposed to the sun until it dries. They carry about ten pounds 
of this for each man ; and of this every morning about half a pound 
is put intoa leather bottle with some water. The shaking pro 
duced by the movement of their horses makes this into a thin 
porridge, on which they make their dinner. When the Tatars 
engage in battle, they never mix with the enemy but keep hover- 
ing about him, discharging their arrows first from one side, then 
from the other ; occasionally pretending to fly, and during their 
flight shooting their arrows backwards ; killing men and horses 
as if they were combating face to face. In this sort of warfare, 
the adversary imagines he has gained a victory when im fact he 
has lost the battle; for the Tatars observing the mischief they 
have done him, wheel about and renewing the fight overpower 
his remaining troops and make them prisoners. Their horses are 
so well broken and so quick upon their feet, that upon the signal 
given they turn like lightning in any direction.” In these passages 
we have placed before us the very type and ideal of a horde 
of savage warriors—their stern military law, their profound instine- 
tive obedience to their chief ; their hardihood and courage ; their 
cunning, patience, cruelty, and extraordinary powers of endurance, 
The hordes of Tatars were, in a word, a terrible machine which 
worked in obedience to_the- impulse of a single mind which had 
never, to all appearance, been warmed by a transient spark of 
pity or tenderness. Let us turn now to the other side. 

When Tchinguiz Khan entered Transoxiana, the Sultan of 
Kharezm was at the head of a splendid looking army of four hun- 
dred thousand men, magnificently appointed and rich in all the 
pomp and circumstance of war. Unfortunately in its capacity for 
fighting, it was in every way inferior to the rude enemy it had 
to encounter. The mother-in-law of the Sultan was sprung from 
a Turkish tribe in the Caucasus,—a wild horde who wandered over 
the steppes eastward of the Jaik river. She exercised an almost 
absolute power over her son, and several Kankali chiefs—her 
near relatives—had entered with their followers into the service 
of the Sultan. These followers constituted the main strength of 
his army, and they had on more than one occasion fought 
with conspicuous courage. The Kankali chiefs stood foremost in the 
royal favor ; they were rulers of cities and governors of provinces, 
The rest of his army consisted of Turcomans who had formerly 
fought under the banners of the Seljukides. So long as the 
Sultan could carry on an aggressive war, and gratify his lawless 
soldiery with plunder, the weakness of such an army remained 
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latent. But for purposes of defence they were worse than useless 
They had no community of feeling with the people they weve 
expected to defend; they cared nothing for the anthority of the 
Sultan. The Saltan was in trnth the slave of his army ; and the 
soldier knew that he was far more needful to the sovereion 
than the sovereign was to him. The Kharezmian army was 
in a word a mercenary horde in the most absolute sense of the 
term, greedy only of plunder, and prepared to join any side which 
held out the best hopes of it. The first encounter took place in 
the vicinity of Jund. The Sultan with his whole army came upon a 
Mongol detachment which had been sent forward to reconnoitre. 
Despite their small nambers the Mongols fearlessly attacked 
the Kharezmian army. They fought with incredible fary, and 
the desperate bravery of the Sultan’s son, Jellal-oo-deen alone 
saved the day. When night came on the Mongols retired in good 
order and joined the main body. The Sultan was astounded at 
their invincible pertinacity. He retreated in a panie to Samar- 
kand where his terror was further augmented by the declaration 
of the astrologers that the aspects of the heavenly bedies forbade 
any second trial of arms during the present year. He broke up 
his army into a number of detachments ; scattered them as garrisons 
in the principal cities; and himself fled into Khorasan. As he 
rode away from Samarkand the Sultan passed a crowd of the towns- 
people who were deepening the ditches round the town, “If 
these people,” he said to them, “who are behind us and will 
shortly be here, were merely to cast their whips into these ditches, 
they would fill them up in a moment.” | 

This breaking up of the Sultan’s army robbed Transoxiana and 
Khorasan of its one defensive element. The army which united had 
failed to crush a single detachment, was necessarily able to accom- 
plish even less when severed into fragments. Amongst the people 
there was no power of resistance, nor any capacity for united action. 
There never is among Oriental communities ; and the causes of 
this imbecility are not difficult to discover. ‘There is in 
the history of any European when compared with that 
of any Muhammadan country, this important difference. In the 
former we can see political institutions, whether good or bad, root- 
ing themselves firmer and firmer in the common heart of the 
nation ; whereas in the latter, the government never penetrates below 
the surface. It has no roots; but is rather to be compared 
to a destructive hurricane passing across the face of the Jand, 
uprooting and destroying whatever lies in its path. The great 
object of an Oriental population is to protect themselves against 
their government ; and this they strive to effect by breaking them- 
selves up into small guilds, like the village communities of India. 
Every such section of the people has, if we may use the expression, 
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a distinct life circulating within itself. It intermeddles as little 
as possible with events that do not disturb its internal status, 
recognising any and every de facto government as a necessary 
calamity which must be propitiated into a certain degree of clem- 
ency by the payment of taxes, Under such a state of a society, 
patriotism, as we understand the word, is extinguished; a man’s 
country is the guild of which he isa member ; and the perilous 
moment becomes the signal, not for a combined resistance from an 
angry and awakened nation, but for each little organisation toshrink 
up hedgehog-like within itself, indifferent to every thing but the 
preservation of its own skin. This is precisely what happened in 
Asia at this period. There was not an attempt made to meet the 
enemy in the field; the thought of combined resistance never so 
much as suggested itself to any one. The feeblest efforts to operate 
upon the rear of the Mongol hosts—to cut off some of the numer- 
ous detachments, or to intereept supplies, would have compelled the 
invaders to hold together, and indefinitely narrowed the area of 
their devastations. Famine too would very soon have driven them 
back to their native pastures. As it was the entire gpen country 
was given up tothem. The Mongols roamed where they would 
in perfect security. Every town, filled to overflowing with crowds 
of the peasantry, shut its gates and awaited its doom in panic- 
stricken isolation. The supineness of the people surpasses belief. 
They seem to have sat immovable and permitted themselves 
to be slanghtered. Thus three thousand Mongols marched through 
Persian Irak, massacred the inhabitants of some half dozen cities 
without meeting with any oppesition, though there was an army 
of about twelve thousand men in the province. “See,” says 
Ibul-ul-Athir, “that which the Tatars did; they did not number 
more than three thousand, while the Kharezmians had double 
that number, and the troops of Prinee Euzbeg were stronger than 
both together. In spite of this superiority the Prince dared not den 
their request ; the Kharezmians knew not how to defend them- 
selves.” “Their request” was that the Kharezmians should be 
delivered up to them, to which the Prince responded by decapi- 
tating a portion of his wretched allies and sending their heads into 
the Mongol camp, and yielding up the rest alive. The same his- 
torian tells us that he heard of a Tatar woman who “ entered into 
a house of Meraga, and slaughtered all whom she found there. 
They took her fora man. When she had divested herself of her 
armour they saw she was a woman, and a Moslem whom she had 
taken prisoner slew her. I have also heard repeated by a citizen of 
Meraga that a Tatar entered into a street where more than a hun- 
dred people were collected. whom he deliberately slew one by one 
without any one attempting to defend himself.” 
This. abject prostration of spirit would at times be suddenly 
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replaced by fits of fanatical fury which unsupported by any real 
strength only maddened the Mongols, and brought down a heavier 
Sectarian hatred, it need hardly 


doom on the wretched people.* 





* The destruction of the cities of 
Herat and Meron are typica) icstanc- 
es of this. The following partien- 
Jars have been collected from several 
sources, and may be of interest to the 
reader. “ Tchinguiz Khan establish- 
ed his winter quarters (A.D, 1221) 
on the banks of the Oxus, but sent 
his youngest son, Touloni, at the head 
of 80,000 men to complete the con- 
quest of Khorasan. Meron was the 
first city on which the fary of the 
invaders descended. This place had 
already tendered its submission te 
a Mongol army; but that spirit of 
infatuation which at this time seems 
to have possessed the whole of Central 
Asia; which rendered them equally 
incapable of combining against the 
common enemy, or frankly submit- 
ting to him had produced the usual 
feeble and intermittent results in 
Meron. They had taken their pledges, 
slaughtered a number of the Mongol 
soldiery who from time to time had 
fallen into their hands, but were 
wholly unable to refrain from internal 
dissensions. They were divided 
into several factions, and even the 
approach of Touloni was powerless 
to mitigate their animosity. The 
city was occupied without a contest ; 
four hundred artisans and a few 
children were spared; the residue 
were put tothe sword. Ibn-al-atthir 
states that nearly three quarters of 
a million of both sexes fell in this 
massacre; but this statement may 
be rejected as 2 monstrous exaggera- 
tion. From Meron, the Mongols 
marched to Nishapore; from Nisha- 
gp to Tous; the cities were carried 

y storm; the inhabitants put to 
the sword. From Tous, the destroy- 
ers passed on to Herat. Ashe near- 
ed this magnificent city, Touloni sent 
forward an envoy to assure the 
people of his protection if they sur- 
rendered. The Governor rejected the 
proposal, and with the insanity cha- 
racteristic of the time put the Mongol 
messenger to death. Touloni then 


assaulted the place. But the Gover- 
nor was a determined soldier and the 
garrison brave and numerous; and 
for seven days an almost unceasing 
battle raged round the defences of 
Herat—the fiercest and bloodiest in 
which the Mongols had yet been 
engaged. Seventeen hundred of their 
Jeading men are said to have fallen 
in this brief space. But on the eighth 
day the Governor was killed, trans- 
fixed by an arrow; the vigour of the 
defence at once languished; disser- 
sions broke out ; when at this critical 
moment the Mongol prince again 
offered terms. The extreme loveli- 
ness and fertility of the country 
round Herat, the magnificence of 
the city as she arose with all her 
clustering domes and miuarets from 
the thick foliage of the encircling 
groves, is said to have touched even 
his obdurate heart. He became de- 
sirous to find some pretext to avert 
from Herat the doom which had 
fallen upon Meron and Nishapore. 
As soon, therefore, as he became 
aware that there wasa party within 
the city who were willing to surren- 
der, he rode up to the walls attended 
by only two hundred horsemen, and 
doffing his helmet, announced that 
he was Touloni Khan, the son of the 
King of Kings—that he would cease 
from hostilities and recommend 
them to the mercy of his father, if 
they would undertake to pay his 
officers one-half of the revenue which 
had been paid to the kings of Kha- 
rezm. The city was yielded up. The 
Mongol kept his word to the citizens ; 
but twelve thousand soldiers were 
slaughtered in cold blood. The Gov- 
ernorship of the city was given to 
ore of the chief men, Melek Abu 
Bukker, and a Mongol officer named 
Mangatay was associated with him. 
Touloni marched te rejoin his father. 
But Herat had only obtained a_ brief 
respite. There was in Khorasan, aud 
not far from Herat, a fortress bear- 
ing the name of Kaliouss, The 
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be said, took advantage of the evil times, to give its revengeful in- 


stincts full swing. 


When the Mongols appeared before Rhe, 


they found the city divided into two factions—the one composed 
of Shaffeite Muhammadans, the other of Hanifites. The Shaffeites 
at once entered into secret negotiations undertaking to deliver 
up the city at night, on condition that the Mongols massacred 


the members of the ether sect. 


The Mongols never reluctant 


to shed blood, gladly accepted these proposals, and being admitted 
into the city slaughtered the Hanifites without mercy. But the 
Shaffeites derived no benefit from this astute stroke of policy. 
A Mongel was an animal who thirsted for blood as a famished 
shark for prey. The spectacle of so many Shaffeites sound and 


well very soon became intolerable. 


A few days after the surrender 





Mongols had vainly attempted to 
reduce it either by storm and 
blockade. A report reached the 
defenders of this impregnable lit- 
tle fortress that the Heratees had 
been spared on the condition that 
they undertook the. eapture of Kali- 
ouss. The garrison determined to 
anticipate them. Eight of their 
nember under a chief noted for his 
reckless daring entered Herat disguis- 
ed as merchants, slew the two Gover- 
nors as they rode alone round the 
fortifications, and then spreading 


wounds, sickness, and fatigue. The 
walls began to totter under the 
blows of the ponderous stones flung 
from the war machines of the Mon- 
gols. ‘The enemy too had run their 
mines under the outer defences. At 
length a part of the wall fell witha 
stupendous crash. The Mongols 
poured into the opening, one divi- 
sion relieving another; the Heratees 
fought with desperate valour; and 
held the breach for several days, 
But at last it was carried; and the 
work of extermination commenced. 


themselves throughout the city, raised The massacre and pillage lasted for 


the cry of “Death to the Mongols.” 
The infection of excitement ran from 
man to man with the swiftness cha- 
racteristic of Oriental temperaments. 
The Mongol garrison was attacked 
and killed to a man; a new Governor 
was elected ; and preparations made 
to defend the city to the last. 
‘Tchinguiz Khan was beside himself 
with fury when he heard of the revolt. 
He discharged the first torrent of his 
wrath on Touloni to whose misplaced 
lenity he attributed this insult to his 
dignity, His next step was to send 
his General, Iltchikadais, against 
the turbulent city with the stern 
order to level Herat to the ground 
aud leave not a single living crea- 
ture within it. The city was de- 
feuded with the obstinacy of des- 
par. For more than six months, 
the attacks of the Mongols ended 
only in disaster. But the besieged 
became gradually weakened by death, 





seven days; and when the Mongols 
marched away a waste of smoking 
ruins was all that remained of Herat. 
But the tragic drama was not yet 
complete. ‘The Mongol General ad- 
vanced a few marches, and then 
hurried back a detachment of his 
army to slaughter any survivors who 
might by this time have emerged from 
their hiding places. By this ingeni 
ous device three thousand victims 
are said to have been added to the 
number of the slain. Mirkhond as- 
serts that after this second massacre, a 
miserable remnant of fifteen persons 
was all that remained of the popu- 
lation of Herat. They were subse- 
quently joined by twenty-four others. 
For fifteen years there was no fur- 
ther increase. They lived on the 
dried flesh of the dead until by explor- 
ing the granaries and stables they 
obtained seed to raise food for their 
subsistence, 
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of the town, the work of murder recommenced, and the streets of 
Rhe were piled up with the carcases of both sects indiscriminately 
put to the sword. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the Asiatic conquests 
of the Mongol—on the one side ‘a huge host of barbarians strong 
with all the uncorrupted strength of a savage life; on the 
other a population enervated by luxury, honeycombed by religious 
dissensions, destitute of patriotism, incapable of united action, 
treacherous and apathetic. 

At last, however (A.D. 1223), the deluge subsided; the human 
inundation ebbed gradually back from the heart of Southern Russia 
across the oases of Central Asia, silent and desolate, and 
blackened with the ruins of once flourishing cities, into the wild 
mountain land around Lake Baikal. Fearfuller calamity has 
vever fallen upon much enduring humanity. “The noble cities, ” 
says a Persian poet, “they laid as smooth as the palm of the 
hand ; their spacious and lofty structures they levelled with the 
dust.” Multitudes of captives of both sexes and of every age 
were carried away into Mongolia; hundreds of thousands were 
ruthlessly slaughtered; at one time Tchinguiz Khan contemplated 
the conversion of the whole valley of the Sogd into a vast grazing 
ground for the flocks of his followers ; and he withdrew leaving only 
“ Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind.” 

The two dynasties however, with whom we are concerned con- 
trived to weather the storm. The Caliph still preserved a precari- 
ous throne in Baghdad ; and the Grand Master of the Assassins still 
ruled in Alamut. It was not until the reign of Mangu Khan, the 
third of the successors of Tchinguiz Khan, that their doom overtook 
them. And here as throughout the history of Islam, it was the act 
of the Moslem himself which involved him in destruction. The 
seven vials of the wrath of God had been poured out upon Islam ; 
the rivers and fountains had become blood, the land was full of dark- 
ness, and men gnawed their tongues for pain. But they repented 
not of their misdeeds. The same want of unity, the old sectarian 
animosities characterised Islam after the Mongol invasion which 
had cost her so heavily before. Undeterred by the remembrance 
of the past, the Caliph Motassem actually sent ambassadors to 
Mangu Khan, praying him to send an army into Persia to destroy 
the Assassins. Maogu Khan immediately collected an army which 
he placed under the command of his brother Houlagou, whom, 
on departing, he addressed as follows :—‘I send thee, with much 
cavalry and a strong army from Turan to Iran the land of great 

rinces. It is thy duty to observe the laws and ordinances of 
Tchinguiz Khan in great things and in small, and to take posses- 
sion of the countries from the Oxus to the Nile. Assemble round 
thee the obedient and submissive; but tread into the dust of 
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contempt and misery, the refractory and mutinous with their 
wives and children. When thou hast done with the Assassins, 
begin the conquest of Irak. If the Caliph of Baghdad comes 
forward willingly to serve thee then shalt thou do him no harm, 
but if he refuse, let him share the fate of the rest.” ‘The 
destruction of the Caliphate was the direct result of the embassy 
from Baghdad. 

In the month of the second Djoumada (A.H. 650), Kitbouga 
Noian, a famous Mongol general, quitted the court of Mangu 
Khan, and preceding the march of Houlagou advanced against the 
fortresses of the Ismailiens. Early in the following year be crossed 
the Oxus, penetrated into Kohistan and took possession of several 
places. From that province with five thousand foot and as many 
horse he marched against the fortress of Kirdeh-koh, one of the 
strongest among the many strongholds possessed by the Assassins. 
He encircled the place with a deep ditch, and leaving a lieu- 
tenant to carry on the siege, carried fire and sword through the 
neighbouring country. A successful sally on the part of the 
garrison of Kirdeh-koh, in which his lieutenant perished, com- 
pelled the Mongol general to retrace his steps, Despite, however, 
of an infectious disease which greatly thinned their numbers, 
the garrison obstinately held out.. A reinforcement despatched 
by Alaeddin, the Grand Master, succeeded in effecting an entrance 
with only the loss of a single man. The Mongols were reduced 
to inaction; when at this crisis the Assassins in true Oriental 
fashion succeeded in achieving their own destruction. Alaeddin 
perished, murdered by his chamberlain at the instigation of his 
son, Rokneddin Kourshah. Kourshah became Grand Master, and 
his first act was to put to death the chamberlain, and burn his 
children in the market-place for the atrocious crime of murdering 
a Grand Master. Rokneddin, the last of the Grand Masters, a 
feeble, cowardly, inexperienced youth, was utterly unable to cope 
with the difficulties thickening around him. The terrible Houlagou 
was advancing westward, leaving behind a broad path of smoking 
ruins and unburied dead. But accidents occasioned long delays 
and it was not until A.H. 654, that the Mongol army came in. 
sight of the fort-crowned mountains where reigned the Grand 
Master of the Assassins. The heart of Rokneddin died away 
within him at the sight of his enemy. With upwards of a 
hundred fortresses in his possession well provided with provisions, 
and incapable ef reduction except by the slow process of blockade, 
he dared not strike a blow in his defence. A few months elapsed 
in idle negotiations, and then Rokneddin surrendered himself a 
pusoner to the Mongol general, and sent orders to the different 
gairisons to dismantle their defences. A dynasty which had lasted 
two hundred years collapsed at last almost without a struggle. 
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A terrible doom fell upon it and its adherents. The order was 
sent forth that the Ismaelites were te be exterminated ; not even the 
infant at the breast was to be spared. Rokneddin himself was 
murdered on the banks of the Qxus ; his wives, children, sisters, and 
slaves were massacred in the province ef Kasveen. ‘Twelve thou- 
sand [smailiens were slaughtered in one spot by the Governor of 
Khorasan. Parties of Mongol soldiers were despatched through 
atl the provinces wherein the dais had proselytised successfully, 
to extirpate the Assassin out of the land. Numbers of innocent 
beings, men and women, must have been involved in ene common 
fate with the guilty. ‘he whole race of Kia Buzurgomid, in whose © 
descendants the dignity of Grand Master had become hereditary, 
were put to the sword; and nothing now intervened betweea the 
city of Baghdad and her doom. 

Inevitable as death the Mongolian host moved on. The earth 
and the heaven were full of fearful sights and great signs, ominous 
of coming doom, 

Most of all were these apparent in the sacred territory which 
contained the cities of the Prophet. For an entire month, a 
wondrous flame shove in the sky over against the mountain of 
Ohod, the dazzling brilliance of which illuminated the recesses of the 
valleys with an awful splendour, The city of Medina was shaken 
by an earthquake ; and fearful sounds issued from the centre of 
the earth, never ceasing, night nor day, from Saturday to Monday, 
In the valley of the Schada, the ground opened and discharged a 
torrent of flames mixed with stones and burning coals. ‘The 
brightness was so intense that all the houses in Medina were 
illuminated within as by a multitude of lamps ; and the light was 
seen as far as Mecca, The terror-stricken people commenced 
to free their slaves, to distribute alms, and crowding round the 
temb of the Prophet implored him to intercede for them at the 
throne of God. Famine desolated Syria. An astonishing flood 
covered the province of Irak, and the waters did not subside for 
fifty days. Baghdad was submerged, so that in many parts of 
the city even the upper stories were under water ; and one-half 
of Irak remained uncultivated. The very powers of nature, as 
at all great crises of this world’s history, appeared by their unusual 
agitation to experience a kindred feeling with the sufferings of 
humanity. It was in truth a time of terror and perplexity ; meu’s 
hearts failing them for fear and for looking after those things 
that were coming upon the earth. More than six hundred years 
had gone by since the first Arabian Caliphs had led their warriors 
into Syria. As the Jews of old time the believers in the Oue God 
had overthrown fenced cities and destroyed mighty armies. Like 
them they had enjoyed their period of probation, their time of 
earthly splendour ; and like them, they had at length been 
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weighed in the balance and found wanting. They had wrought 
no deliverance upon the earth ; and the decree had gone forth 
that there was for them no longer either the time or the place for 
repentance, | | 

The inhabitants of Baghdad in the meantime, could think of 
no better way of preparing for the advent of the Mongols than 
by quarrelling among themselves. The city was divided into 
two factions ; the Shias who had suddenly acquired a more than 
usual degree of influence from the accident of the Vizier Muwaied 
Ibn Alkami having secretly espoused their tenets ; and the orthedox 
party headed by a young Secretary, Mudjahid-eddin Aibek. There 
were daily fights in the streets ; and ofcourse all sorts of bad chayac- 
ters took advantage of the disorders to render life and property 
utterly insecure. The anarchy in Baghdad went on from bad 
to worse ; both leaders sought to work upon the fears of the 
Caliph and gain him as an ally. The Secretary insisted upon 
the duty incumbent upon the Commander of the Faithful to 
suppress the Shia heresy wherever it showed its head; the 
Vizier represented his rival as a secret conspirator against the 
life of the Caliph. The Commander of the Faithful was not easily 
roused to action. In the seclusion of his harem, surrounded by 
seven hundred wives, and attended by one thousand eunuchs— 
never but for one day inthe year coming in contact with the 
world outside of his palace walls, the clamor of the faction fights 
in the streets of Baghdad sounded faint and distant like voices in 
adream. It is difficult to-get anything like a clear apprehension 
of the mental condition of these later pontiffs of Islam, but we 
may behold a faint reflection of it in that of women at the present 
day. A woman has a truly marvellous power of mental detach- 
ment from all large matters and objects of rational interest, to con- 
centrate herself on minute gossip and small scandals. Wars and 
revolutions fall upon her unheeding ear like the buzz of an un- 
known language. The mental condition of a Caliph was that of a 
modern lady, intensified tenfold. The walls of his palace enclosed 
not merely the world of his thoughts; they contained the only 
world he knew at all. With absolute power over the lives of all 
who came in contact with him ; with every whim supplied the mo- 
ment it was expressed ; knowing nothing of men except from the 
obsequious slaves that thronged around him; the object of the 
adoration and awe of millions of hearts, the Caliphs passed their 
lives in a species of fantastic dream. They became gods in their 
own estimation, and the passions and turmoil of humanity fell 
upon their eyes “like a tale of little meaning though the words be 
Strong.” The mind of Motassem—the last of the Abbasides—had, 
80 to speak, completely lost its apprehension of the realities of the 
world, and it was an almost impossible task to bring them home to 
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him. At length, however, he caused a letter to be written, declar- 
ing the Secretary to be a most loyal and excellent servant of the 
State, and all who thought otherwise to be liars and calumniators ; 
he caused him to be clothed ina robe of honor, and his name to 
be inserted in the public prayer immediately after his own. The 
disappointed Vizier vowed vengeance. Baghdad might be destroyed; 
the people might fall victims to the swords of the Mongols—what 
cared he? Vengeance on the Caliph and on his insolent favourite 
the Secretary he was resolved to have, be the consequences what 
they might. He at once placed himself in secret communication 
with Houlagou, urging him to advance upon Baghdad, and 
promising to do his utmost to deliver the city into his 
hands. He then persuaded the infatuated Caliph to disband a 
great portion of the standing army, in order to save their 
pay and preserve his treasure; he pointed out to the Caliph 
that as the Lieutenant of the Prophet he was in a special sense 
under the Divine protection, and needed not'as ordinary mortals 
to trust to the arm of flesh; he recalled to his mind that all the 
great Asiatic conquerors had bowed in homage before the spi- 
ritual Lord of Islam, and that beyond a doubt Houlagou the 
Mongol would be as Mahmoud of Ghuznee, and Togrul Beg 
the Seljuk. In the meanwhile an embassy had arrived from 
Houlagou. “Probably,” he wrote, “ you have heard by universal 
rumour of the punishments which the Mongolian armies have 
inflicted upon the people of this country; the humiliation and 
destruction which have overtaken the kings of the East, thanks 
to the aid of the eternal God. The gates of Baghdad have never 
been closed against any of these sovereigns, who have, one and all, 
established their dominion there, How then can they remain 
closed against us who have done such things?” He went on to 
warn the Caliph to learn wisdom while there was yet time. If he 
surrendered, all would be well with him; but if not—“I will in 
my just anger conduct my troops to Baghdad and not leave a 
living soul in your country. Your towns, your lands, and your pro- 
vince shall be wasted with flame.” The Caliph returned a haughty 
reply. He reproached Houlagou for the arrogance which assumed 
that he was master of the world’s destinies, because he had 
enjoyed a brief period of success. He supposed that Houlagou 
was unaware that a vast host of believers from the rising to the 
setting sun were obedient, as slaves, to the mandates of the 
Caliph—that these would at a word gather around him in invincible 
strength—that having destroyed the insolent invader. who had pre- 
sumed to enter Iran, it was his intention to march into Turan and 
put down the upstarts who had usurped dominion there. But, the 
Caliph added, he was not greedy of blood-shedding, and if Houlagou 
retired quietly out of Khorasan, the past should be forgotten and 
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forsiven. Houlagou shook with rage when this message was 
communicated to him: He sent word to the Caliph that he was 
in full march upon Baghdad with an army innumerable as ants, 
and that he (the Caliph) had nothing now but fierce battles to 
look for. 

Great was the consternation in Baghdad when this message 
was received ; but the Caliph confident of a Divine interposition 
in his favour could be roused to no other measure of defence than 
an embasssy to Houlagou, threatening him with the wrath of God 
if he persisted in his impious attempt against the House of Abbas. 
The Mongol host, meanwhile, moved steadily forward; as they 
approached the devoted city they threw off to right and left 
two large detachments to encircle and complete its investment 
on the further side. Houlagou retained command of the main 
body and advanced direct upon Baghdad by way of Kermanshah 
and Hulwan. At Dinawer he was met by another embassy from 
the Caliph offering to pay a yearly tribute if Houlagou would stay 
hisadvance. This proposal was rejected. On the 9th Mohurrum 
A.H. 656, the advanced guard of Houlagou’s army came in contact 
with the Baghdad troops, who drove them back after a smart skir- 
mish. The next day, however, the main body having come up, a 
second battle was fought, and the Muhammadan troops utterly beat- 
en, fled in confusion te Baghdad: By the 11th day of Mohurrum, the 
three armies advancing from three sides completely invested the 
doomed city. About this time the three presidents of the descen- 
dants of Ali who resided at-Helle not-far from the ruins of Babylon, 
sent a letter to Houlagou, tendering their submission and com- 
plaining bitterly of the trials and persecution they had endured at 
the hands of the Abbasides. They added that they now hoped 
for relief, because from a tradition preserved by Ali, the ever 
victorious Lion of Ged, they knew that the fall of Baghdad 
was at hand. Heulagou was greatly pleased at the intelligence 
of this prophecy, and sent a detachment of his army to take pos- 
session of the district and preserve the inhabitants from violence. 

The siege, in the meanwhile, had been pressed with relentless 
vigour. Qn every spot of commanding ground without the city 
projectile engines were planted which threw masses of rock and 
flaming naphtha. Houlagou had brought witk him a corps of 
Chinese fire-work makers, who were specially skilled in the con- 
struction and management of these engines. For six days the 
walls were battered without ceasing, and the city set on fire in 
various places. Attempts too were made to divide the inhabitants 
among themselves. Missives were shot into the city, declaring 
that the adherents of Ali had nothing to fear. On Friday, 25th 
Mohurrum, the Persian tower crumbled into pieces; on the following 
Monday the Mongols stormed the breach. On the same night 
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the defences on the eastern side were carried by assault., Boats were 
then collected to form a floating bridge across the Tigris; and 
ten thousand men were stationed on the roads leading to Medain 
aud Basrah to capture any of the inhabitants who sought to 
escape. Embassy after embassy was now despatched by the terri- 
fied Caliph to implore the clemency of the Mongol chief, but 
they returned without effecting anything. At last the Caliph 
sent his eldest son, and Houlagou-so far relented as to send officers 
to negotiate with the Caliph. Active operations were for 
awhile suspended. But the negotiations were still incomplete 
when a chance arrow slightly wounded Houlagou himself. Mad 
with rage, he determined that the whole city should suffer a 
fearful retribution for the injury done to himself. He ordered a 
renegade Muhammadan to proceed to the principal gate of the 
city and proclaim that all who came forth, and surrendered them- 
selves to Houlagou would receive pardon and mercy. The inhabi- 
tants pressed out by thousands. 

They were divided into parties of ten, and hacked to pieces 
by the Mongol soldiery. The Secretary Mudjahid Eddin perish- 
ed in this massacre, and Suleiman Shah the chief general 
of the Muhammadan army together with seven hundred of 
his relatives. The Caliph in despair turned to the treacherous 
Ibn Alkami for counsel .and assistance. ‘ Nothing,” replied the 
Vizir, “can be done. now.; the sword is sharpened, and already 
poised in air for the fatal stroke.” At last the Caliph, desperate 
of any other chance of saving his life, determined to throw bim- 
self on the mercy of the conqueror, On the-4th of the month 
Safar A.H. 656 he came forth-from the beleaguered -city attended 
by his brother and two sons, anda train of three thousand of 
the principal men of Baghdad—the Syuds, Khatibs, Kazees and 
principal Ministers of State. Houlagou received the fallen monarch 
with an appearance of kindness; asking him only to proclaim 
to the armed inhabitants of the city that they should throw aside 
their weapons and assemble before the gates in order that a gene- 
ral census might be taken. The order was given and obeyed ; 
the Muhammadan soldiery crowded into the Mongol camps, and 
were ruthlessly massacred. ‘The city now lay naked and defence- 
less ;and the savage Mongol might revel in the fierce delight of 
blood-shedding in absolute security. The investment round the 
city precluded the possibility of escape. By the orders of Houla- 
gou the ditches were filled up and the outer walls thrown down; 
and then from every side the Mongols were permitted to pour 1D. 
The inhabitants were devoted to the sword ; the city to pillage 
and to fire. On Saturday the 7th of Safar the work commenced. 
The city was gradually consumed by flame; the streets ran with 
blood ; the libraries of the learned were either flung into the fire, 
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or the waters of. the Tigris ;and so great a quantity of Persian 
and Chinese gold tissues, Arab horses, Egyptian mules, Greek and 
Abyssinian. slaves of.both: sexes, gold, silver and precious stones 
was found that the private soldier became richer than even the 
chiefs of the army had.been .before. 

A tent in the meanwhile had been. pitched for the accum- 
modation- of. the Caliph. and. his. sons. The pillage and 
massacre had gone on for two days, but the advancing tide of 
destruction: had. not yet reached the vast and magnificent struc- 
ture where the Commanders of the Faithful had lived and 
reigned. On the 9th of Safar Houlagou entered and took up 
his abode there.. He: made a. great feast for a thousand of 
his lords. The Caliph was brought before them. “Itis you,” 
said. the Mongol with : mock.politeness,” who ought to receive us 
for. we are your guests. Come and. let us see what worthy thing 
you have to give us.” The Caliph broke open. his treasure chests, 
and.displayed two thousand suits of clothes, ten thousand. pieces 
of. gold, and an immense number of jewels and precious. stones. 
Houlagou Khan flung. them. contemptuously to.his officers, 
“These,” he said; “ any one may find and rob youof. But where 
are your hid treasures?” Then, under the directions of.the Caliph, 
they dug beneath the floor of the great State-room .of the Palace ; 
presently they.came upon a huge cistern filled to the brim with 
ingots of gold. Houlagou. had plates filled with..this gold and 
placed.before Motassem instead of.food, and on the Caliph’s observ- 
ing that gold-was. not food, the Mongol replied,. “ Because it is 
not food, and cannot preserve life, why did you not give it to thine 
army. to defend thee, or to mine to pacify them.” The next even- 
ing. Houlagou. returned to his-camp. “The riches,” says the 
Persian panegyrist of this monster, “that the Caliphs had. amassed 
during five huadred years were heaped up like mountains round 
the tent of the Prince.” Then.the work .of:destruction, recom- 
menced. Dome and minaret, palace and tower.came crashing 
down as the advancing flames licked up supporting beam and 
rafter. The mosque and. palace of the Caliphs; the musjid of 
Mousa Djewad ; the tombs wherein reposed the mortal remains 
of the Heads of Islam—in a word.all. the great. buildings of the 
city were utterly consumed. The. streets became a shapeless 
wilderness of. ruins ; nothing escaped except.a few sheds belonging 
tosome cow-herds.. The work.of.slaughter kept pace with that of 
conflagration ; the river, according to.the expression of the Persian . 
historian, flowed as red..as the Nile when Moses, bya miracle, 
changed.its waters into-blood: The stench of the dead bodies 
became so frightful that even the callous sensibilities of Houlagou 
Khan were unable to endure it. He léft the vicinity of the 
Wasted. city and. established his residence at the villages of Wakf 
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and Djelabieh. There on the 14th Safar A.H. 653, the Caliph, 
his sons, and five eunuchs who had never quitted their master 
were put to death. “On the morrow,” continues the historian 
Rashid-eddin, “all those who had accompanied the Caliph when 
he left the city by the gate of Kalwaza also received the crown 
of martyrdom. They slaughtered without pity all they could 
find of the house of Abbas ; there eseaped only afew who were 
held of uo- account,” 


R. D. OSBORN, 














Art. IV.—SEETA. 


Seeta. By Meadows Taylor, CS.1, MRIA. MR.AS, Author of 
“(Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara,” “ Ralph Darnell,” &ec. &c. 


ONSIDERING how many of our countrymen have spent 
thé best part of their days in India since first the British 
nation generously took upon themselves the government of 
this country, we sometimes wonder that so little has been done 
towards illustrating and rendering familiar, through the medium 
of the novel, the domestic life and social manners of its people. 
The vast majority of us, it is true, evem if engaged in making 
laws for its varied races, or filling important places in the 
government itself, have been content to move merely upon the 
surface; and have not cared to send down many, shafts or feelers 
among the interesting, picturesque, and almost infinitely diversified 
strata which lie beneath. Exercising puppy dogs, aceording to His 
Honour of Bengal, absorbs the spare faculties of some; painting 
in oil- or water-colours, and promoting exhibitions of their 
handiworks, beguile the leisure, or more than the leisure, of others ; 
while the largest class of all has simply frittered itself away over 
eards, billiards, and shilling novels. But there have been very many 
of whom none of these things can be said; and we heartily wish 
some few of those who have really tried to break through the 
thick crust which separates us from the life of the people of India 
had done as Colonel Meadows Taylor has, and contributed reeords 
as charming and enduring as his of their intercourse with the 
children of the soil. 

If the lameness which we believe had something to do with 
eonsigning Scott—the future Sir Walter—to a writer’s desk in Edin- 
burgh, had admitted of his following his strong military bent, and 
the fates had sent him to the East, we wonder whether he would 
have found in the chronicles of Furishtuh and the ballads of the 
bold Marhattahs some such pabulum for his genius as Sehiller and 
Goethe, and afterwards the minstrelsy of his own glorious Border- 
Jand, supplied. Perhaps it might have been so; and India would 
then have gained all that Caledonia would have lost. Instead of 
the rides through Liddesdale, yielding Dandie Dinmonts, and 
Johnnie Faas, we might have had similar explorations of the valley 
of the Taptee or Narbadaé, ending who shall say in what portraits and 
panoramas ; and the adventures of Seewajee might have taken the 
place of those of a far less historical, yet, as it happens, much 
better-known personage, the redoubtable Rob Roy. 

_ What India and its people might now have been had the strong 
light of a genius such as Scott's been reflected upon them during 
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the last fifty years, it is impossible even to conjecture. It may be: 


a hard thing to say of our world, and of the conditions of humanity 
yet it is not the less true, that the faculty of imagination—that deft 
carver and gilder—that wondrous transmuter of the baser metals 
into: gold—is among the richest and most precious gifts with whick. 
we have been endowed. This being so, perhaps, itis a pity that 
India has been, by us at least, so little idealised. Very few. of our 
poets have sung it. And yet the few who have done so, Leyden for 
example and Bishop Heber, have thrown upon its: hamlets and 
mountain-tops soft tints which beautify them still. Looked 
at, as India has been for the last hundred. years, chiefly from 
the policeman’s, judge’s, tax-gatherer’s, missionary’s, and task- 
master’s points of view, it need scarcely. surprise us: that the 
estimate formed by. us ofits people has not, as a rule, been of 
the most roseate or genial description, Because over-confidence 
unwisely bestowed. on: some unworthy. object has been abused 
in the way so common all the world. over, whole races have been 
included in one sweeping condemnation; and the soil. which 
yielded conquerors, poets, and lawgivers when Casar, Sophocles, 
and Solon were yet unborn is solemnly declared. incapable in 
- these days of giving birth to any higher forms of. humanity than a 
Deputy Collector, or a Soobahdar Major. In thus judging, however, 
do we not remain blind to what is witnessed. in the Independent 
States to this day ; where, owing to. the comparative absence of 
the foreigner, natives of the country command. regiments, 
collect the revenue, administer justice, and, mérabile dictu, even 
write reports for themselves, without either producing. mutinies 
or imposing income-taxes. And_yet, if Sir Salar Jung, for example, 
bad been born of the House of the Carnatic, and. had. sought 
employment of the Government of Fort St.. George, whose sub- 
‘ject he would then have been, we wonder what. kind of appoint- 
ment would have been offered to him by the Governor's Private 
Secretary. Truly as regards British India we bave much to 
answer for,as having pretty well extinguished the life, not of 
one, but of several peoples. Admitting this to have been the inevi- 
table consequence perhaps of our first rude contact with Hindoo- 
stan, the time has surely now come when we ought to bestir our- 
selves to graft more and more upon our own national life the 
vitality and nationality of the once vigorous races of: India; by 
enabling them to take part with ourselves inthe defence and 
administration of the country, not as Helots, or bondsmen—hewers 
of wood and drawers of water—but as men imbued with like 
ambitions as. ourselves. 

That ignorance or misconception on our part of the true charac 
teristics and capabilities of the people of India has largely militated 
against their fuller development under our rule, we most firmly 
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believe. And therefore it seems impossible to appreciate too 
highly ‘the services rendered by Colonel Meadows ‘Taylor at once 
to his own country and to India in presenting us,as he has done 
in more than one excellent novel, with the results of his own 
exceptionally close intercourse with our native fellow-subjects, 
To what extent his pictures are idealised, and to what they may 
be accepted as life-like representations, is a point, it is true, which 
few of us can presume to determine. Taras and Seetas it need 
scarcely be mentioned, are absolutely never to be met with in the 
modern Anglo-Indian drawing-room or boudoir; and if dear 
interesting old Aunt Ella herself, with her wearyful beads, short 
petticoat, and long staff; were to apply for an ayah’s place in 
- one of the nurseries of Chowringhee, her merits would have 
small chance of being recognised. Clearly therefore our author 
has this advantage, or disadvantage, as the reader may be pleased 
to regard it, that-he is taking us over ground not hitherto very 
generally explored by his own countrymen. Where and how 
he -himself first became acquainted with the models of some of 
his studies he nowhere informs us. To a certain extent, however, 
we may perhaps take his word for it that Hindoo widows pure 
and beautiful and learned as Seeta really exist ; and that female 
education, at all events among the Hindoos, is not the unknown 
thing that it appears to the officers of the Indian Educational 
Department to be. To extend the same principle of belief to 
some of the subordinate characters in the novel before us, 
old Baba Sahib, for example, might hardly be so safe. Show 
us anywhere in India the Magistrate or Collector who reposes 
in his Sarishtahdar the child-like confidence that Cyril Brandon 
evidently reposed in Baba Sahib, and we will venture to predict 
of that Hakim that he will find himself brought somehow to 
grief within the short space of one year from this date, 

“Seeta,” like its best known predecessor “ Tara,” is an historical 
romance. It is a tale of the Great Mutiny and small Rebellion, 
by which phrase, though it is none of Colonel Taylor’s using, 
we think the events of 1857-58 well admit of being described. 
Along with the pictures of British Generals and traitorous 
Nawwabs, loyal Zameendars, intriguing Brahmans, and desperate 
dakaits and ruffians of sorts with which the historical portion of 
the novel presents us, there is woven, however, a story of love— 
several stories of love, in fact—but notably the story of how the 
Honourable Cyril Brandon, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Chief 
Civil Officer of the District of Noorpoor, wooed and wedded, 
and on. the whole lived happily with Seeta Bye, grand-daughter 
of Narendra, the banker and goldsmith of Shaéhganj. Enough 
has been said in these few words to give our readers some idea 


of the difficulty of the task proposed to himself by the novelist, 
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in carrying his two principal characters through such a role as 
theirs, without losing the sympathy of his readers, or violating the 
laws of verisimilitude. In the case even of Tara,—whese per- 
sonal resemblance to Seeta, we may remark in passing, is perhaps 
a little too close, there was delicate enough ground te go over 
befere a beautiful young Hindoo widow, whose most legitimate 
end was to be burned, could be made to wed, and that too with 
the consent of her own people, the Muhammadan soldier Fazil 
Khan who had rescued ber first from a cruel spoiler and after- 
wards from the very foot of the funeral pyre itself. Ia her case, 
however, it would be mainly among Brahmans and Bairagees 
that oojectors to the mode im ‘which her hand was disposed 
of would be likely to appear; and for the perusal of such the 
novel was never intended. In English and Anglo-Indian drawing- 
rooms, there would be but one feeling on the subject ; namely, that 
Tara had gota gallant husband, and that Fazil Khan was a 
happy fellow in winning such a prize as his wife. Seeta’s marriage 
with Cyril Brandon touches a widely different problem, however ; 
and one which we hardly care to discuss further than to say that 
Colonel Meadows Taylor has acquitted himself with much skill and 


judgment in executing this portion ot his task. If the plot of 


his story had terminated at the point where he had conducted 
Seeta and Mr, Brandon fairly within the portals of a necessarily 
not very complete, yet essentially honourable, matrimony, and 
all it was necessary for him then to do had been to dismiss them 
with the remark that ‘they lived happily ever afterwards,’ his work 
would have been an easy one. But such is not the true state 
of the case; for their union is effected at the end of the first 
volume; and it is not till well on in the third that it is brought 
to an end by Seeta’s tragical death, of which more presently. 
Cynics tell us that, even in ordinary cases, it is after the golden 
gates have been entered, and married bliss brought fairly home 
to us, that the ‘ course of true love’ most frequently begins not to 
‘run smooth.’ But, however this may be as a rule, it is certain 
that it was only with his marriage that Cyril! Brandon’s difficulties 
began. His bright little wife, it is true, was in no way to blame 
for this. As usual it was “the relations,’ or as the | Arabs 
call them, the “ Kawm-ul-Zalimeen,” * that caused all the 
troubles. Though Seeta had been freely given to Cyril by her own 
people, yet much heart-burning and misery seem afterwards to have 
sprung up even among the latter in connection with what had hap- 
pened. Cyril too was assailed by his own relatives and friends at 
least as cruelly as his wife was by hers. Here is what was said to 
him on the subject by his brother, Lord, Hylton, for instance, in 4 
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letter written a few mails after the news of the marriage 
reached the old family seat in England. We have selected the 
passage for quotation from among numerous other protests 
which reached poor Mr, Brandon to the same, or even a far 
harder purport ; because we think it represents the view which 
must be taken of such a step as his by all sober-minded 
persons. 

“Your account of what you have done in the way of marriage, 
“ Cyril, surprised and distressed me beyond expression. I have 
“ tried to put it away from my thoughts, and have allowed several 
“ mails to pass without alluding to the subject, so, perhaps, you 
“may have concluded that I don’t care about it, or approve of 
“it, But Ido care’and I cannot approve ; and I beg you to 
“understand this perfectly. The person who lives with you 
“under the form of marriage you have patched up,-may be as 
“beautiful and accomplished as Noormahal; but * * * 
“from my heart I wish that you had never seen her. She 
“could never take her place as your wife here, and the idea of 
“recognising such a person as “Seeta” as a member of our old 
“family is, as you must see yourself on reflection, perfectly absurd 
“andimpossible”* * * * * * 8 #* # #& & 

Having intimated as we have our general concurrence in the 
above view, we can but dismiss as lightly as Cyril himself came 
in time to do, all such unjust remonstrances as that which 
reached bim from his official Chief; as well as the scandalous 
animadversions of a certain Mrs. Smith and her friends whick were 
freely poured out. onthe. same occasion. Alas, that the world 
should contain so many Mrs. Smiths that one or two of them 
must needs find their way to all our principal Anglo-Indian 
stations ; so that men who have not had an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of such persons in their own country 
are apt to regard them as peculiar to English society in India. 

Amid good reproach and bad reproach, it is pleasant to know 
that love, once admitted, became ‘ Lord of all ;) and was allowed | 
to hold his fullest sway iv the case of Cyril and his wife ; until 
the latter perished, less than a year after their union, during 
an attack made upon the British position at Noorpoor by muti- 
neers and dakaits combined. The necessity of poor Seeta’s being 
immolated in this sudden manner, more especially when, as after- 
wards turns out, her disappearance from the scene forms but 
a clearing of the way for her husbaad’s marriage with a 
certain charming Grace Mostyn, who has occupied throughout 
the novel a. hidden corner of his heart, is a point which 
Colonel Meadows Taylor must. settle with his own conscience. 
For our own part we think it hardly in consonance with the stricter 
and higher rules of his art, Dickens might have handled his subject 
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so, did in fact once perpetrate something very similar, though far 
more gently effected, namely in David Copperfield ; but Shakspeare 
or Scott, never. In the same category of offences we cannot help 
numbering the Heroding of the poor little child which had been 
born of Seeta’s first marriage; and still more particularly the 
valeat accorded to Lord Hylton at the close of the novel; when 
consumption carries off that unfortunate nobleman, just as the 
spear of Azraeel Pandé had made away with Seeta herself some 
considerable time previously : and all that Cyril Brandon and 

Grace Mostyn may become, not merely man and wife, but Lord and 

Lady Hylton of Hyltou Hall. Such prodigality of life was pardon- 

able when the same author was merely detailing the adven- 

tures of a confessing, if not perhaps very penitent, Thug ; but in 

a work like “ Seeta” it can only be regarded as a blemish. 

In thus indicating some of the defects which we deem notice- 
able in “‘Seeta ” from an artistic point of view, we trust we shall 
not be thought desirous of detracting from the very considerable 
merit which the work is doubtless well entitled to lay claim to as 
a whole. Inferior as we would adjudge it to “ Tara” in breadth 
of canvas, as well as in general consistency and vigour of concep- 
tion, it yet contains many passages of singular power and beauty ; 
such, indeed, as would bear being placed side by side with the 
most strikiug portions of any work of fiction by an author living of 
which we happen to think just at this moment. Let our readers 

peruse for themselves, for example, but the first Chapter, “On HoLy 

GROUND ;” and we shall be surprised if the description which it 

contains of the weird conclave of dakaits, with all its eerie surround- 

ings, re-produce not certain reverberations of those very sensations 
which were excited long long ago, when for the first time they 
peered with Tam o’Shanter into ‘‘ Alloway’s auld haunted Kirk.” 

This is high praise ; we hardly know, indeed, of any higher ; but 

it is not more than Colonel Taylor’s due. Obviously he is never 

so entirely at home as when describing robbers and their haunts. 
- Perhaps it is as well for Colonel Hervey and his Assistants that 
the predatory classes in this country don’t read English novels. 
Else assuredly such dramatising of violent crime as Colonel 
Meadows Taylor tasks his genius in producing might well have 
the effect which the representation of Schiller’s famous play of 
‘the Robbers ’ is known to have had in Germany, of causing num- 
bers of young men to follow the example set thém by Baldeo and 
Azraeel Pandé. Our educational officers, however, will have to 
work hard before there is much fear of that. 

We do not aim at presenting our readers with any complete 
outline of the plot of “Seeta,” because ‘we take it for granted 
that the book itself will soon be lying on every table in the 
country; The same excellent reason warns us to be chary of 
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indulging in extracts; else there are very many passages which 
we would gladly transfer to our pages. The account of the 
dakaitee committed on the house of Haree Dass in the village 
of Shahganj—Seeta’s first husband—~is in Meadows Taylor's 
happiest and most telling style ; and the effect which he is able 
to produce by keeping the young wife awake during all the early 
hours of that omimous night, and in a manner anticipating, 
through the force of presentiment, the horrid scene which was 
about to be enacted, goes far to remind one of Cervantes. In 
a different, yet in its way equally artistic, vein is the description 
of Seeta’s visit with a party of her newly made English friends 
to the famous water-fall of ‘the Cows Mouth.’ A little ceremony, 
much in vogue it seems with the Brahmans, had to be performed 
there by Seeta;—a garland thrown into the water, to serve 
as an omen of woe or weal, according as it might get caught on the 
projecting rocks, or swim cheerily with the stream till it disap- 
peared over the fall. Grace Mostyn is asked to throw her garland 
with Seeta’s. Her’s has a triumphant course; while Seeta’s, 
though she marks it not, is wrecked before reaching the- fall ; 
and the little incident, says the nvvelist, “was never forgotten.” 
Poor Seeta ! 

They who would judge for themselves of the ease and truth 
with which Colonel Taylor can pourtray the natives of India in 
their converse one with another, and who would appreciate at 
the same time a singularly felicitous illustration of the mode in 
which doubtless in numerous instances weak Nawwabs and waver- 
ing Rajahs were prevailed upon by agents stronger than them- 
selves to range themselves against us when the mutiny was at 
its height, should turn to the fifteenth chapter of the novel itself ; 
where, under the heading of “the mission of Azraeel Pandé,” we 
have a life-like sketch first of the Nawwab Dil Khan Bahadur of 
Fattihpur, and then of the manner in which a bigoted maolvee 
from Delhee and the terrible, if perhaps slightly overdrawn Azraeel 
Pandé between them so worked upon their hest’s fears and ambi- 
tion as to make him declare for the rebel cause, 

The poor Nawwab set out some time afterwards for Jhansee ; 
where he arrived with a tolerably strong body of followers just 
as the British forces under Sir Hugh Rose were at last stamping 
out the rebellion. His fears rather than his hopes we are told 
had carried him thither; and the tone of his reception by that 
warlike woman, or rather that veritable Goddess Bhawnee, the 
-Ranee of Jhansee, was far from encouraging. The following ex- 
tract shows at once the Nawwab’s sensations on the retrospect 
of what he had done in turning against his old friends at Noor- 
poor, and the sentiments entertained by the Ranee herself, accord- 
ing at least to Colonel Meadows ‘Taylor, on the subject of his 
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defection. Whatever views may be suggested by the latter por- 
tion of the passage which we are about to quote, the former part 
of it at all events may well be commended to the notice in al! 
time coming of all petty potentates who may be tempted by some 
fancied opportunity, or incited by some interested schemer of the 
Azeemullah order, to strike a parricidal blow at the British power 
in India :— 

“‘ Perhaps there never had been a time since he left Fattihpur, when 
remembrances of its former peace and security came home so vividly 
to the Nawab’s mind. As he closed his eyes he could see, as if from 
his seat in the oriel window, his gardens, and rich sugar-cane fields, 
and the blue hills beyond, soft, and dreamily glowing in the sun. He 
could hear the music which played over his castle gate at stated times 
of the day, and came up softly through the courts and halls. He 
missed his familiar gossips, the town Moulvees, and some of the 
bankers and landholders, who used to drop in and chat with him. 
Tken there was peace, now there was war; but he had won no glory, 
did not seem likely to win any, and was to all intents and purposes a 
fugitive. He had promised himself to go to Dehly to salute the ‘ King 
of Kings’ sitting in pomp upon his throne, as his ancestors had done: 
now he had to salute an ‘ Infidel’ Ranee, whose rank was not as high 
as his own. The English had of course attacked and taken his do- 
mains. Could he now win them back? Could this Ranee help him? 
Ah, no! not now that the English seemed stronger than ever, with 
tens of thousands of English soldiers fresh from their country. It 
would be all the Ranee could do to keep her own: and indeed, there 
appeared little chance of that, if what his servants told him were 
true. As he thought of these things, sitting alone in the great 
hall of the lRanee’s palace, tears, very bitter tears, welled up in 
his eyes, and there was a pairful lamp in his throat which would 
not subside; but at last his turn came, and a macebearer, roughly 
to his perception, told him to ‘ get up,’ that the Lady Ranee would 
allow him to speak with her, and conducted him to the Royal dais, 
by which he seated himself, having again offered the hilt of his sword 
as a Nazar, or offering, which the Ranee touched lightly with her soft 
beautiful hand. 

‘ Be at your ease, Nawab Sahib,’ she said in good Hindee, for she 
affected not to speak the courtly Oordoo, though she understood it 
perfectly. ‘Tell me about yourself. I have often heard my lord 
husband speak of your gallant father. What have the English done 
to you that you are here with me, their enemy, and have left your 
fair domain? Where are your children ?’ 

‘I have no children, lady,’ he replied, sadly. The Ranee had 
touched a painful chord in the man’s feelings. ‘I have no children.’ 

‘I see,’ she continued; ‘then they, the English, would not let 
you adopt, anc you are like me?’ ' 

‘I did not ask them, lady.’ 
‘ Nay, then, by the holy Mother Gunga!’ she exclaimed, sharply, 
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‘thou hadst no wrong done thee. Was it not greed of power that 
led thee to rebel, not loss of honour ?’ 

‘1 fought as my forefathers did, for the Faith, and for the “ Asylum 
of the world,” who conferred rank and my own province on me, 
returned Dil Khan, doggedly. 

‘A poor reed to lean on, Nawab,’ she said, scornfully ; ‘ a poor reed ; 
a flickering torch, which has gone out with an evil stink, and will never 
be kindled again. Ah, Sir! with no wrong to redress, with no honor 
Jost, with your faith pledged to those for whom your ancestors fought 
and had served ; with a fine ancestral castle and estate—methinks it 
was a traitor’s part to leave them for a phantom. Had I been like 
thee, the red flag of the English, which their Lord Sahib gave to my 
husband, and which has been soaked in English gore, had now been 
flying from the fort above us; and I, weak woman as I am, would have 
fought for them. No harm should have come near them that I, 
Lukshmee Bye, could have prevented. I would have taken those 
English women and their babes to my breast and held them there truly 
and safely; while their husbands should have kept them and me 
against all enemies. Yes, I would have done this, Nawab, if they had 
been true.’ | 

‘ Yet all who are here—died—were slain—lady—’ 

It was perilous ground to tread upon; but the Nawab’s spirit had 
risen: He had never before been so addressed or reproached by a 
woman. If he were a traitor, she was a vindictive murderess. ‘Slain? 
Yes,’ she exclaimed, with her eyes flashing and her lips quivering; ‘I 
was childless, like you, and spared none—no, not one! Do you know 
the history of our house? No? Well, listen. We declared for the 
English when their power hurled back_the Mahrattas of the Dekhan. 
They had crushed Dehly, and that high station they could not main- 
tain. We of Jhansy might have lost all then; but the English of 
that time were just and merciful, and continued to our house all it 
hac gained. We were honoured by them, and we were loyal. We 
loved the English ; we hoisted their flag over our own; and it would 
have been there now, had their old justice been continued tous. My 
dear lord died and he had no children. JI asked and pleaded, in his 
dying words, to adopt a boy who should inherit what had been once 
freely given ; but this was refused. Our little petition was rejected. 
The English with all the empire of Dehly belonging to them, refused 
to continue what they themselves had once granted to us freely and 
generously. But these men now are not like their former princely 
heroes ; they are a mean, covetous race; farming our country from 
their government, seizing every scrap of land, every rupee of revenue 
they can, to swell their enormous gains. When we heard of Nagpoor 
and Sattara, we were touched for the fate of our royal houses ; but 
we said in our simple, blind confidence, “ These great acts cannot 
affect us, for we have been loyal and true, and the English flag flies 
from our towers.” And yet—and yet--they did not spare us, ‘They 
offered me and mine a pension. A pension! I say it was an insult ; 
mean, cruel, and deliberate. Should we have honour if we were pen- 
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sioned ? Should we have self-respect ? I tell thee, no! I would rather 
have shaved my head, and wandered on foot as a poor Bairagin, beggin 
my way from shrine to shrine all over Hind, denouncing these English 
as tyrants and oppressors, than taken the crumb they fling to me—as 
toadog. But there is one thing that came into my heart insteaq— 
one thing for which I waited, Nawab Sahib—we could have revenge ; 
and therefore I had them slain. They were ruling where I ruled ; they 
were collecting my money, they were changing the old customs of 
my people, they were corrupting our priestly caste.’ 

‘There came once, before Sumbut 1914 began,’ she continued, in a 
lower tone, ‘a holy Brahmin, a wan who recited the “ Mysteries of 
Kalee Mata,” who told us the truth ; yea, in this hall he told it fear. 
lessly. He had wandered many years preaching the same ; but my 
husband’s heart turned not toward him. But when he came to me, in 
my gloom and misery, and told me what the English had done—what 
they were doing, what they purposed to do to all Hind—to sweep away 
all royalties and all caste—1, a.Brahmin woman, lone and childless, 
joined my tears and my prayers to his. He cried, “ There shall be 
no English! Kalee Mata has given them to us, that she may drink 
their blood.” And when the time came and the signal, all here died— 
every one. Not in war, with honour, but like sheep, victims of a-sacri- 
fice to the “ Mother.” I say one and all they died, and their blood 
flowed, and their English flag was dipped in it, and hangs black and stiff 
on the walls. Dost thou understand now, Nawab, why they were 
slain ?’ 

‘T had the same Brahmin with me, lady. Hisname was—’ 

‘Do not mention it, sir,’ she exclaimed, moving her hand im- 

tient!y, and seeming to shudder. ‘He comes to me when I call, 
and I ask for blood. All the rites he taught me call for blood—well, 
the ‘* Mother ” may have it still, and take mine in the end ; but death 
is sweeter than dishonour ; and if I win, Khan Sahib !—if we Mahrat- 
tas win, there may be a Péshwa at Poona, though there will be no 
Emperor at Dehly. Now go, sir; your quarters are allotted to you, 
and the duty of your men. For yourself, you will receive the daily 
rations of your rank while you stay.’ 


We hope we have so far succeeded in our endeavour to attract 
the attention of our readers to the book itself as to render all fur- 
ther quotation from its pages superfluous. The general grounds on 
which we would attach much value to works of this nature have 
been sufficiently indicated above, and need not again be en- 
larged upon. Though unhappily we are unabie from our own 
slender experience to certify the existence of beings so beaute- 
ous, and so nearly perfect, as Seeta in ‘any portion of India 
with which we are acquainted, and though, as already declared, 
we should be sorry to give any Sarishtahdar that we have ever 
seen or heard of the same chance of looting a district that Mr. 
Brandon plainly gave to old Baba Sahib of looting his, yet itis 
pleasant to recognise in some of the worthiest characters in all the 
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book exactly such persons as we have seen in our actual intercourse 
with the natives of this country. Such, in “Tara,” were the fine 
old soldier Afzool Khan and his dashing son Fazil; as well as the 
faithful Bulwunt Rao, the stout hunchback, and, last but not least, 
Larlee Khanam, with all her babblings about the stars, and her 
fractious womanly ways. And so in “Seeta” the very hand 
that drew Falstaff or Sir Roger de Coverley might have sketched 
Haree Dass, the banker of Gokalpur, Aunt Ella, Narendra, and 
especially Bulram Sing, the stout yeoman of Doodhpur, so essen- 
tially recognisable are all these as types of real persons. There- 
fore we may fairly indulge the hope that there is more of reality 
than idealism even in such portraits as Seeta’s own self. If so, 
then the moral and social regeneration of India may not be so far 
off as it appears to be. For all that, however, we recommend— 
and we do not understand Colonel Meadows Taylor himself as 
intending that his book should bear any different moral—that 
European Judges and Magistrates should look with judicial 
eyes only on stich as Seeta, where by some rare accident they 
appear before them to give evidence against the murderers of their 
deceased husbands, for so it was that Seeta first dawned upon 
the vision of the Honourable Cyril Brandon, in his office-tent at 
Shahgunj—and that, so long as the “ maids of Merrie England,” 
and the lassies of Bonnie Scotland are willing to share with us 
our joys and sorrows in the East, doubtful and dangerous ex- 
perimeuts such as Cyril and Seeta made should by all means be 
avoided. Without taking any higher than a merely Darwinian 
or physiological ground, such a match is at all events open to the 
objection which was urged by a Fifeshire farmer before the days 
of Railways, wken his son proposed to wed in a distant country,— 


“it’s too strong a CRoss.” 
A. 











































Art. V.—THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF 
BENGAL. 


No, V.—THE KASIMBAZAR (Cossimbazar) Ras. 


1.— Records of the Government. 
2.-—Memoirs relative to the state of India. By Warren Hastings, 


3.—The Works and Correspondence of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, Vols. VII. and VIII. 1852. 


HE seat of the Kasimbazar (Cossimbazar) House is in the 
district of Murshid&bad, the Mubammadan capital of Bengal, 
Kasimbazaér is three miles distant from the city. It was the 
largest silk emporium belonging to the East India Company, 
To it the filatures of Rampur Bodliya, Maldah and other neighbour- 
ing districts and stations were subordinate. These filatures were 
al] situated in such places as were noted for cocoon-rearing. 
Thousands of people used to receive advances from the Commer- 
cial Resident of Kasimb4zar, and supply cocoons to the filatures, 
An immense number of mahdjuns brought their silk piece goods, 
and received their stipulated remuneration. Connection with the 
business of the factories led to the enrichment of several families 
which now occupy a conspicuous position in Murshidabad. Amoug 
them the Sanyal family is the principal. 

In the time of Kanta Babu, the founder of the Kasimbd4zar 
House, Kasimbazar was, as above described, a large and flourishing 

lace. It was essentially a commercial town and was the residence 
of merchants and mahdjans, shroffs and gudtéwd/as, The popu- 
lation which consisted chiefly of Hindds could be estimated at 
one hundred thousand souls. They were: chiefly Vaishnavas in 
religion and followers of Chaitanya. While buying and selling 
were going on, the streets were resonant with mirdangas and the 
karatdlis accompanying the krittans. 

The town was built of bricks, being so thickly studded with 
pucka houses, that it was a common saying that one could make 
a circuit of it by jumping from one house-top to another. The 
length of the town was three miles and its breadth was two miles. 
There were about a hundred shroffs or bankers who conducted 
the monetary transactions of the place. Contiguous to or rather 
adjoining Kasimbazar were K&lkapur and Fareshdingé ; the for- 
mer was the head-quarters of the factory of the / Dutch, and the 
latter that of the French. Bh&tparé, Bamangachi, and Chuna- 
khéli constituted the suburbs of Kasimbazar. Chundkhali was 
and still is noted for the excellence of its mangoes; and the fruits 
that are sent down to Calcutta from Murshidébdéd in the months 
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Jyaishtha and Ashar pass by the name of Chunékhali mangoes, 
All these places were originally situated on a curve of the river 
Bh4girathi ; but seventy years ago, a straight cut was made form- 
ing the chord of the curve, thus changing the course of the river 
and throwing the towns inland. This engineering operation was 
followed by the breaking out of an epidemic fever which, in 
virulence and mortality, is unparalleled by any pestilence save that 
which destroyed Gaur. The epidemic was of the same type as 
that which is now raging in Bardwén. In the course of a few 
years, three-fourths of the population died out; and Kasimbdazér, 
from being at one time a most populous place, is now overgrown 
with jungle, and the abode of wild beasts. During the continu- 
ance of the epidemic, the rites of cremation and funeral could 
not be performed ; the dead being carried away in carts for dis- 
posal. The fever continues to the present time, and travellers 
passing through the place are stricken by it. This fact shows 
that the causes of the epidemic are still in active operation. 
Thus the great commercial mart of Kasimbazar was laid in 
ruins. The decimation of the population was closely followed 
by the dilapidation of the buildings, Most of the houses are 
now in ruins; the bricks having been removed to supply the 
materials for buildings elsewhere. 

. But in describing the epidemic we have anticipated the course 
of events. Inthe time of Kanta Babu, K4simbazar was healthy 
being felicitously situated on the banks of the river ; and was a 
flourishing and important city. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the 29th September 1785 thus de- 
scribes a great_inundation in Kasimbazér. “ We are sorry to learn 
by letter from Murshidabad that in consequence of the unusual 
height of the river (which has been such as was never known in 
the memory of man) the great river had overflowed its banks and 
laid the country between the city and Bogwangola entirely under 
water ; and had by the channel of Ackbarpore Lake even penetrated 
the eastern parts of the city ; that from the same unfortunate cause 
some of the dykes on the Cossimbazar river had likewise given way 
below the Berhampore: Cantonments ; and that the water from 
these two sources having joined, had overflowed all that part of 
the country and had come up to the walls of the Cossimbazar 
filature.” In November 1787 the effects of a tremendous cyclone 
were experienced at Kasimbazaér. We are informed by the Cal- 
cutta, Gazette that Major and Mrs. Dunn were drowned in the 
“ Cossimbazar river.” 

Tradition mentions Ké4li Nandi as the ancestor of Kanta 
Babu. He was formerly an inhabitant of a village named 
Shijla in the district of Bardwin, but he came up to Murshidé- 
bad and settled himself’at. Sripur in the precincts of Kasimbazér, 
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He was a dealer in silk kuthne,a description of cloth manufae. 
tured with silk and cotton thread. At one time the trade in 
kuthné was very thriving in Murshidébad, but it has now fallen 
into decay. Kali Nandi left two sons, the eldest of whom begat 
Radha Krishna Nandi, who, like his forefathers, dealt in gilk . 
he also kept a shop for the sale of betelnuts. He used to sell 
among other things paper kites. He could fly the kites remark- 
ably well and was therefore called Khalifé or “expert.” The 
son of Radha Krishna Khalifé was Krishna Kaénta Nandi, aliag 
Kaénta Babu. Though the son of an obscure man yet he achiey- 
ed eminence by his tact, perseverance, and knowledge of human 
nature. His chief distinction was not talent, but great shrewd- 
ness aud capacity for business. His primary characteristic was his 
acquaintance with the springs of human actions ; and the influence 
he thereby acquired over his fellow beings was great. Mixing 
with the governors and governed, he could persuade them to act 
and react on each other. 

- Kanta Babu received a fair vernacular education ; and had also 
a smattering of English which was of immense advantage to him. 
In those days it was a great thing for a native to make himself 
understood by Europeans in respect to the common affairs of life. 
There are most amusing stories current of banians of big houses 
talking tothe sdéhib logs partly in broken English and partly in 
a strange language of their own manufacture. Some of these 
men left colossal fortunes. K&nta Babu entered the Kasimbazér 
concern as an apprentice. As soon as he mastered the rudi- 
ments of the silk business, he was appointed a muhurrir. He was 
at last promoted to the office of writer; in which capacity he 
was brought into frequent contact with Mr. Warren Hastings, 
the then Commercial Resident of Kasimbazar. 

Though that receiving factory had been established with the 
permission of the Muhammadan Government,-yet Siréj-ud-Daulah 
hearing of the lucrative business carried on in Kasimbazar, obli- 
vious as he always was of moral obligations, resolved to arrest the 
Commercial Resident and to extort money from him. 

The settlement was seized and Hastings was sent a prisoner to 
Murshidabad, but he escaped, while the Naw&b marched on Cal- 
cutta and enacted the tragedy of the “Black Hole,” for which 
the memory of that monster must be ever execrated. ; 

With a view to recapture Hastings, the Nawd4b had ordered _his 
horsemen and twelve Khasbardérs to arrest the Resident. Has- 
tings was in imminent danger of his life. An open flight he 
could aot attempt with impunity. With Kanta Babu, who lived in 
the immediate vicinity, he took counsel. Kanta Babu did not 
advise his master to take shelter in any gadi, shop, or any other 
public place, as spies were not wanting to ferret out his where- 
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abouts. He offered to conceal him in his house. There Mr. 
Hastings was accordingly received and sheltered after his 
escape. Not satisfied with sheltering Hastings, Kanta Babu 
managed, with ‘great difficulty, to take him down to Calcutta in 
a boat and had the satisfaction of seeing him land there. The 
ex-Commercial Resident and his karén¢ parted with expressions 
of mutual goodwill. 

Grateful for the protection, he promised to Kanta Babu to 
advance his prospects in life, in the event of his returning 
to Calcutta and attaining some high post. To guard against 
his forgetting Kanté Babu, he gave him a written memorandum 
which he requested him to produce at the proper time. 

It was on Kasimbazér that Clive advanced with his troops, while 
Siréj-ud-Daulah was marching with his mighty force to Plassey 
to encounter him. It was there that Mir Jafar, after having pro- 
mised to separate himself from his master, wavered in his inten- 
tion, and hesitated to carry over his division to Clive. It was 
there that Clive called a Council of War, of which the majority 
pronounced for masterly inactivity. It was there that disregard- 
ing their advice he determined to fight against fearful odds. 
It was there that the 39th Regiment sharing in his enthu- 
siasm promised to shed the iast drop of their blood under 
his guidance. 

After the battle of Plassey, Hastings was appointed Agent of the 
East India Company in the Court of Mir Jafar. In 1761 he was 
promoted to the office of Member of Council in Calcutta. In 1764 
he returned to England and remained there four years. In 1769 
he returned to India as Member of Council at Madras. Early 
in 1772 he succeeded Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bengal. 
He sent to Kasimbazar for Kanta Babu, but a host of men all 
calling themselves Kanta Babu presented themselves before Mr, 
Hastings, who exanmined their features, and was satisfied that they 
all falsely personated the faithful man. He asked them if any 
of them could inform him what had passed between him and 
Kanta Babu, but they were unable todoso. At last the real 
Simon Pure appeared and produced the memorandum which had 
been given to him. Mr. Hastings recognised his writing and was 
satisfied. He employed him as his banyan. 

But being not well versed in zemindary affairs he was unable 
to discharge the duties of his office unaided. He therefore as- 
sociated with himself as co-banian, Gunga Gobinda Singh, the 
founder of the Kandi family, the history of which will be sketched 
ina future number. Gunga Gobinda had been employed in 
the Settlement Department under the Naw4b Nazim of Bengal, 
and was then serving under the British Government as Head 
Ameen of Birbhum, -When he joined Kénté Babu he was gene- 
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rally called Dew4n Gunga Gobinda Singh. He was well acquainted 
with Persian and zemindéry accounts and = rendered most 
valuable assistance to his patron and friend Kénta Babu. For 
the purpose of being always near him he built a house at Charak. 
dangé near Pathuriaghatta, now known as Lala Babu’s house. 

Kanta Babu had been employed by Mr. Hastings as his 
banyan wher he succeeded Mr. Cartier as Governor. The value 
as well as the dignity of the Babu’s office were greatly enhanced 
when Mr. Hastings became Governor-General, Muhammad Rezé 
Khan, the Naib Subahdar, being deposed, Mr. Hastings proceeded 
to Murshidibid for the purpose of removing and re-organising 
the government. His object was to abolish the system of double 
government in Bengal; for it must be remembered that while 
all military affairs were conducted by the English, the internal 
government of the country was entrusted by them to the Naib 
Subahdar who was the de facto Nawab. To him were delegated 
the administration of justice and the collection of revenue. The 
removal of Muhammad Reza Khan afforded Mr. Hastings the 
opportunity of getting rid of an anomalous state of things. -Kanta 
Babu accompanied his master to Murshidabad, and advised him 
on the changes to be effected. Civil and criminal courts were 
established throughout the province. The lands were roughly 
assessed and let out on leases of five years, the office of the Naib 
Subahdar, and the salary of three lakhs of rupees a year attached to 
the same, were divided amongst three persons, namely, Mani Begam!' 
the widow of Mir Jafar, who was appoiuted the guardian of the 
young Naw4b; Kumar Gurudas, the son of Raj4 Nanda Kumar, 
who was appointed Diwan; and Raja Rajballavh who was appoin- 
ted Raf Rayan of the Khalsa. The seat of Government with all 
the departments and offices attached thereto was removed to 
Calcutta. | 

In reorganising the revenue system it was provided by the 
Governor-General, wita the concurrence of his Council, that no farm 
of lands should exceed the amount of a lakh of rupees per 
annum ; and that no banyan or other officer of whatever denomi- 
nation should be allowed to farm lands, or to be security for any 
farmer. But in contravention of this regulation, Mr. Hastings 
granted Kanta Babu farms to the amount of thirteen lakhs of ru- 
pees per annum. ‘The illegality and impropriety of this proceeding 
called forth the severe censure of the Court of Directors; and 
subsequently formed the subject of Parliamentary enquiry. When 
Warren Hastings was impeached, the 15th charge against him 
referred to this matter:—‘“ The said Governor-General did permit 
and suffer his own banyan or principal black steward named 
Kanta Babu to hold farms in different Parganas or to be security 
for farms to the amount of thirteen lakhs of rupees per annum; 
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and that after enjoying the whole of those farms for two years, 
he was permitted by Warren Hastings to relinquish two of them 
which were unproductive.’’ On this charge Mr. Hastings was 
however pronounced not guilty. But there is no doubt that 
Kanta Babu was directly or indirectly the ijéraédér of several 
highly productive zamindaris, the value of which has now been 
largely increased. When Hastings proceeded to Benares to punish 
the refractory Raja, Chait Singh, he was accompanied by Kanta 
Babu. He there performed an act of chivalry which is worthy of 
record, When the palace was seized, some of the soldiers and offi- 
cers, with a view to plunder the Ranis of their jewels and treasure, 
attempted to force an entry into the zandnd. Kéanta Babu 
remonstrated with them on their unmartial and unmanly conduct, 
and barred their entrance. But his remonstrances being unheeded 
he interceded with Hastings on behalf of the Rénis; and repre- 
sented to him that noble ladies of the East who were not per- 
mitted to cross the precincts of the zandnd should not be sub- 
jected to the indignity and disgrace of being roughly handled 
by strangers. On his intercession Hastings interfered and the 
Rinis were saved. Kanta Babu then provided palkis and had the 
Ranis conveyed from the Rajbari to a place of comparative safety. 
Grateful for this act, the Ranis took off jewels from their persons, 
and presented Kanta Babu with the same. He also obtained 
from the Ranis, Lakhsmi-narayan, Sila, Ekmukh, Rudrdashi, Dak- 
shinabratta, Sankha, and other idols. These objects of Hindu 
worship may still be seen at the Kasimbézar Rajbari. 

On his return from Benares Mr. Hastings bestowed upon him a 
jagir situated at Gh&zipur and Azimganj, and obtained from the 
Nawab Nazim, the then fountain of honour, the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur for his son Loknath. 

The following sanad granting the yég¢r may interest the reader : 

The victorious Emperor Shah Alam, the devoted Farzand Sadat 
Mand Amir-ul-Muméalik Itimad-ud-daulé, Warren Hastings, 
‘ Bahadur Jaladat Sinh, Governor-General. 

To the present and future Matsaddis of the affairs of Govern- 
ment and zamindars and chaudhris and kandingos and mukadams 
and tenants and cultivators of Pargan&é Ghazipur purchased by 
Government situated in Subah Allahabad; be it known. That 
Jagir Mauzds to the amount of ten thousand rupees are at present 
settled upon Déwan Krishna Kénta Nandi by way of an altamgha 
donation to enable him to defray the expense of the worship of 
the Thakur from the commencement of the autumn season in 
Aodiyal 1189 one thousand one hundred and eighty-nine Fasli, 
according to the Zamin, so that he may take possession thereof 
and hold control over the same and he and his descendants apply 
the produce thereof to defray the necessary expense of the wor- 
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ship of the Thakur. It behoveth that you consider the aforesaid 
original mauzas and increase thereof to be free and exempt from 
being liable to charge and alteration, as well as from all the 
Diwani contributions and Government demands and not deviate 
from his advice for the welfare of the tenants and inhabitants 
and the cultivation of the lands, nor require a new Sanad eve 
year. The conduct that the abovenamed is to observe is this, that 
he shall take and use the produce of the original lands and ip- 
crease thereof, he and his descendants, without participation or 
partner, and pray for the welfare of Government and continue the 
tenants and inhabitants pleasure and thankfully adopting salutary 
measures and exert himself strenuously for the increase of cultiva- 
tion and augmentation of duties and exercise no oppression or 
injustice towards the inhabitants of that place by any means and 
take care of the public roads, that passengers may pass and repass 
in full confidence and suffer nobody to commit any prohibited 
act or drunkenness, and refrain from levying any of the branches 
of revenue that have been discontinued. Consider this to be ex- 
ress and act as written above. Date, the twenty-seventh of Safy, 
year 26th of the Reign, corresponding with the 10th of January 
1785, English year.* 
The principal estates of the Kasimbazar House are as follows :— 
Baharband in Zila Rangpur, Jogshahi, in Dinajpur; Amrul in 
R4jshahi ; Mibirpur in Nadiya; Plassey in Murshidébad ; Chota 
Béliapurin Purulié ; Jaigoer in Ghazipur as above mentioned. 
There are other estates in Maldah, Bagura, Pabn4, and several other 
districts. Babarband is unquestionably the largest and most profit- 
able zamindari ; embracing an extensive portion of Rangpur, and 
yielding a net profit of one lakh and seventy-five thousand rupees 
perannum. The aggregate income of the K4simbazaér House is 
three lakhs and fifty thousand rupees and close upon four lacs 
from lands alone. Some of these estates stood in the name of 
Kanta Babu himself, while others were made over to his son 
through his influence. 
Kanta Babu visited Puri to offer his homage and worship to 
Jagannath. The arrival of such an immensely wealthy man de- 
lighted the hearts of the Pandés, who expected to reap a rich 
harvest of rupees from the piety and bounty of the Babu. But . 
when they heard that he was a Teli, they understood him to be a 
common Kalu or oil-man, whose business. it was to manufacture 
and sell oil. They therefore believed his caste and vocation incapa- 
citated him from making any grant which might be accepted by 
the Brahmans. When,therefore, he offered to found an Atke or 
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a fund for feeding the poor, the Pandds pronounced -that he could 
not be allowed to do so, inasmuch as his gifts were, by reason 
of his low caste, not acceptable. Kanta Babu to prevent this 
scandal wrote to the Pandits of Nadiya, Tribeni, and other cele- 
brated Samajs for By&basthé on the subject of his competency 
to make gifts at Puri. The Pandits thus referred to unanimously 
gave their verdict in his favour, a verdict founded on the dictum 
tula danda dhart taulik ; ie., Telis are not common oil-men, 
but derive their appellation from the fact of their holding the 
scales for the wetghment of goods, and that the word Telé 
is the corruption of the word Taulik. As holding the scales 
and weighing the goods is a vocation common to all merchants 
and mahdjuns, the Telis came in the same category with other 
Navasaks or second class Siadras, and like them, were entitled 
to the privilege of making gifts. The opinion of the Pandits 
of Bengal was conclusive and satisfied the Pandas of Orissa, 
Accordingly Kaénta Babu was allowed to found Atkes and make 
presents to Brahmans. The case of Kanta Babu was remark- 
able, and is cited by his co-caste men as a precedent. Any 
opulent Teli now going to visit Jagannath when questioned as 
to his caste replies that he is of Kanta B&bu’s caste, It is said 
in the time of Kanta Babu the nat or nose-ring was used by only 
Brahmans and Kayasths, but he introduced it amongst the female 
members of his own caste. 

Kanta Babu was very neighbourly, and did everything in his 
power to promote the comfort of those around him. A Kalu 
or oil-man was his next door neighbour, and he was advised by 
his friends to oust him; but he refused to do so, saying that 
he attributed his good luck to the vicinage of the Kalu, whose 
face he used to see every morning. 

In Paush 1195 B.S, Dewan Krishna Kaénta Nandi departed 
this life; leaving as his son and heir, Maharaja Loknéth Rai 
Bahadur. 

The founder of the Kasimbazar House was a remarkable man. 
Destitute of education, he did not lack capacity to familiarise 
himself with the principles and details of legislation and adminis- 
tration. Gifted with no statesmanship, he could yet advise 
statesmen and rulers of men. He died, leaving a magnificent 
estate, and one which has descended in its entirety to the present 
proprietors, instead of being subjected like other estates to 
infinitesimal subdivision. The cause of the non-disintegration is 
that there has always been but a single. inheritor. 

Maharaja Loknath Rai represented the Kdsimbazér House for 
thirteen years, during the last half of which he suffered from an 
incurable disease which physically incapacitated him from achiev- 
ing anything great. He died in the 1211 BS, leaving his son 
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Kumar Harinath then an infant of one year only. The Court of 
Wards administered the estate during the minority of Harin&th, 
In 1227 B.S. Harinath attained his majority. One of his first 
acts was the contribution of Rs. 15,000 towards the establishment 
of the Hindu Coilege. For this and other charities he received 
from Lord Amherst the title of Raja Bahdédur. The sanad js 
dated 26th February 1825. Soon after his attainment of majority 
he was involved in a most protracted and expensive litigation 
with his kinsmen Sy4mé Charan Nandi and Ram Charan Nandi. 
The case was instituted by them in the Supreme Court. The 
claim was laid at half the share of the estate. Under the worry 
and trouble inseparable from this irksome litigation, he had scarce- 
ly time left to do anything particular for the good of his country 
and was obliged to forego some of his public projects. The case 
was at last dismissed. 

Raja Harinath Réi was very fond of music and especially of 
Kabi. It was his favourite amusement, not only to have Kabi 
in his own house, but to go to hear it in other houses. The 
Kabi consists of songs generally improvised for the occasion, and 
sung alternately by two different parties to the accompaniments 
of Dholes. The parties assume for the time being a hostile or rather 
offensive and defensive attitude, and abuse each other freely 
towards the close of the night in certain songs called Khaoors, 
generally of an obscene nature. Haruthékur, Niluthakur, Bhola 
Moyra, Bali Bastum, Ram Basu, Chintaémoni, commonly called 
Chinte Moyra, and Anthony Sahib, an East Indian, were the 
principal Kabiwalas or heads of the Dals. 

Harinath was an able-bodied person and was fond of athletics. 
He kept a Gymnasium, where fighting and fencing were constantly 
going on. He employed a host of barkandazes and kustiwdlas, 
but was obliged to replace a great many of them frequently, owing 
to their being disabled from the effects of the epidemic fever. 
On one occasion some barkandazes fresh from the Upper Previnces 
arrived and took service under the Raja. He desired his old servants 
to fight the new men ; but they pleaded for time, saying that if 
the new men should remain for three months, they would beat 
them, thereby meaning that the former would in that time catch 
the epidemic fever, and become as emaciated and disabled as 
themselves. 

It was during Harinath’s time that Sanskrit learning flourished 
in Kasimbazaér. There were several Chattusp4tis to which students 
flocked from other districts). The chief of the Pandits was 
Krishnanéth Nayapanchanén. He was profoundly versed, not 
only in the Nyaéya Shastra, but also in Smriti. He had studied 
Nyaya at Nadiyé and was considered a first rate Naiyayik. His 
Byabasthés were noted for their accuracy and clearness, 
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Rajé Harinéth was a Vaishnava, or follower of Vishnu. He 
was az orthodox Hindu, and delighted in the company of pious 
Brahmans. He was a Persian scholar and a fair accountant. 

Harivath departed this life in the month of Agrahayan 1239 
B. S., leaving behind him one son, one daughter, and his widow, 
Rani Hara Sundari, who is still living at the Calcutta house, 
and is drawing an allowance ot Rs. 7,200 a month. 

Harinaéth Rai died during the minority of his son Krishna- 
nith, No pains were spared to affiord a liberal education to 
Krishnanath. He was at first taught by a native private tutor ; 
and acquired a respectable knowledge of the vernacular, English, 
and Persian languages.. But under the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, the Persian was discontinued ; and Mr. Lambrick 
was appointed English teacher, in order to impart an education 
suitable to the rank and position of the youth. 

Krishnanéth had been put under severe and undue restraint 
by Mr. Steer, the Collector of Murshidébad ; but Mr. Hawkins, 
the Commissioner of the Division, most judiciously released him 
from it. 

Krishnanath could not only write English with ease, but from 
the circumstance of his mixing freely with Englishmen, acquired 
the habit of speaking that language fluently. He was fond of 
European society, and was very hospitable to his European friends 
and acquaintances. He attained his majority in 1247 BS., 
corresponding with 1845 A.D. The title of Raj& Bahadur was 
conferred on him in the year 1841 durivg the administration of 
Lord Auckland. The accumulations of his minority amounted 
to several lakhs which he freely spent. He did not know the 
value of money, and was extravagant toa degree, He expend- 
ed forty-one lakhs of rupees during the four years of his 
majority. 

He was fond of hunting and shooting and spent large sums of 
money in the pleasures of the chase. He undertook hunting 
expeditions to Méldah and other neighbouring districts and was 
accompanied by an immense number of beaters and camp 
followers. His camp resembled a palace in canvas and was bril- 
liantly lighted up at night, when he used to dine en prince with 
his friends and companions. 

The Editor of the Bhaskar, commonly called Gargdéra or dwarf 
Bhattéchérjya, having attacked the R&jé most indecently, was 
immediately called to account by the latter. The Raja prose- 
cuted him in the Supreme Court, where the Bhattécharjya was 
convicted of libel, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Having received a private education, the R4j4 was destitute of that 
mental and moral discipline which public education alone imparts. 
Having had no opportunity of mixing freely with fellow-students, 
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he conceived himself to be the absolute master of the destinies 
of those who were his dependents ;-and he could not always govern 
his temper in dealing with them. But though not endowed with 
a disciplined mind, he was capable of initiating and executing 
comprehensive plans for the benefit of his fellow-beings. He 
fully appreciated education as a great and unsp2akable blessing, 
and did his best to promote it. Neither was he slow to recognise 
the merits of those to whom the cause of education was indebted. 
When David Hare, the apostle of education died, he anticipated 
the wishes of his enlightened countrymen by convening a public 
meeting at the theatre of the Medical College for the purpose of 
taking measures to perpetuate the memory of the deceased. In 
that meeting. he took an active part; and voted for a statue of 
David Hare, towards which he contributed the largest subscription. 
In his will he bequeathed the whole of his estates to Government 
for the foundation of a University at Murshidabad, to be called 
after his name. But the will was set aside by the court, and the 
benevolent intentions of the testator were thus frustrated. 

Krishnanath was extraordinarily attached to his servants ; and 
even went the length of nominating his khansamé as one of the 
trustees of the University Fund under his will—which circum- 
stance led the court to believe that he was not of sound mind 
at the time of its execution. But he was not only fond of those 
who ministered to his comforts. He appreciated those officers 
and amla who gave him good counsel and directed him in the 
right path. He was not slow to recognise and reward their merits. 
To one of them, now a distinguished member of the Hindu 
community, he awarded an honorarium of a lakh of rupees. 
The letter in which it was conveyed is as creditable to the donor 
as to the donee. 

R4ji Krishnanath took great interest in the lakhirdj or resump- 
tion question. The Landholders’ Society at first. petitioned the 
local Government against theimpolicy and injustice of resuming 
lakhéraj) tenures; but the petition being rejected, a monster 
meeting was convened at the Town Hall for the purpose of memo- 
rialising the authorities in England against the resumption measure, 
and also for co-operating with the British India Society of London 
formed under the auspices of Lord Brougham. At this meeting 
Raja Krishnanath spoke, and moved one of the resolutions. 

The death of Krishnanéth was premature’ and tragical. He 
committed suicide by blowing out his brains. It has been men- 
tioned above, that in spite of his good qualities, his temper was 
ungovernable. A servant in his employ had been subjected for 
some neglect of duty toa severe beating and then to torture. 
Complaint having been made to the Magistrate, Mr. Bell, he was 
summoned and bound down in his own recognisances, and i 
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heavy securities, to appear. He pleaded his innocence, but the 
plea did not avail him. The dependant who had been beaten and 
tortured., died from the effects of the assault. The Raja had in 
the meantime come to Calcutta and was lodging in his house at 
Jorasinko. A post mortem examination of the body having been 
held, the Magistrate issued a warrant for the apprehension of the 
R4ja, and directed that he should be conveyed from Calcutta to 
Murshidib4d Thana@-ba-Thanda, 7., e. from one police station to 
another. ‘This was an unnecessarily severe proceeding, and was 
at the time considered by the public a very vindictive one. The 
scandal and disgrace of being forwarded from the metropolis to the 
Faujdari Adalat of Murshidabad like a thief or common criminal 
before he was tried was more than he could bear, and he resolved 
to put an end to his existence, On the day previous to his death, 
which took place on the 3lst of October 1844, he sat up all night 
and drafted his will in his own language; granting a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 1,500 to his widow, the Rani, (now Maharani) 
Sarnamayi, and withholding his permission to her to adopt a son 
and heir, and bequeathing the bulk of his estates to educational 
purposes, On the next morning he blew out his brains with a 
istol, 

: Thus died a young nobleman who with all his faults and eccen- 
tricities was endowed with some ‘qualities not commonly to be 
found among his countrymen. But he was essentially an impulsive 
man, and his impulses sometimes led him to the right and some- 
times to the wrong. He fella victim to them. 

The Friend of India thus commented on this tragical event : 
“Thus bas the family of Kanta Babu become extinct in the fourth 
generation, and the residue of the property which he accumu- 
lated by means which the Court of Directors and the House 
of Commons vondemned with such severity, has been devoted 
to an object which will preserve the name of the family in last- 
ing remembrance.” 

The sudden and sad death of her husband at jfirst prostrated 
the young Rani. She was stricken by this appalling calamity. 
She was as Rachel who would not be comforted. She would be a 
Savitri ; but she gradually found solace in a career of active 
benevolence. Hers has been an overflowing, never-ending, and 
ever-beginning benevolence. 

_ It may be that charity and piety, as a rule, are oftener found 
ln the cottage than in the Rajbari; but at any rate, whatever may 
be the national vices of the Hind&s, it cavuot be said that as a 
people they are devoid of charity. On the contrary, it forms, 
indeed, a conspicuous trait.in their character. To this the immense 
number of tanks, guest-housés; atitsha/a4s and asylums, abound- 
ing in every part of the cougtry, bear abundant testimony. 
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The Rajas and Zamindars have, as a rule, appropriated a_ portion 
of their wealth to the establishment of Thakurbéris and the 
excavation of dights and tanks. But this charity is often 
indiscriminating ; it often embraces objects and institutions of 
questionable utility. But the charity of Maharanf Sarnamayi has 
been grandly catholic, wnalloyed by any unworthy motives, rising 
above distinctions of creed and colour, and benefiting all national- 
ities alike. It recognises the principle that'a man as a man 
has aclaim to the bumane assistance of those who are able to 
afford it. The infinity of her donations attest the truth of our 
remarks, They are not confined to orthodox charities. Educational 
institutions conducted both by laymen and missionaries have 
largely benefited by her aid and countenance. 

In recognition of her numerous and munificent charities, the 
late Lord Mayo conferred upon the Rani Sarnamayi the title of 
Maharani. The investiture took place at Kasimbazér in the pre- 
sence of the Commissioner acting ou behalf of the Government. 

On August 20th 1872, the Lieutenant-Governor paid the 
Maharani a visit at Kasimbazir. The Mabhardni was seated be- 
hind the pardé. His Honour and party were received by Diwan 
Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur, who also acted as interpreter between 
His Honour and the Maharani. His Honourthanked the Maharan{f 
for her munificence ; and complimented her by calling’ her the 
‘ best female subject of the Queen in the Bengal Presidency.” The 
Mah4rani disclaimed all merit ; and declared in all humility that 
her charities were dictated by her sense of duty to her fellow- 
beings rather than by desire of fame. 

It does not lie within our province, in these papers on the 
territorial aristocracy of Bengal, to pass judgment upon or to criti- 
cise in any way the lives and actions of living persons ; and in our 
remarks on the good deeds of the amiable Maharani Sarnamayi, 
we have already perhaps gone somewhat beyond our métier. We 
believe however that we shall be justified in the opinions of ovr 
readers for thus bringing her prominently to their notice; and it 
gives us real pleasure to know that there are other native ladies 
in high families, full of self-abnegation, devout, and devoted to the 
good of the human race. 

















Art. VIL—THE HORSE SUPPLY OF INDIA. 


1.—Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabees, collected during his 
Travels in the East. By the late John Lewis Burckhardt, 1831. 


2.—The Horses of the Sahura, and the Manners of the Desert. 
By E. Daumas; with Commentaries by the Ameer Abd-ul- 
Kadir, translated from the French by James Hutton. 1863. 


3.—Pure Saddle-Horses, and how to breed them in Australia. 
By Edward M. Carr. Melbourne. 


4.—The Views and Opinions of Brigadier-General John Jacob, 
C.B. 1858. 


5.—The Oriental Sporting Mugazine. New Series. 1868-73. 
Calcutta, 


HE present seems an appropriate time for inviting our 
readers’ attention to the subject of the supply of horses 

for the public service in India. While a committee composed of 
men who are thoroughly in earnest has already taken several steps 
towards placing this matter on a sound footing, let us try to con- 
tribute towards the same end by enquiring into the principles on 
which satisfactory or unsatisfactory resultsdepend. This much may 
be done in the quiet library, even better, perhaps, than in the tent 
pitched to-day near one stud depot, and to-morrow near another: 
while if the true theory or rationa/e of the subject could even in part 
be apprehended, their ultimate success would be greatly facilitated. 
The question of our horse-supply, though primarily a military 
one, is far from exclusively so. Some one has quaintly yet not 
altogether unaptly said, that India is held and governed not by 
the Anglo-Saxon alone, but by the Anglo-Saxon and his horse. 
Be this as it may, it is certainly of importance that our civil 
administrators equally with.our soldiers should be enabled to 
mount themselves suitably and at prices which they can afford. 
If it be true that the horse has formed something like a central 
figure in the military annals of mankind, ever since those ancient 
and pre-historic times when the war-horse immortalisec by the 
Patriarch Job first uttered his now proverbial “ Ha Ha,” and went 
“on to meet the armed men,” down to the era of the Indian 
Mutiny, when General Havelock, for want of cavalry where- 
with to follow up his successes, had sometimes to defeat the same 
horde of rebels twice in one day, has not the same noble animal 
played a prominent part-in-our peaceful enterprises too? Has 
not the land of the five rivers, for example, not to mention the 
province of Negpore at a later period, brought under our in- 
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fluences, such as these are, with a rapidity and completeness gel- 
dom before witnessed, by means of consuls and pro-consuls who 
loved their saddles, looked coolly on buggies, and wholly eschewed 
palanquins? And were not the late Lord Mayo’s rides over the 
length and breadth of his dominions among the strongest and 
most hopeful features of his too brief administration ? 

Before proceeding to investigate the methods by which horses 
suitable for military and general purposes may be obtained, 
it is evidently necessary to determine exactly.the description of 
horse that is‘wanted. This may be pronounced a mere truism, and 
yet we suspect the point is one that has been a good deal over. 
looked in practice. The English horse, in certain of bis higher 
forms, has been converted by artificial processes pursued for 
several generations into such a paragon of excellence relatively 
to the particular performances which are required of him, that 
our countrymen have not unnaturally, yet quite illogically, come 
to regard him as the very type and embodiment of equine ex- 
cellence in general. Granted his excellence; yet we must bear 
in mind that it is only for certain descriptions of work, and under 
certain favouring conditions that he excels. Thus if a mile anda 
half, or in fact any distance from a furlong up to a hundred 
leagues, has to be covered under racing weights in the minimum 
number of minutes and seconds, then we believe there is no 
horse in the world that can compete with the English thorough- 
bred. Similarly, if a portly squire or parson, riding, Jet us say, 
from twelve to eighteen stone, has to be carried at speed over gates 
and brooks, and through ploughed fields, where 1s the horse that 
can do that like the Euglish hunter? The race-horse, as is well 
known, must be forced in various ways, from the day he is foaled, 
or even before it, in order to enable him to develop his peculiar 
excellences while still immature. So in a lesser degree must 
the hunter ; and indeed if the latter can perform his special task 
once in every four or five days, it is as much as is usually 
expected of him; and he is permitted to spend the rest of his time 
looking out of the window of his box with the best of attendance, 
food, and clothing all provided for him. 

But take a horse of either of the above classes away from the 
Turf or the hunting-field, and away from his bran-mashes, tonics, 
and flannel bandages ; and picquet him on an open plain in an 
euemy’s country ; and see how much, or how little, of his ex- 
cellence will be recognisable then. As Jong as the Commissariat 
Department flourished, and the base of operations was not left 
too far behind, he might do well euough. But when in the course 
of the operations a position at a distance from water had to be 
taken up, and rations grew poor and scanty, then the ‘high- 
mettled courser, would be something else than mortal if, after 
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the way he had been pampered all his life before—the chill 
taken off his water when the thermometer approached zero, 
and so forth—he failed to fly to pieces, as it is called, and grew 
jess useful, not to say excellent for any purpose whatever, than 
a mule or a donkey. Not only is this view supported a priort 
by some of the best established principles of physiological science, 
but it is borne out by a good deal of dear-bought experience as 
well—witness for example the fate of so many of our troop- 
horses in the Crimea. 

That no horses fit to endure the hardships of a campaign are 
bred in England, Scotland or Ireland we should be sorry indeed 
to allege. But we maintain that even there it is exactly in 
proportion as the principles followed by breeders of first-class 
blood stock are, through necessity or the force of circumstances, 
departed from, and horses are reared, as round the steading of 
the Irish peasant farmer, under privation and occasional abstinence, 
that animals capable of standing the ups and downs of warfare are 
most likely to be produced. If the able and energetic officers 
to whom the management of our Indian studs is entrusted were 
to be asked whether their horses are brought up on the principles 
in vogue in the thorough-bred forcing establishments of Evgland, 
or after the method of the squireens and horse-breeders of the 
sister island, they might possibly answer that both systems have 
been tried by them. Colts raised in the Government paddocks 
would perhaps _be_referred to as bred-more or less after the former 
model ; while those reared by zemindars, under the auspices 
of the Stud officers and with the services of Stud sires, would be 
pointed to as results of the natural system. But then, in order to 
give success to a natural system, certain conditions of climate, soil, 
pasturage, and population must all combine to favour it. Such 
conditions are probably nowhere to be met with in the valley 
of the Ganges. Hence we suspect that the forcing system of 
old England which, as an artificial process, can be carried out 
almost anywhere provided the breeder's purse is long enough to 
stand it, has in point of* fact become the basis of the interior 
economy of our Government studs, as the only means by which 
horses adapted even in exterior form for military purposes could 
be turned out. Here then the palpable fallacy stands revealed. 
The English racer and hunter are the most excellent of their 
kind and for their specific purposes, in all the world ; they are 
bred on certain principles, and by certain methods; therefore, 
the same principles and methods have only to be followed, in 
order to the production of horses excellent for war. 

Whether'or not a fallacy tike that just stated has really been in- 
herent in stud operations, as carried out by the Indian Government, 
is a point which we shall leave to others to determine. But we 
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suppose it may be taken for granted, in writing chiefly for Indian 
readers, that the produce of our Indian studs, though better than 
many would declare, has not, on the whole, proved eminently 
suitable for military purposes, beyond the pale, at least, of the 
peaceful parade-ground. Dismissing, therefore, the Indian stud- 
bred as an animal in no way qualified to point the moral of our 
present article, save perhaps in a negative manner, let us proceed 
to examine the mode in which horses whose excellence in war 
is undisputed are bred and reared in some of the countries 
where they occur. The first general position which we have 
to take up in approaching such an inquiry is this : Wherever 
predatory tribes have maintained with the help of the horse 
an arduous and precarious existence, there has that animal 
always been found in his very highest form of perfection, relatively 
to the qualities required by the soldier and the traveller. 

In proceeding to illustrate the above statement, we are surely 
bound to begin with the horse which stands factle princeps on 
the muster-roll of those excellent in war, namely, the desert 
Arab, or horse of the Bedouin. Much that is purely fabulous 
has, we are aware, been written in praise of this wonderful little 
horse. Poetry, superstition, and enthusiasm have all assisted 
in inventing for him an imaginary origin and investing him 
with not less imaginary virtues. His superiority has been 
attributed to one apocryphal source after another. A pedigree 
drawn in unbroken descent from those mares of passing beauty 
whose eyes the Prophet Muhammad loved to anoint with antimony 
is the secret of all his virtues, say some. Nurture on dates and 
camels’ milk, and the pure air of the boundless desert, and spells 
and amulets hung round his neck when he isacolt, are what 
work the charm, say others. - But leaving the domain of 
poetry and fiction on one side, and deeming all proof unnecessary 
in a Review like ours that the desert Arab really possesses incom- 
parable virtue as an endurer of hardship and master of abstinence, 
let us now see how this particular form of excellence, this fortitude 
and robur has been developed in him. 

Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabees, which 
we have placed first on the list of works at the head of this article, 
possess a peculiar value. Their indefatigable collector, a German 
traveller whose patronymic we wish Dr. Hunter would transli- 
terate, was no bookmaker, but an explorer pure and simple ; 
and the contents of his note-books were not given to the world 
until after his death. He seems to have had no specialty for 
horseflesh any more than his successor in the same fields, the 
brilliant Mr. Palgrave, had. Nor did he even feel himself, as the 
latter obviously did, under the necessity of indulging in rhapsodies 
about horses, so that his volume might be the more accept 
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able to Englishmen. During the whole of his adventurous 
journeyings, Paternoster Row in fact was not in all his thoughts. 
Nevertheless he jotted down what he observed about the horses 
of the country, as about other topics ; and here are some of his 
records on the former subject. A reference to the book itself 
will amply reward our readers ;as we do not aim at extracting 
more than what serves to illustrate the true genesis of the 
Desert Horse. 

“ Among the Aneezahs,” says Burckhardt, “ the usual method 
of rearing the colts is this :—The Arab who brings a colt of two 
or three years to the market in Syria swears that the colt has 
never tasted any food but camel’s milk. ‘This is a palpable false- 
hood; because the Arab colts in the Syrian desert are never fed 
exclusively on milk, beyond the first four months. The Najd 
Arabs, on the coutrary, give neither barley nor wheat to their 
horses ; which feed upon the herbs of the desert, and drink plenty 
of camel’s milk, and are besides nourished with a paste of dates 
and water. To a favourite horse the Najd Arab, aud sometimes 
an Aneezah, gives the fragments or leavings of his own meals, 
* * * During the whole year, the Arabs keep their horses 
in the open air: I never saw one, even-in the rainy season, - tied 
up under the tent of its owner, as may frequently be observed among 
the Turkemans. The Arab horse, like its master, is accustomed to 
the inclemency of all seasons; and, with very little attention 
to its health, is seldom ill... The Arabs never clean or rub their 
horses. * * * From the time that a colt is first mounted 
(which is after its second year) the saddle is but seldom taken 
off its back ; in winter time a sack-cloth is thrown over the saddle ; 
iu summer the horse stands exposed to the midday sun, Pe om 
The best pasturing places of Arabia not only produce the greatest 
number of horses, but likewise the finest and most select race. 
The best are found in Najd; on the Euphrates; and in the 
Syrian deserts; while in the southern parts of Arabia, and 
particularly in Yeman, no-good breed exist but those which have 
been imported from the north, * * * * It would be erro- 
neous to suppose that the horses of the noble breed are all of the 
most perfect or distinguished quality and beauty. Among the 
descendants of the famous horse Eclipse, may be found mere 
hacks; and I have seen many horses of the noble breed that had 
little more to recommend them than their name ; although the 
power of bearing considerable fatigue seems common to all of 
the Desert race.” 

So much for Burckhardt. Thus a far higher authority where 
horseflesh is concerned, the French General Daumas, whose work 
on the horses of the great “African desert, or rather an English 
‘rauslation of it, will be found among those cited on our list :— 
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“The nature of the horses of the Sahara is a consequence of 
the life led by their masters. The Saharenes are obliged to accus- 
tom their horses to support hunger, through the scarcity of food ; 
and likewise thirst, through the scarcity of water, which is fre. 
quently not to be found within a couple of days’ march of the 
encampment. - Endurance of tatigue, and speed are the result of 
the countless quarrels of these Arabs, their incessant hostile excur- 
sions, and their fondness for the chase of the swiftest animals, such 
as the ostrich, the gazelle, and the wild ass, which some among 
them hunt the whole year round without interruption.” 

In a letter from the once famous Ameer Abd-ul-Kadir to his 
friend the General, we find the following passages :— 

“ Know that when we were established at the mouth of the 
Melonia, we used to make raids; * * * on the day of at- 
tack. pushing forward at the gallop for five or six hours at a 
stretch ;—the entire expedition, going and returning, being com- 
pleted in twenty to twenty-five days at the outside. During 
this. space of time our horses had no barley except what they 
carried with them, about enough for eight ordinary feeds. Nor 
did they find straw or anything except the aipa and shiehh, and 
grass in the springtime, And yet on rejoining our people, we 
performed the fantasia on our horses; and some among us 
burned powder. Many too who were not fresh enough for the 
latter exercise, were quite able to go upon an expedition. Our 
horses would go a day or two without water, and once they found 
none for three days. The horses of the Sahara do far more than 
that, for they go three months without touching a grain of barley. 
* * * In certain years the horses of the Sahara have gone 
the whole twelve months without a grain of barley to eat, espe- 
cially when the tribes have not been suffered ‘to enter the Tell.” 

The extract to be quoted next from the same work may not 
be relevant to the special qualities in the Arab horse which we 
are chiefly now dealing with, namely, abstinence and the power 
of working, and being ‘jolly’ like Mark Tapley, under difficulties. 
But it accounts so thoroughly, and at the same time so pleasantly, 
for certain other virtues conspicuous in the same race, that we 
cannot refrain from transferring it to our pages : 

“The Arabs,” writes the French General, “ desire to find in their 
horse 2 devoted friend. With them he leads, sote-speak, a domesti- 
cated life, in which, as in all domestic life, women play a conspicuous 
part—that in fact, of preparing by their gentleness, vigilance, and 
unceasing attention, the solidarity that ought to exist between 
the man and the animal. On a journey, or a campaign, far from 
the dwelling-place, it is the rider who occupies himself with his 
horse. But at the encampment, under canvas, and in time of 
repose, it is the wife who directs, superintends, and feeds the noble 
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companion in arms ; who so frequently augments the reputation 
of her husband, while supplying the wants of her children. In 
the morning it is the wife who brings him his food and tends him, 
and if possible washes his mane and tail. * * * She caresses him, 

asses her hand gently over his neck and face, aud gives him 
bread or dates, or even meat cooked and dried in the sun. “ Eat 
O my son,” she says to him in a soft and tender tone ; “ one day 
thou shalt save us out of the hand of our enemies, and fill our 
tent with booty.” It isin thé morning also that the Arab wife 
coes forth to the pastures to gather foi the animal she cherishes 
an ample supply of herbs esteemed in the desert for their tonic 
and nutritive properties. * * * * In the afternoon, a little later 
or a little earlier according to the season, the wife employs herself 
in leading the: horses to water, if the fountain be not too far 
distant ; and in that case she goes herself to fetch the water in 
goat-skin bags. When water fails entirely, she gives them ewe’s 
or camel’s milk. * * * These everyday attentions and kindnesses, 
as we have already remarked, and cannot too often repeat, render 
the horses gentle and affectionate. They neigh with pleasure 
at the approach of her who tends them ; and, as soon as they 
see her, turn their heads gracefully towards her. They go up 
to her; and she lays hold of them whenever it pleases her ; 
and if any one expresses surprise, she will reply with perfect 
sim plicity,—“ How can you suppose that our mares will not recog- 
nise the hand that caresses and feeds them ?” 

Happy the- women -who have such innocent employments as 
these ; and thrice happy the horses who are so attended. The 
old Homeric picture of Andromache feeding Hector’s charger 
with her own hand is brought vividly before us as we read the 
passage just quoted ; and it is felt that a fuller or more satisfactory 
explanation of the amiable qualities of the Arabian horse could 
not possibly be afforded. 

The only other extract to be made from Daumas’ book is one 
not to be found in the English version from which the above 
passages have been copied; though occurring in the French 
original ; from which it is translated in the following words by Mr. 
—_ at page 86 of his own excellent treatise on “Pure Saddle 
orses,” 

The testimony of the Khuleefah of Mekjan4, chief of one of 
the most illustrious families of Algeria, regarding the mode in 
which the Arab horse should be reared, if ever he is to prove 
valuable for military purposes, is thus quoted in his own book 
by General Daumas : 

“During my long career,” says the chief, “I have seen reared 
by my tribe, friends, and-servants, more than 2,000 colts ; and I 
afirm that all those whose breaking was not begun early have 
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always turned out intractable, disagreeable, and useless for war 
I further affirm that, when I have made long and rapid marches 
at the head of 1,200 or 1,500 horsemen, the horses without fat 
thin even, but early used to fatigue, have always stuck to my 
standard ; while those which were fat, but had not been broken 
whilst young, were always left behind. My conviction on this 
head is the result of such full experience, that when lately at 
Cairo, and requiring to purchase some horses, I refused without 
pity all such as were offered-to me that had not been early broken. 

‘How has thy horse been brought up’ was always my first 
question. 

‘Sir, replied an inhabitant of a town, ‘this horse has always 
been reared like one of my own children, well fed, well looked after, 
and not overworked, for I did not mount him till he was four off. 
See how fat he is, and how clean his legs. 

‘Very well, my friend, keep him; he is thy pride, and that 
of thy family ; it would be a shame to my grey hairs to deprive 
thee of him. 

‘And thou’ said I turning to one whom I knew, so dark and 
sunburnt was he, to be a child of the desert, ‘ how bas thy horse 
been reared ?’ 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘early I accustomed his back to the saddle, 
and his month to the bit; with him I have often fallen on my 
foe, who dwelt far, very far, off; many are the days he has passed 
without water, and nights without food:; his ribs in truth are bare ; 
but, if you are waylaid on the road, he will not leave you in 
trouble.’ 

‘Picket the grey before my tent,’ I would say to my servants, 
‘and satisfy this man.’ 

Quotations and illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied 
without, perhaps, making our present line of argument any 
clearer or stronger than it has been made, we trust, by the simple 
and self-evident statement already extracted from the pages of 
General Daumas ; namely, that the nature of the desert horse 
is a consequence of the life led by its masters. He is tbe horse 
of free-booters and banditti; whose country, moreover, happens 
to possess exactly those conditions of climate most favourable 
to the development of the qualities essential in their steeds. 

From his youth upward, his life has been.one of hardship and 
privation. And hence when we expose. him in our own cam- 
paigns to trials yenerally far less severe than those he has been 
familiar with ever since he was a colt, he is found thoroughly 
in his element. Abstinence, it has to be noted, is a virtue which 
is created by circumstances, and grows by being cultivated, just 
as indulgence does. And there is not a more marked difference 
between the desert steed and the English thoroughbred in this 
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respect, than between the Bedouin Shaikh and the London alder- 


man. 
So much space has been occupied in illustrating the manner in 
which, as we conceive, the excellence of the desert Arab for mili- 
tary purposes is produced, that we shall touch more cursorily on 
what must be considered as forming an integral part of the same 
view, namely, that horses at least resembling the Arab in the quali- 
ties required for war are met with in other countries too which are 
peopled by predatory races. It ¢¢ very manifest, however, that 
such is actually the case. When our own splendid troop-horses 
were dying in scores at their pickets in the Crimea, the rough 
little steeds which carried the Cossack cavalry of the Russians were 
evidently as effective as ever. Not to look quite so far away, the 
robber tribes of Biluchistan are only a few degrees less remark- 
able than their Bedowin congeners for the bardihood and vigour 
of the horses they breed. Railways are now beginning to carry - 
the robbers of India, just as they do the Dick ‘Turpins and Claude 
Duvals of our own country ; and the Rahtur Jamadar who has loot- 
ed a village has but to catch the night mail at the nearest station, 
and get whirled away into the heart of a native State at a pace his 
father’s fleetest mare or camel could never have equalled. But for 
all that, a breed of horses lingers, or till lately lingered among the 
Rahturs of Central and Western India, inferior to the Arab both 
in speed and beauty, but not in the power of enduring hardships, 
or making forced marches on scanty commons. The Wollo Gallas 
in Abyssinia” were found mounted upon a little horse as hardy in 
all respects as any Arab, and accustomed to pick up its living as 
it could from the grass plains of the country, without ever tasting 
grain. ‘The superiority of the famous Mahratta cavalry towards 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century forms 
another case in point. The nags which carried these hardy horse- 
men were reared much as those of the Bedouins are, that is, 
amid a life of perpetual movement and warfare ; and the qualities 
developed in them were consequently similar in kind, if, perhaps, 
inferior in degree, The prowess of the free lances whom they bore 
80 frequently to victory and plunder is recorded in the history of 
the time; and the good people of Calcutta itself, as will not be 
forgotten, were fain to encompass the palaces with a ditch, as a 
defence against their formidable forays. 

Next to predatory tribes, it is among pastoral and agricultural 
communities that horses suitable for warfare are reared. Our fore- 
going remarks on the Arab horse had reference, we beg our readers 
to understand, purely to the horse of the Baddoo or wandering 
Arab whose dwelling is the tent of camel’s hair; and who looks 
down upon all who sow-and-reap with feelings akin to those enter- 
tained of old on the same subject by the warlike clans of the Scot- 
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tish Highlands. The inhabitants of Arabia and Syria, exclusive 
of the heterogeneous masses which people such cities as Aleppo 
and Damascus, seem broadly divisible into two great classes, 
according as they are predatory or peaceful roamers for ever of 
the desert, or at least occasional denizens of villages and towns. 
The former alone are the true Bedouin, and comprise an 
endless number of septs. The latter consists of numerous 
mixed pastoral and agricultural tribes; which form a connecting 
link between the Bedouin on the one hand, and the Fellaheen, 
or fixed Arab peasantry of the villages, on the other. The Be- 
douin tribes have all certain marked characteristics in common. 
All alike spend their lives in wandering with their studs, flocks, 
and camels from one pasturage to another; approaching at cer- 
- tain seasons the vicinity of cities; but never exchanging their 
black tents for more substantial habitations. Their chief care seems 
to consist now in defending their live-stock against the attacks of 
hostile tribes, now in adding to it by means of similar raids on 
their own account. As oftenas two tribes not related by the ties 
of friendship approach within reach of one another, a descent is apt 
to be made by the horsemen of the one on the flocks and herds of 
the other, as they graze at some distance from the tents. Animo- 
sity has little to do with the proceeding, plunder‘or the possession 
of some disputed pasture being the great object. No sooner are 
the cattle ‘lifted’ by the assailants, than an alarm is sure to be 
raised in the camp of their owners ; and acloud of well-mounted 

armen is soon in full pursuit : even when an encounter follows, 
the loss of life occurring in the mélée is, we are assured, surpris- 
ingly small. Both sides soon discover when discretion has 
become the better part of valour ; and after a few minutes of wild 
confusion, the spoil is either rescued or allowed to be driven off 
in peace. One often sees in the Bombay stables an Arab bearing 
an obvious mark on his neck or chest of a spearthrust received 
during a scene such as we are now describing ; and there can be 
no surer proof that such animal, whether well bred or badly bred, 
is at all events a desert horse, and likely to rough it well ona 
campaign. . 

It is quite certain, however, that of the horses familiar to us 
as Arabs, only a comparatively small number have ever had their 
home by the tent of a Buddoo or taken part in the forays of the 
desert. Probably we are within the mark in saying that three- 
fourths of the total number of horses landed in India from Arabia in 
the course of every year have been bred either by peaceful tribes, 
such as those of Irak and Khurdistan, or by the inhabitants of the 
villages themselves. That even these are good horses it is super- 
fluous to mention ; since it is chiefly on the prowess displayed by this 
very stamp of horse when entertained in the service of the Indian 
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Government that the high reputation borne by the Arab horse 
in general is based. Very often they are of excellent blood, hav- 
ing been purchased as colts from some tribe of the Bedouin, 
worked as two and three year olds by their pastoral or agricul- 
tural owners; and then sold to the middlemen who cater for 
the India market. Their upbringing has’ been much after the 
fashion in which horses are reared to this day by landholders in 
a few districts of the Deccan. That is to say, they have had 
the run of the grazing -round about the village, or encampment 
at the very least ; and have probably managed to pick up more 
barley in the course of the year than the Baddoo can usually 
find for the equine sharer of his own rougher and harder life. 
‘Therefore such korses often grow into very fine animals; especi- 
ally such as have fallen into the hands of some well-to-do owner, 
or village chief. In fact a desert born colt that had been sold 
young toan Arab of the latter class would have every chance 
of growing perhaps even a hand higher than if he had been 
left to come to maturity among the tents of ¢amel’s hair. To 
an uninstructed eye, he would very probably seem a superior and 
much improved animal in every respect by the side of his desert 
brother. But when it came to the ‘straight run-in’ of a two 
mile race, and whips were sounding and spurs at work ; or when the 
marches grew long, aud the forage scarce; then the soft spot in 
the village-bred one would be discovered ; and the little fellow 
from the desert, if there chanced to be one in the race or in the 
regiment, would shine out in all his pre-eminence. So thoroughly 
established is the excellence of the deseré as compared with 
the more domesticated kinds of the Arab horse, that in selecting 
Arabs for Turf purposes, it is thought among the first essentials to 
pick one that has been all his life in the desert. If a mistake is 
made on this point, and a great upstanding flash horse, of good 
blood perhaps, but pastoral or village nurture, is drafted into the 
string, he usually deteriorates instead of improving, when passed 
through the crucible of the trainer ; and even if he come to the post, 
a faint or craven heart often prevents his using his turn of speed, 
however superior that may be. Many a long face have turfites 
had to pull on settling-day, in consequence of disappointments 
brought about in this way. For parade purposes, however, as 
well as for those of actual warfare itself, the horse we are refer- 
ring to is not easily to be surpassed. Even if bred in a village, 
his life has not been all barley and succulent grasses. Most pro- 
bably he has had his share of fasting too; and he has certainly 
been doing something-for his living ever since he was two years 
old. Therefore when subjected to the ordeal of our campaigns, 
he acquits himself with all the credit which has made the Arab 


horse famous in our annals, 
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Horses bred by some of the agricultural communities of Indig 
itself could hardly be excelled in power of roughing it. Look for 
instance at that wonderful specimen of the equine race, the common 
Deccan pony, now unbappily getting rarer and rarer every year, 
In him we see a perfect compendium of all the qualities required 
in a campaigner. ‘Twenty, or even thirty miles a day, for weeks 
on end, will he cheerfully travel over, under his couple of pan- 
niers ; indifferent in the main whether his back is sore or sound; 
and keeping his condition on the coarsest fare. The well-clothed 
and long-priced charger may be coughing his heart out under 
the lee of the tent wall; but the stout little baggager, with no 
covering save his own rough coat, is rarely sick, and never sorry, 
After the longest day’s march ten minutes to himself is all he 
requires. He has a few hearty rolls ; and a fight if possible with 
oue of his companions; and then he is ready to start afresh, 
When the campaign is over, and he returns to quarters, and has 
a few weeks’ rest, he frequently turns out a different animal 
altogether ; and if, asis often the case, he has a dash of good 
blood in him, no one is surprised to see the straight-riding subal- 
tern who owns him taking a first spear off his back. If we could 
but add a hand or two to his stature, causing him of course to 
develop all over in like proportion, then what could not a regi- 
ment mounted on such horses accomplish? And yet the little 
fellow never saw the inside of a paddock or stable for all his days. 
Foaled most likely on the common, outside the village, he was 
left during the first year or two of his life to hobble about with 
fettered limbs ; acquiring plenty of hardihood and independence, 
but not always very much grass, by the waysides. At two year 
old, he may have begun to carry his master to the weekly market ; 
bringing burdens home again om his back. Not a handful of 
corn is he likely ever to have tasted ; so that when he was sold as 
a four year old, for forty or fifty rupees to some officer in the 
nearest cantonment, every penny of his price represented so much 
clear profit to the villager who bred him. Up to that point, his 
life a good deal resembled that of the horses bred by the peasan- 
try of Syria and Arabia, only rougher and poorer by far. ‘he 
latter of course are his superiors in many respects, chiefly because 
of their higner breeding. 


But if the question be reduced to one of hardihood under the _ 


vicissitudes of a campaign, we doubt if even the war-born Baddoo 
himself can be deemed the superior of the ponies bred on the 
banks of the Bhima and Tapti. 

Passing over the Persian horse as an animal reared much after 
the same fashion as the commoner kinds of Arab, the Cape horse 
perhaps merits being mentioned next in the order of excellence, 
relatively to military purposes, ‘And this too is the horse of aa 
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agricultural community. That is to say, he is not bred under any 
form of forcing system whatever; but is first what the natural 
conditions of the country where he is reared, in conjunction with 
the mode of life followed by his breeders, tend to make him. 

In the Oriental Sporting Magazine for April 1870, our 
readers will find an article on ‘ Remounts for India’; bearing the 
well-known nom-de-plume of ‘ Pilgrim,’ and written from Cape 
Town. Most of us know that on all questions relating to horse 
flesh ‘Pilgrim’s’ authority ranks among the highest ; and here 
is how he accounts for the good qualities recognised by himself 
and most other competent judgesin the horses bred at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

“ The Cape horse has proved himself equal to any emergency. 
The sun does not prostrate him: neither is he very particular 
about his board and lodging. Why there should besuch a differ- 
ence in this respect between the Capes andthe Walers, seeing 
that they are reared under almost similar conditions of climate, 
itishard to say. Probably the chief reason is that the Cape 
horse is a better bred one than the Waler. * *- * Perhaps 
there may be something in the different feeding and management 
of the coltsin Australia and atthe Cape. Ours are never sheltered 
and are often half starved. There are no trees or hedgerows 
to afford protection against the summer sun, or the chilling blasts 
and driving rains of winter. But we hear of Australian scrub 
and bush, -where-the horses and cattle take refuge from the heat 
and inclement weather ; and if this accommodation prevails through- 
out the horse-breeding districts of that colony, it may account ip 
some measure for the impatience of climate manifested by the 
Waler in India.” 

Itisno part of our object, in quoting the above passage, to 
cry up the Cape horse at the expense of the Waler. We do not 
know whether the superiority which ‘ Pilgrim ’-assigns to the former, 
as compared with the latter, is fully borne out by facts or not. All 
Wwe are concerned with is to adduce the recognition by such an 
undoubted authority as ‘ Pilgrim’s’ of the principles we are now 
contending for, namely, that it is hardship, not forcing, occasional 
abstinence, not coddling, that produces a horse fit for soldiers 
all the world over. 

Mr. Carr’s essay on ‘Pure Saddle-horses’ should be studied 
by every one interested in breeding. The book was published 
at Melbourne ; which may help to account for its not being so 
widely known as many works of far less value. ‘To follow Mr. Carr 
over all the ground traversed by him would be beyond the scope 
ofthis paper. A man<of--much travel, varied experience, and 
acute power of observaticn, he has passed in review nearly every 
‘quine form to be met with in the known world, in order to 
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illustrate the conclusions which he has arrived at on the subj 

fori ject 
before him. It is with reference, however, merely to the horse 
of his own adopted country, Australia, that we have turned to 
his pages, and propose citing him as a witness. It will be seen 
how largely the view which it is one of the objects of this article 
to enforce enters into his whole theory of horse-breeding : and 
how thoroughly he recognises the fact that, if a horse is ever to 
shine as a campaigner, he must be to the manner born, that is 
inured asa colt to somewhat analogous conditions of life. That 
we may have the full benefit of the opnions of so high an authority 
as Mr. Carr in support of the views which are now being developed 
it may be as well to mention that those views were formed 
altogether independently of the Australian’s admirable treatise 
having been acquired in fact direct from the fountain-head ; that 
is, in the course of much direct and indirect intercourse with 
those who are par excellence the breeders of horses pre-eminent 
in war, namely, the unkempt denizens of Syria and Arabia. 

In what is now to be said of the Australian horse we should 
mention that we have no concern with horses for the Turf of the 
Colony. These are, to all intents, English race-horses. The 
closer their early nurture can be fashioned after the Middle Park 
model, the more excellent are they likely to prove, where mere con- 
tests of speed are concerned. Already they command prices vary- 
ing from three hundred to three thousand guineas. Some of their 
admirers confidently look forward to a Sydney or Melbourne crack 
winning one day, like ‘ Gladiateur,’ the blue ribbon of the English 
Turf itself at Epsom. This anticipation we hardly share ; and refer 
to it merely to show that horses of such high merits and ‘preten- 
sions must not be confounded with those commoner and, from a 
turfite’s point of view, inferior kinds of horse from which alone 
Walers for military purposes can be drawn. 

The point in which Mr. Carr considers horses of the latter 
description specially to excel is “their great capacity for work as 
compared to their figure.’ 

In illustrating this, he writes as follows :— 

“ ] fee! no hesitation in saying that if an English horse in 
England, for instance, was found on trial to perform say thirty 
miles a day for a fortnight, with stable-feed, as the maximum of 
his capabilities, an Australian horse of exactly the same figure 
and breeding, with no other feed than grass, would certainly per- 
form forty-five miles a day for the same period. This superior 
stoutness of the Australian horse, according to his figure, as com- 
pared with the English horse, is pretty generally acknowledged 
by those who have had experience of the horses of the two coun- 
tries. Thus, a hundred miles, on an emergency, are frequently 
being done in Australia, by very miserable looking ‘ Rosinantes 
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in fifteen hours, without preparation, and off grass. Eighty miles 
consecutively, and seventy miles three or four days following, are 
constantly being. done in the routine of business, in like manner. 
1 myself have done these things and more. 

“Jn a jeurney of 400 miles,.which I have several times had to 
perform, I have started with two fat horses unused to work, riding 
one and leading the other wita a small pack on his back, changing 
the saddle occasionally from one to the other. The 400 miles 
were always accomplished without. trouble in eight days; and 
after three days’ rest the horses were quite fit to return at the 
same speed. My business, however, usually detained me from 
a week to a fortnight in town ; when I returned as I came ; always 
doing the last fifty miles by one o'clock A.M., and turning out 
my horses somewhat weary, but with plenty of fat and flesh 
about them, ready to repeat the same journey after a week’s rest. 
At night they were hobbled out, usually on very scanty grass, 
and never tasted artificial feed of any sort. * * * The grass for 
the first 250 miles was excessively scarce, much more so than is 
ever known in Victoria, for instance. These [ give’as instance 
of ordinary work on fair horses. * * * I rode 134 stone on 
these occasions ; and could have done 100 miles the last day in 
fifteen hours, had I desired it.” 

There is this to be said in connection with the horses that can 
do the amount of work described in the above passage, namely, 
that when brought to India, and even when treated there to what 
is to them an unknown luxury, regular feeds of corn, they could 
not go through anything like the same amount of exertion without 
falling away deplorably in condition and becoming in fact knock- 
ed up. Deprivation of water alone has in India the most trying 
efiects upon them, which may be due to their never having been 
inured in their own country to thirst. But it is chiefly owing, 
we suppose, to the effects of this climate upon their stamina that 
they cannot do in India anything like the same work that they 
can in Australia; while the corn we are obliged to give them 
here seems not to afford an equal degree of support to their power 
of labour and endurance as the nutritious grasses of their native 
plains are found to do. Nevertheless the Waler is a valuable 
description of remount. The breeders of the Colony-are begin- 
ning more and more to realize the fact that it is blood and bone, 
not ill-assorted masses of flesh, that fit a horse to carry a man in 
heavy marching order; and that the grand essential in every 
horse intended to work in the tropics is copious infusion of pure 
blood. This pure blood again they are beginning to import 
more than ever frommwhere.it-is certainly to be found in its 
‘ruest and most valuable form, namely, the Arabian deserts. And 
We shall be much surprised if the character of the remounts con- 
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signed to the Indian market from Australia does not go on improy. 
ing every year. The Australian horse, like the Arab and Cape, 
and the Deccan pony, is at all events a natural, not an artificial 
roduct. That is, he owes his qualities, such as they are, tu the 
conditions of life amid which he is bred; and comes to maturity, 
for the most part, not on the expensive luxuries of forcing 
establishments or stud-farms managed on English principles, 
but chiefly on the grasses which he can pick up for himself on 
Nature’s own bountiful bosom. Hence he costs his breeder next 
to nothing; and the price obtained for him as a four year old, 
trifling as it is, is nearly all profit; especially if he is. sold un- 
broken, which however when our Australian friends come to 
discover their own interests in this matter they will never ina 
single instance suffer to occur. Mere exercise the Australian 
colts doubtless bestow upon themselves in abundance, as they rush 
in vast phalanxes at the freedom of their uwn unbridled impulses 
over their native prairies. But not until a horse has learned to 
submit his will to man’s and discovered. moreover that man is 
both his master and his protector, can he be said to have made 
any progress towards acquiring that great quality, resignation, 
which shines forth so conspicuously in the Arab horse, and which 
can never be fully imparted save during early colt-hood. 

It is now high time we were sounding the audt quo rem 
deducam of old Horace ; and laying before our readers the results 
which we conceive to be indicated by the facts collected together 
in the foregoing portion of this article. 

Our first general conclusion, then, may be thus stated. If it be 
considered established that it is among predatory and equestrian 
tribes that the horse reaches his highest form of excellence rela- 
tively to military purposes; and that, next to predatory, it is 
among certain pastoral and pastoro-agricultural, peoples that 
similar qualities are developed in him, the most thorough measures 
that can be devised should surely be instituted with the view 
of attracting to our markets the largest possible supply of horses 
of those descriptions from the countries where they are bred. 
Civilization cannot fail to exercise in India, as elsewhere, its 
natural influence in determining the character of the imports 
and exports that enter or leave its harbours. If London or Liver- 
pool had never been founded, we might to this day, perhaps, have 
been trapping on their sites wild animals to yield us the furs 
which, as matters stand, we are fain to import from Siberia or 
Hudson’s Bay. But Englishmen do not generally grumble on 
this score. They are on the contrary well content to import not 
only their furs, but even a very jJarge portion of the bread-stutis 
which are required to feed the inhabitants of those great centres of 
prosperity and riches, And we are under the very same necessity 
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as regards horses. Now that we have succeeded in beating every 
predatory tribe save ourselves clean off the surface of Hindustan, 
we must needs submit, if we require the services of such horses 
as such tribes alone can rear, to import onr remounts from coun- 
tries to which the reign of order has not yet extended. To look 
for a horse like that of the desert Shaikh among the zemindars 
of Lower Bengal, is even more absurd than if we should expect to 
find a breed of keen-nosed lurchers distributed among the paro- 
chial clergy of England, or a race of nags like Dandie Dinmont’s 
famous ‘Dumple’ among the tailors of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

At this point the question arises whether it would not be better 
for Government to send its own agents to Australia and Arabia 
for the purpose of buying horses, than trust to our markets being 
supplied by the dealers themselves. The former system we believe 
to beas unsound in theory as it has been proved to be difficult 
and precarious in practice. The principal objections to it are - 
thus stated by one of the wisest soldiers and administrators who 
ever served in India; namely, the late Brigadier-General John 
Jacob ; whose remarks on the subject are recorded as follows in 
the posthumous work noted at the head of our article :— 

“Tt seems to me that if Government sends its own agents to 
purchase horses, whether in Turkish Arabia or elsewhere, it would 
by this direct and sudden interference with the usual channels of 
the trade, tend to lessen the supply passing through these chan- 
nels, without causing an equivalent increase of supply through the 
extraordinary channel. The presence of the Government agents 
in the horse-breeding districts would of course disturb and injure 
the market for horses at Bombay and other places. The prices of 
horses would immediately be raised in the districts themselves. 
And experience proves that the employment of Government agency 
in business of this description is almost invariably attended with so 
much difficulty and delay as would render the purchase of the 
horses useless in so far as immediate service in India is concerned. 
* * * The general result of Government’s direct appearance in 
the market would, in this‘as in all other markets, be to disturb the 
common market, to lessen and delay the total supply, and to 
enhance prices.” 

The only circumstances in which we would not deem the above 
principles fully applicable are when Government has occasion to 
purchase horses or mares-for stud purposes. Even when such 
purchases have to be made in England itself, we think the Indian 
Government would do well not to trust to contractors, but to send 
its own officer, or officers, into the market to buy. Still more neces- 
sary is it to do this when Arabian sires are required. A special 
agent should then be sent-to Syria for the purpose of selecting 
and purchasing the horses, “From all that has come to my 
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“ knowledge,” says Burkhardt, “on the very best authority, I have 
“no hesitation in saying that the finest race of Arabian blood. 
‘horses may be found in Syria; and that ofall the Syrian dis. 
“tricts, the most excellent in this respect is the Hauran ; where 
“the horses may be purchased at first cost and chosen among the 
“camps of the Arabs themselves, who occupy the plains in ‘spring 
“time * * * Jt might, perhaps, be advisable for the great Euro. 
‘pean powers to have persons properly qualified employed in 
“purchasing horses for them in Syria, as the best mode of crossing 
“and ennobling their own studs. Damascus would be the best 
“ position for the establishment of such persons.” 

Native, that is, Arab agency is the one most likely to succeed 
in carrying out a mission like the above ; provided a man could be 
found not only possessed of sufficient integrity, but accustomed to 
set store by the points or conformation of a horse, instead of rest- 
ing satisfied, asthe untutored Arab does, merely with pure blood. 
Arabian horses of the true blue blood, such as are alone adapted 
for breeding purposes, can never, except by some accident, come to 
India through the ordinary channel of the trade. In the: desert 
itself indeed, even when broken down, such horses cost from £150 
to £300. On one occasion, when a horse of this class, having 
been sold in Arabia either through oversight or fraud, found his 
way to Bombay, where he was purchased by a well-known turfite 
of the period, a special messenger was sent to redeem him and 
carry him back to his native country, as soon as the mistake was 
discovered. This was easily effected; and the highly prized 
sire returned to Arabia. It is a common delusion that the Arabs 
won't sell their best horses. Their chiefs and rich men, itis true, may 
often possess certain particular favourites, which even a very long 
price would not tempt them to part with just at the time when a 
purchaser happens to be in the field. Neither are first class animals 
commonly carried to market, or publicly offered for sale ; because 
every horse thus treated, and not sold, would be thought very little 
of by its master’s tribe ever afterwards. But piastres and patience 
together will have.their way among the Arabs, just as all the 
world over ; and if really reliable and skilled emissaries could only 
be found for deputation on such a duty, we believe the Indian 
Government would have little difficulty in importing from Arabia 
itself as many horses, or even mares, of pure blond as they would 
be likely to require. It is a mistake to suppose that the Arabians 
which carry off the honours of the Indian Turf are, as a rule, of 
pure blood, or such as the Arabs themselves would send their 
mares to. Full of good blood they undoubtedly are. But with 
some exceptions, which have not by the way always proved the 
most distinguished coursers, such horses, from a breeder's point 
of view, have been the merest cocktails, Yet these are the sires 
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which, when Arabs have been used:at all in this manner in India 
or Australia, have’ been chiefly, for want of better, resorted to. 
Harking back, however, after the above digression, to the subject 
raised in the memorandum by Brigadier General Jacob, from 
which we have already quoted, it is interesting to notice that 
the very suggestions which its author makes, further on in the 
same paper, with the view of a spontaneous flow of horses being 
determined towards the Indian market have, only the other day, 
been adopted by the Committee now at work on the Government 
studs : with this admirable addition that, not. only has the promise 
been held out to dealers all the world over of a certain number 
of remounts being purchased from them at certain places in India 
every year, but liberal rewards, or prizes, have been offered for 
the best horses, or sets of horses, that may be brought by them 
to this country. The measure thus instituted is decidedly a step 
in the right direction ; and can hardly fail, we think, to produce 
cood fruit in time ; provided it be not interfered with by remount 
agents ; and the task of selecting horses be left as much as possible 
in the hands of officers commanding regiments and _ batteries. 
We never yet saw an Indian horse-market bestridden by a ‘ Colos- 
sus’ in the form of a Government Remount Agent, without 
injurious consequences both to the interests of Government and 
to the market itself being perceptible. Not ifa Colonel Thorn- 
hillor a Mr. Hallen could be secured for every one of these 
appointments, would. we advocate their being revived, There 
seems little danger either of this being done, under the régime 
recently inaugurated. Jn the interests of the Madras army, it 
ismuch to be desired that all existing arrangements of this 
nature were about to be abolished. An official correspondence 
took place on the whole subject in Bombay, during Sir W. 
Mansfield’s term of office as Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
that Presidency. His Excellency’s reasons for condemning as 
-hedid the maintenance of local agencies such as those now 
referred to, were published in July 1868, among the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Government ; and appeared to us then, as they 
do now, to be clear and conclusive. 
_ In addition to the admirable means already used, at the 
instance of the present Stud Committee, towards inducing the 
horse-breeders of other countries to bring their young stock to the 
Indian market, it is worth while enquiring how far the Turf 
admits of being utilized for the promotion of the same end. Speak- 
ing of the Indian Turf generally as it now presents itself to the 
view, we cannot say that any very marked connection is apparent 
between its interests and-belongings on the one hand, and the 
Prevalence of horses of the useful classes in the dealers’ stables 
on the other, Most of its prizes are won by Australian geldings ; 
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some of which, though worth, perhaps, five hundred sovereigns for 
racing purposes, would not be found worth as many rupees if 
apprenticed to any honest calling. <A certain limited number of 
English mares and stallions, it is true, are annually landed at 
Calcutta, in the hope of their. being able to win arace. What 
with the climate and their own acquired or inherited infirmities, 
this is more than they can always achieve. They themselves, of 
course, are useless as remounts, and we confess we doubt the extent 
ofthe benefits they confer on the local horse supply, even when 
they havethe luck to get drafted into the stud. At all events it 
is a poor service for the local Turf to render, to attract debilitated 
and prematurely used-up animals of this stamp to our shores, It 
would probably be better for Government to import its own stud 
horses and mares from England or Arabia direct, than trust to’ the 
stranded wrecks of a third-class Turf passing occasionally into 
their possession for breeding purposes. 

The only way, or at-all events the most marked way, in which 
we have ever in this country seen the Turf contributing to aug- 
ment the supply of useful horses was under the old régime at 
Byculla, when the principal races advertised in the annual pros- 
pectus were for Arab horses only, The importation of horses 
of this description certainly received a powerful stimulus in 
consequence, The old ‘Dealers’ Plate’ for example, with its 
sixty or seventy horses entered, used to be worth at ieast a thou- 
sand pounds without any betting. Almost every Arab that landed 
in Bombay in the course of the season was looked on by some 
fond admirer as a possible winner next year of this great stake. 
Although very often the destined winner would be bought bya 
fluke, or in a lot for £50, yet good judges have sometimes paid 
as much as from £250 to £400 for a freshly landed horse whose 
blood and figure pointed him out asa racer. Hence, horses that 
had been bought a few weeks previously at Basra or Kohait by 
the Arab middlemen for £20, and which, even when landed in 
Bombay, were not really worth more than £50, save when 
regarded as so many tickets in a lottery, came to command prices 
which were highly remunerative to their importers, and tended 
in an equal measure to ensure the continued importation of Arab 
horses vid the Persian Gulf to Bombay. This, we believe, and 
not merely the geographical position of Bontbay relatively to 
Arabia, had much to say towards making the western capital the 
chief seat of the Arab horse-trade in India; as well as towards 
filling the ranks of the mounted branches of the Bombay army 
with Arab horses, and so contributing in no small degree to the 
efficiency and prestige of that atmy itself, throughout many 4 
campaign, and on many a hard-fought field. No doubt the favour 
shown to Arab horses by the framers of the Byculla and Poona 
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race-prospectuses had the effect of raising the value of those Arabs, 
during their first season at least, to a fictitious sum. But then, 
had it not been for that, perhaps not above one-half of the large, 
well-bred, weight-carrying Arabs that were landed at Bombay in 
the course of every season would ever have left Basra. On the 
whole, therefore, we are disposed to think that the policy by which 
the Bombay Turf was, and to some extent still is made to replenish 
the local horse-market with remounts of great and acknowledged 
value, was a sound one; and one which might well be imitated 
throughout India generally. We would wish, indeed, to see some 
such system fostered, not only at the Presidency towns, but at 
the principal up-country stations as well. In former days, when 
dealers used to traverse India with their strings, a perennial flow 
of remounts was kept passing through many districts now quite 
cut off from all but distant sources of supply ; and many is the 
good horse that has been picked fresh from a lot at Meerut, 
Benares, and Cawnpore. The railways have certainly changed 
the old order of things ; and even if Queen’s Plates for Arabs were 
instituted at ever so mavy mofussil stations, there would be some 
risk of the horses entered being taken straight to the scene of 
contest in horse-boxes. But for every horse that an’ Arab dealer 
enters for arace, he generally has half a dozen that he thinks 
merely of selling ; and for the sake of disposing of these latter, he 
would probably call halt wherever he thought purehasers were 
to be found. If asked why we* would make the Queen’s Plates 
for Arabs only, and not for all horses suitable for military ‘pur- 
poses, we would explain that by means of the former stipulation 
we would ensure évery competitor being more or less suitable for 
those purposes, and avoid the heart-burnings which would inevi- 
tably attend the working of any proviso admitting other kinds 
of horses when approved of. Moreover, there can be n® racing 
between Arabs and Walers, unless the latter are without any 
real pretensions to racing form, An Australian horse not worth 
a ten pound note for any other than Turf purposes, if worth any- 
thing at all for these, willstride clean away from such an Arab as 
a hog hunter or a man goidg on a campaign would do well to 
sell ever so much of his useless ‘Government paper in order that 
he might make his own. In thus advocating the estabhishment 
of a number of ‘ Queen’s Plates ’ at suitable centres for maiden Arabs 
only, we honestly believe we are indicating the most promising 
form which could be imported in this country to that modicum 
of State patronage which it seems to be one of the first principles 
of the British Constitution for the powers that be to bestow upon 
the Turf. Prizes offered for the best sets of horses landed at 
the Presidencies will. work well as regards an intelligent class of 


men like the Colonial breeders. ‘These mostly know the kinds of 
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remount that are wanted; and the results of the first few eom- 
titions for prizes will effectually teach such of them as do not, 
The Arab horse-dealers, on the contrary, have their own rooted 
ideas on matters of this nature. Spavines they look upon ag 
wicked inventions of English vets. They see the Bombay turf- 
ites paying long prices for animals which a few short weeks ago, 
were carrying burdens of dates on their backs in Syria; and then 
risking thousands in settling which of their purchases is the fastest 
for two miles. This amounting in their eyes to little short of 
madness, they are the less prepared to learn anything on the 
subject of horse-flesh from those who do not believe in Muham- 
mad. Their horses might be rejected by committee after com- 
mittee for the most palpable defects But they would set it all 
down to their naseeb, or else to their not -having succeeded in 
bribing the presiding officer to their heart’s content ; and would go 
on importing their own stamp of animal to the end of the chapter. 
The Turf and its prizes are the only way we know of by which 
these dealers can be attracted im the largest possible numbers 
to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; for horses are supposed to 
gallop in all shapes ; and the higher the prices that are obtain- 
able, the brisker and better will the market grow. Therefore, 
we have no hesitation im saying, let a large share of our Viceroy’s 
and Governors’ Cups be for maiden Arabs only, landed in India 
in the course of the previous season; and then we predict each 
Presidency town, and not merely Bombay as heretofore, will soon 
become the centre of an Arab horse trade, such as it will be 
easy to send radiating all over the country. Neither will the 
racing itself deteriorate in quality owing to the change. A notable 
falling off will be witnessed no doubt in the matter of time. The 
Arabian is a saddle-horse, not a racer. Yet he is so honest and 
game and true, and sometimes develops moreover, after a long 
course of training, such a very considerable turn of speed, that 
few prettier contests are witnessed on our Indian Turf than 
when the flag has dropped in front of a field of Arabs, Men 
who look only at their stop-watches while a race is being run may 
be disappointed. But not they who love to look on horses racing. 
The important question must now be considered, how far it 
is possible for the Indian Government to create for itself in this 
country an indigenous supply of horses such as it requires, A decree 
of the Turkish authorities bas already, on one occasion, cut off 
India for two whole years from its supply of Arab horses. Sinister 
rumours reach us while we write that a similar embargo is again 
about to be laid on the same trade. We certainly never heard of 
any country refusing to avail herself while she might/of a valuable 
import, merely because contingencies might one day arise to inter- 
fere with the continued enjoyment of it. And yet it is assuredly of 
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the utmost importance that the Government of India should do all 
in its power to foster some such source of horse-supply as shall be 
beyond all risk of such interruption. With this view, we presume, 
were the Indian studs originally established. Toa considerable 
extent they may be said to have answered their purpose as far as 
yielding a certain large number of horses from year to year can 
do so: though we believe at a most extravagant cost to the pub- 
lic treasury. In fact when a history is written of the numerous 
millstones hanged round the neck of the Indian Government 
which have prevented all the natural advantages of this country 
from leading to financial prosperity, if the Stud Department 
be pronounced a not very ponderous dead-weight, the reason can 
only be because of the enormous magnitude of some of the other 
encumbrances which will then be brought to light. Not by so 
much as one trooper of the Madras Light Cavalry could we find 
it in our hearts to see our military establishments reduced, so 
long as lakhs of rupees are being expended every year in the 
attempt to breed horses suitable for war in luxurious paddocks, and 
in the hot and humid atmosphere of Lower Bengal. ' 

That it would be possible to obtain advantageous results by 
means of re-organizing and re-distributing the Bengal studs we do 
not doubt. Ifthe effects of climate upun the horse in different 
parts of the globe were carefully scrutinized, and the breeding 
establishments were located exclusively in sites resembling as 
closely as possible in their climatic and other natural conditions, 
those localities in which hardy and valuable animals are known 
to be bred; and if at the same time a new system of rearing 
the stock, fashioned after the principles obtaining among the 
breeders of excellent saddle-horses in other countries, were introduc- 
ed, then something might be accomplished. Instead of bad imita- 
tions of the English race-horse, Government might then even expect 
to turn out fair approximations to the commoner kinds of Arab, 
such as are bred by pastoral or agricultural communities on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. How to set about such an un- 
dertaking would need to form the subject of a great deal of study. 
The Indian Government might well be excused for keeping so 
knotty a problem “ under consideration ” as it is called, for even an 
unusual length of time. Supposing the question ever to be taken 
up, we would recommend a reference being made to Mr. Carr’s 
book. Here, for example, are some of his conclusioas on the all- 
important point of climate :— 

“ That the horse, though of a very accommodating constitution, 
and of a very wide habitat, like all other animals is very mate- 
rially influenced by the climate in which he exists. That a 
suitable one is as material to his perfection as is blood or food. 
That the horse most excels, in proportion to his size and figure 
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ina hot and dry climate *** That his utility is various jp 
various localities ; and corresponds to the fitness of the climate in 
which he lives. That in the hot and moist climate he sinks to the 
deepest debasement. That it is a fact—and one easy of verification 
—that every race of horses without exception which has acquired 
any celebrity in the saddle is either bred in a hot and dry climate, 
or traces its celebrity to strains of blood originally derived from 
such climates. * ** You cannot breed as bad a horse inch for 
inch in the Sahara, as on the fenny banks of the Hooghly. 
The dry climate of the Sahara invigorates the first, the damp 
climate at the mouth of the Ganges undermines and impoverishes 
the constitution of the other.’ The first will perform much more 
than the Englishman would anticipate from his figure; the 
other, far less, In the one climate; he is stout, abstemious, 
mettlesome, and hardy, in proportion to his figure; in the other, 
he is peevish, soft, washy, relaxed, and unenduring even in spite 
of a good figure. * * In the dry climate he agreeably surprises ; 
in the damp, disappoints. In whatever country I have been, in 
the old world or in the new, in the northern or the southern 
hemisphere, these results have forced themselves on my observa- 
tion, * * * * * Froma long and attentive consideration, as 
well as from considerable experience on the subject, 1 have come 
to consider climates suited to the horse in the following order :— 


Ist.—Dry and hot. 4th.— Damp and temperate. 
2nd.—Dry and temperate. 5th.—Damp and cold. 
3rd.—Dry and cold. 6th.— Damp and hot. 


Mr. Carr’s idea of what a stud-farm designed for the production of 
wseful horses ought to be is given by him in the following words :— 
“Could [ have a site and all facilities for saddle-horse breeding 
in Australia, just cut out to my fancy, I would have it in this way. 
On a flat of poorish salty soil, I would grow oaten and barley hay. 
This, for nine months out of the twelve, should be the food of the 
stud. Between the hay-racks where the horses were fed, and the 
watering place, I would have a mountain base, rugged, rocky, and 
steep ; over this the horses should travel daily to water, and back 
again to their feed. The distance to be accomplished daily would 
depend in a great measure on the steepness of the mountain, and 
be graduated besides to the various ages of the horses; ranging 
say between ten miles a day for the four year old horses, and two 
miles a day for those under a year. During the three spring 
months of the year, I would indulge the stud with abundance of 
luxurious grass and salty herbage, water easily accessible; and 
almost a complete . cessation from toil. The site of my breeding- 
ground uae be in the most favoured path of the hot wind, and 
in the most arid district that could be found, ” 
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In another chapter of his book the following striking passage 

curs :— 

a A horse that has not occasionally thirsted from his youth, is 
of little use in many parts of Australia. Nothing, I am persuaded, 
is more useful than an early but moderately conducted initiation 
into those hardships which, to be easily borne, should early become 
habitual. Let not the breeder fear, then, to keep his horses athirst 
in the blazing sun ; let his lessons be gradual and progressive ; let 
him early know hunger, and how to bearit. But whilst his trials 
are frequent and severe, beware that they be not excessive. Of this 
his growth and condition must be the indices. When you have tried 
him with suffering ; regale him with plenty ; let him feast as well 
as fast ; keep up his spirits, and his condition. So he will become 
enfeoffed of resignation, endurance, and vigour; and a hundred 
times more patient, capable, and robust than if he were reared in 
the enervating lap of luxury and abundance.” 

But we consider ourselves relieved from all necessity of inquir- 
ing into the principles which ought to be followed ifan attempt 
were to be made to remodel the Government studs now existing 
in this country ; because we happen to be strongly of opinion 
that the Indian authorities should cease from horse-breeding 
altogether and limit, or perhaps it should rather be said extend, 
their action in this matter to affording encouragement and assis- 
tance to the inhabitants of India themselves in breeding horses such 
as would be serviceable to them in their own daily avocations, 
and available at the same time for the public service. With- 
out going the length of saying that the political economists of a 
riper generation may perhaps number all studs maintained by 
Governments in one and the same category with Frederick the 
Great’s establishment for breeding grenadiers, we yet think that 
nothing short of the clearest necessity should ever induce a 
Government to take upon itself functions and industries which 
rightly belong to the community at large. Failure in the special 
object aimed at is sometimes the least of the evils which follow, 
wherever this is done. Moreover, the attempt itself is made 
under altogether abnormal and unnatural conditions, when regard- 
ed from a commercial or business point of view. Thus, if a 
private horse-breeding company were to select the site of their 
establishment without regard to any other consideration than its 
proximity to their own head-quarters, such company would in 
all probability soon die a natural death. The latter, however, 
is a contingency to which Governments are less liable, for when 
anything of the nature of a financial crisis supervenes, an in- 
come-tax can always be imposed. Hence, to our thinking, the 
expediency of Governments holding aloof from all such under- 
takings, and leaving them to those who must either carry them 
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ont of sound principles, or, failing in that, be driven from the 
eld. 

Apart, however, from political economy altogether, we very 
much doubt the feasibility of trying to imitate artificially or 
systematically those conditions of life which, when’ the horse js 
subjected: to them naturally, and in the service of those who 
breed him, make him what he becomes. Nature is one thing, 
art another. And even if Mr. Carr himself had the direction of 
the studs of the Indian Government, we do not think he could 
ever turn out, with all his Spartan principles and imitative pro- 
cess, horses of such a useful stamp as are still bred to some 
small extent by the agricultural classes of Western India. If the 
Supreme Government were to take a comprehensive view of their 
wide dominions, they could not but discover numerous localities 
not only presenting conditions of climate and population some- 
what resembling those amid which horses adapted for war are bred 
in other parts of the world, but in which numbers of excellent horses 
have actually been produced from time immemorial. If those 
who have not made this matter their study would like to have 
some recognised authority quoted in support of such a statement, 
we would refer to Captain Henry Shakespear ; who, as an officer 
of the Nizam’s Cavalry, and subsequently as Commandant of 
the Nagpur Irregular Force, had abundant opportunities of 
gratifying his thirst for information on all questions . connected 
with the horse-supply of this country. And here is what he 
has written in his well-known work which is referred to at the 
head of the present article :— ; 

“Tam quite convinced that no foreign horse that is imported 
into India—except the Arab which comes from a hot climate— 
can work in the sun and in all weathers, like the horse bred in the 
Deccan. Now, in the Marhattah and Pindaree campaigns, those 
large bodies of freebooters—for they can scarcely be called anything 
else—procured their horses chiefly from the Deccan ; and these 
wonderful little horses, making their marches of sixty miles a 
day, for a time completely baffled our best cavalry. The breed 
of the Deccan horse, according to the best information from the 
natives, was highly improved in the beginning of this century, 
by across of Arab horses and mares, five hundred of which were 
obtained by the Nizam and the nobles of the city of Hyderabad 
direct from Arabia. Thiscross shows itself ina very marked 
manner in the form of the smaller Deccan horse. * * * These 
have the fine limbs, broad forehead, and much of the docility 
of Arabs ; and have been mistaken for them. They have all 
the enduring properties of the Arab, and are much better adapted 
for the use of the Irregular horseman than any. other bred ot 
imported. * * * * * The Kateeawar was a large and 
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blood horse ; having what few large horses have, fine lean heads ; 
and, with much substance below the knee, they were admirably 
adapted for cavalry chargers. But Government Studs broke wp 
all the native private breéding establishments ; for these latter 
could only pay tf patronised by Government. * * * The 
Hyderabad country alone is capable of rearing two or three thou- 
sand horses a year, if encouragement was given. * * * * 
The farmers require encouragement and remunerating prices, 
and the Marhattah horse-breeder as he is really fund of and 
understands the animal, would soon produce avery fine breed 
of horses. The Nizam’s Irregular Cavalry regiments in former 
years, that is before 1848, procured nearly all their remounts 
in their own country. * * * J have seen both breeds of horses 
work ;and the well-bred Deccan horse is quite as capable of 
long marching as the Arab;.or at least as such Arabs 
as the silahdars of Irregular Cavalry can afford to procure. 
Indeed, if care is taken to admit only the low and blood 
Beematoorie, he is capable of working with any horse in 
the world. He has all the best points of the high-bred Arab, 
without his very fine skin, irritable temper, and rather’ long pas- 
terns ; and he has. generally better feet. The Deccan throughout 
was the country whence the immense number of horses required by 
the Marhattas was supplied. Jt furnished their armies for @ 
lengthened period and 4 varie many years of warfure.” 

The first edition of the work from which the above is an ex- 
tract was published in 1860; and we suspect the indigenous breed 
of horses have neither been multiplying nor improving since then. 
The latest attempt we ourselves have ever seen to raise regiments 
of Irregular Cavalry mounted principally on horses of native 
origin was that made by the late indefatigable General Beatson, 
during the latter portion of the great mutiny. The animals 
which were then got together were perhaps a little three-cornered 
looking and undersized ; shewing signs, in fact, of the neglect from 
which these once fine breeds have suffered during the last twenty or 
thirty years, But the writer can bear testimony to the extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance which they exhibited. . One regiment 
was mounted entirely on mares ; the other on entire horses. The 
latter made a little too much noise to be convenient in the pre- 
sence of an enemy ; but the horses in its ranks were not generally 
vicious. They had been reared neither in herds nor shut up in 
loose boxes, but as it were at their breeders’ own doors. Therefore 
they were friendly, companionable, and accustomed to yield their 
wills to man’s. 

It may thus be fairly accepted as an established fact that a 
remount, not of one, but of several excellent breeds of horses 
exists in many parts of this country. The districtsin which such 
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remounts do exist are undoubtedly those in which the action 
of Government in the matter of horse-breeding should now be 
developed. To the civil officers of those districts would naturally 
be intrusted the task of carrying out the object aimed at. No 
expensive establishments would be required. Arabian stallions 
located in suitable centres would commence the good work, 
Horse shows, with at first very liberal prizes, and the strong in- 
fluence of the chief civil officer of the district would gradually 
serve to open the eyes of the landholders to the fact that the 
services of the Government stallion could not be fully taken ad- 
vantage of, or the promised prizes secured, until they themselves 
took to importing mares of asuperior stamp. A population which 
sends its female children to school, and subscribes for the diffusion of 
vaccination and English medicine, merely for the sake of annual 
pats on the back from a Lieutenant-Governor or Commissioner, 
would be easily moved in the direction of horse-breeding ; provided 
of course horses, and not cotton, or rice, formed the natural produet 
of the district where the experiment was tried. When once the 
discovery was made that a farmer, by investing in a superior mare, 
could utilize both herself and her colts in a variety of ways, at 
a comparatively small cost for keep, until the latter were fit to be 
sold as four year olds as cavalry or artillery remounts, at prices rang- 
ing from £30 to £60 a head, the demand might then be left, as of 
old, to keep up the supply ; without any special encouragement from 
Government inthe form of shows, if these were objected to on 
the score of expense. Not only should no inducement be held 
out to breeders to enter their stock for the prizes of the Turf ; but 
nothing should be done towards breaking down the natural line 
of separation existing, as we believe, between the colt bred to distin- 
guish himself in mere contests of speed, and him designed for | 
the ‘ tented field’ and the line of march. ‘The system advocated 
above of abolishing all remount’agencies, and leaving commanding 
officers to buy their own remounts wherever they are to be pro- 
cured, would have the effect of distributing the Governmert 
demand over the whole country, instead of its stagnating as at 
present in the Presidency towns. This of itself would powerfully 
stimulate and augment the supply. The country in short would 
gradually become stocked up to the limit of its natural capabilities 
or resources with excellent horses, distributed over thousands of 
villages and hamlets ; and not massed in depéts, like the produce 
of the present Government studs, so as to be'liable to be harried 
wholesale by a temporarily victorious enemy, whenever India 
might again become the theatre of war or mutiny. 

It having been our object in the earlier pages of this article 
to survey the circumstances in which horses famous for military 


uses are reared in the countries where they are met with ; and 
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to demonstrate that animals answering that description are no- 
where bred on the principles followed by the producers of first 
class stock in England; we have further tried to establish this 
conclusion, namely, that not only analogy, but facts actually exist- 
ing before our eyes, tend to prove that though we must be 
content to import horses of the desert Arab’s war-nurtured stamp, 
yet remounts highly suitable for every requisite purpose can be 
bred in large numbers by the agricultural classes of numerous 
portions of India itself, if Government will only be true in this 
matter to its own interests, and to the first axioms of the science 
of political economy, by creating and maintaining an open market 
for the stock thus bred, and by carefully abstaining from all in- 
terference on its own part. The principles which we have been 
asserting will, we believe, be found to stand the test of experiment, 
because they have all been deduced from the results of actual 
experience, the experience that is to say not of this writer or the 
other, but of successful breeders of useful horses in many different 
quarters of the world. 

The practical conclusion which we have been aiming at in all 
that‘has now been advanced may, therefore, be briefly stated as 
follows. Encourage in every possible manner the importation to 
this country of horses suitable for war from every region where 
these are produced ; and at the same time leave no sound or rational 
means untried of reviving the production, within India’s own borders, 
of those excellent breeds of horses for which she was long famous, 
A, 













Art. VII—BENOUDHA. 
Part IV, 


ae Sharki empire lasted for the greater portion of a century 

and throughout that time included the whole of Benoudha in 
its widest sense. But of that part of it with which we are particular. 
ly concerned, it is in the extreme west only that any clear recollec- 
tion of the circumstance is preserved. The power of a native prince 
says a recent historian of Jauupur, varies inversely as the distance 
from which it is exercised; and the Hindu Rais, who from the 
huge. fort of Etawah, looked down on the ravines of Jamnah may 
well have been like the Percies of the Scottish marches.* The 
same, though in a less degree, perhaps, is true of the chieftains 
of Baiswdra,t whose example not improbably affected the west- 
ern limits of Benoudha, Ibrahim Shah, indeed, might boast of 
reducing this tract to complete subjection, but it was for a time 
only. The Bais Raja Sathna successfully invaded the territories 
of the Sharki Sultan, and his success was the signal for a general 
rising against the -hated conquerors. From Safipur and Kapori, 
in Baiswara, to Salon and Ménikpur, in Benoudha, the azan 


and the slaughter of kine were proscribed ; and in most of the 
larger towns the new Muhammadan officials were murdered or 


forced to flee. Nor was it until shortly before the downfall of 
the Sharki dynasty that its power was re-established in this 
direction.{ But nearer to the capital things were different ; in 
Ayodhya, Sult4opur and Pratabgarh, enquire what traces now 
remain of Sharki rule; and the only response is, that in the first 
of those places is to be seen a ruined tomb, conjectured to hold 
the remains of one of the Jaunpur princes, about whom, however, 
so little is known that his very name has sunk into oblivion.§ 








* Calcutta Review 1865, No. XLI, 
. 122. The Zamindars of Etawah 

fad distinguished themselves by their 
turbulence even while they were 
subjects of the Emperor of Delhi.— 
Briggs’ Ferishta I, 475. 

+ We here follow local traditions ; 
for though Ferishta mentions a Bais 
chieftain, Bfr Bhan, who endeavour- 
ed to establish his independence about 
the end of the fourteenth century 
(Briggs’ Ferishta I, 475), the tribe to 
which he belonged was located in the 
neighbourhood of Farukhabad (Elliot’s 
Supplemental Glossary, Bais.) At the 
same time Rai Tas, the Baiswara 


chief, son of Bir Bal, is said by tra- 
dition to have been about this time 
at the court of the Chauhan Rajah 
of the neighbouring district of Main- 
puri (Mr. W. C. Brenett’s Chief Clans 
of the Rai Bareli District, p. 11). 
Whether there is sufficient resem- 
blauce of name, date and locality to 
suggest any connection between the 
two stories, we will not discuss here ; 
we may revert to the subject here- 
after. 

t Mr. W. C. Benett’s Family His- 
tory of the Chief Clans of the Rai 
Bareli district, 3-12. 

§ Faizabad Report, 27. 
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Almost as uneventful to Benoudha was the half century during 
which’ it formed part of the empire of the Lodis. In Sultan 
Buhlol’s distribution of territory,* Lucknow, Karrah and Bahraich 
are mentioned, but Oudh is conspicuous by its absence. It might 
be surmised that, as in the last days of the Tughlaks, it was 
united with Jaunpur; and so at one time it would actually appear 
to have been ; for Tanda, one of its mahals, was held as a fief by 
a vassal of the ruler of that province.f But this was not con- 
tinuously the case ; for, on other occasions, Oudh is mentioned as 
having separate governors of its own ; and to their exceptional loy- 
alty and to internal tranquillity consequent thereon may perhaps be 
ascribed its almost total disappearance from history during this 
pericd. When in A.D. 1491, the Emperor’s brother Barbak, a 
prince incapable both of yielding obedience to his suzerain, and of 
commanding it from his subjects, excited a revolt in his province 
of Jaunpur by his excessive tyranny, Khan Khénén Lohdni of 
Oudh was among those directed by the Emperor to aid in its sup- 
pression.f When again, in A.D. 1517, Jalal Khan Lodi joined 
in a conspiracy to dethrone his brother Ibrahim, the ‘‘son of 
Mobarik Khan Lodi, governor of Oudh, ” took side with - those who 
endeavoured to thwart his ambitious designs, though rectitude 
of purpose and purity of cause not mvariably ensuring success, 
he was defeated bv Jalal Khan, and compelled to retreat tempo- 
rarily to Lucknow.§ Two years later, with equal loyalty and 
better fortune, Shekhzada Muhammad Firmulli of Oudh combined 
with the governors of Behar and Ghazipur to quell a revolt of 
Islam Khan, governor of Karran*|] 




















* Briggs’ Ferishta I, 561. 

+ Tanda (with Sahsaram) was 
given to Husain Khan, father of Sher 
Khan, by Jamal Khan, Governor of 
Jaunpur (Briggs’ Ferishta II, 99). 
Jamal Khan was appointed to that 
office in 1492, (Calcutta Review, 1865, 
No. XLI, p. 133.) The reasoning in the 
text is doubtful however; it is not 
certain that Tanda formed part af 
Oudh before the time of Akbar. 

t Briggs’ Ferishta I, 569. The pas- 
sage we refer to does not actually say 
that Khan Kh4ndn Lohanf was gover- 
nor of Oudh; it runs that Sikandar 
“ordered Kala Pahar, Shekhzada 
“Muhammad Firmulli, Humaioon 
“Khan Shirw4nfi and Khén Khénén 
“Lohani from Oudh to unite with 
“ Mubarik Khan of Karrah and march 
“against the rebels.” Stekhzada 
Muhammad Firmulli_was at that time 


governor of Bahraich (Briggs’ Ferish- 
ta I, 569), so Kh4n Kh4naén Lohani 
who was of equal rank with him (both 
ef them being enumerated by Ferish- 
ta (I, 564-5) among “ forty-four 
officers of distinction,” was probably 
governor of Oudh, and the mention of 
that province refers to him exclusive- 


- Briggs’ Ferishta I, 592. Who 
this Mubarik Khan Lodf was is not 
very clear, but he was probably 
a son of Barbak Lodf, governor of 
Jaunpur. Barbak had a son of 
that name (/b. I. 568) and a 
Mubarik Khan Lodf, (though he did 
not succeed Kirbak) was Governor 
ef Jaunpur about 1498. (Ibid. 574). 
The governor of Karrah mentioned 
in the preceding note was Mubarik 
Khan Lohani (76. I, 569). 

\} Briggs’ Ferishta 1, 593. 
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So brief was the connection with Oudh of the Lobdnis of Behar 
that it would involve no grave inaccuracy to say that the house 
of Lodi was succeeded by that of Taimar. Babar, who established 
the latter on the throne of Dehli, was for the first two years after 
his accession busily occupied on the west of India; but in 1528 
the long remembered “terrors of the Mughul* helmet ”+ 
to be felt in Oudh. A body of Afghans still held out in that 
province, and a force which Babar had despatched against them in 
the previous year had been defeated by their chief Baban, 
Babar was not one to brook sucha disgrace ; and accordingly 
marched in person into Oudh. The Ganges was crossed near 
Bangarman in the middle of March 1528; Lucknow was _ passed 
six days later, and a week afterwards Babar pitched his camp 
five or .six miles from Ayodhyé, at the junction of the Ghogra 
and the Sarju. His chief object had already been accomplished ; 
for, on the very first day of his halt, his lieutenant, Chin Taimér 
Sultdén, sent him intelligence of the defeat of the Afgh&n com- 
mander, and the flight and dispersion of his army. But Babar, 
like Othniel theson of Kenaz, who both “judged Israel and 
went out to war,” was prepared, as soon as he thrust the sword 
into the scabbard, to occupy himself with the details of civil 
government ; so he devoted himself to “ settling the affairs of Oudh 
and the surrounding country.” f 

How long he halted, or the exact nature of the settlement he 
made, we may not know ; for, though we have his autobiography, 
there occurs at this point in it a gap most tantalizing to the his- 
torian of Oudh, which cannot be fully supplied from any other 
source. In such intervals of peace as he vouchsafed to Hindastén 
his martial spirit found congenial recreation in the chase, that 
“mimicry of noble war;” and, shortly after his arrival at 
Ayodhy4, he laid aside the pen for the hunting-spear, and set 
out on an excursion to the north of the river Ghogra ; nor does 
he tell us anything more of his doings for several months subse- 
quently. But, at the same time, what he wrote in the volume 
of a book he illustrated, so to say, by the visible marks of his 





* As to the use of this name with prowess alone that such fame is to 
regard to Babar, see Elphinstone, 4th a achieved ; Macaulay in speaking 
Edition, 335,365. of the splendour sometimes dis- 
+ Regarding this expression see played by Warren Hastings says that 
a very interesting note in Elliot’s “even now after the lapse of more 
History of India I, 276,533. Inthe “than fifty years. ... nurses sing 
same note, andin the third volume p. “children to sleep with a jingling 
168, are given instances of dreaded “ballad about the fleet horses and 
warriors whose mere names “acted as “richly caparisoned horses of Sahib 
a powerful sedative” on those who “ Warren Hostein.” 
heard them, or produced an exactly { Babar’s Memoirs. 
opposite effect, Norisit by martial 
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progress he imprinted on the territories he passed through, and 
supplemented by actions the record whereof is indelibly graven 
in the memory of man ; and thus we learn that his zeal for the 
faith of Isl4m, which had been so marvellously quickened by his 
victory over the Pagan Sangé, and seems to have been an 
ex post facto reason for his memorable expedition against the 
Riné,* had not been suffered to flag in the interval between that 
event and his coming into Oudh. The evidence of a mosque 
yet standing still shows that he erected a material monument of 
his visit to Ayodhya ; and we further know, that in doing so he 
contrived to accomplish the twofold result so dear to Muhammadan 
invaders of this country,f of simultaneously raising a place of 
worship for themselves and desecrating one of the sanctuaries of 
the heathen ; for Babar’s mosque and Rama's birthplace form 
the subject of one and the same picture! { Asecond memorial of 
the Mughul’s sojourn in this vicinity, of a different description, 
exists in the religion yet professed by the chiefs of Hasanpur, the 
premier Rajas of Eastern Oudh, He visited the province a second 
time in the year 1529; but the scene of the events which then 
took place lay near Lucknow and Dalmau, and they are therefore 
foreign to the history of Benoudha, 

Humiaydn, Babar’s son, did not much honour Benoudha with 
his presence, and there was a very obvious reason for the fact ; 
his rival Sher Shéh generally excluded all possibility of his doing 
so, Early in Huméydn’s reign, Sher Shah, then known by the 
more humble designation of Sher Khan, commenced to rear the 
fabric of that power which was ultimately to extend over the 
whole of Hinddstén, and by the end of the year 1539 had inflicted 
such a disastrous defeat on HumayGn that he was obliged to 
retire to Agra. Sher Kh&n thereupon remained master of all the 
country eastward from Kanauj, and proceeded to recover Bengal 
and to put all his former territories into a state of order.§ He had 
already assumed the title of king, and influenced by the insalubrity 
of Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, fixed the seat of government 
at Khaspur-Tanda, || about forty miles south-east of Faizab4d. 


































* After this expedition Babar as- 
sumed the title of Ghazi. 

+ After the capture of Benares by 
Shahabuddin, his army is specially 
stated to have destroyed nearly one 
thousand temples, and to have raised 
mosques on their foundations (Elliot’s 
History of India, II, 223). 

t Faizabad Report, facing p. 21. 

§ Elphinstone, 4th edn. 390 


|| Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 247. Sher. 


Shah’s selection of Khaspur Tanda 


was very probably due to its having 
been the principal town in one of the 
j4girs which his father had held and 
of which he himself received a royal 
grant on his father’s death, It was 
igs the residence of the deputy 

y whom the district of the same 
name was governed. (/6. II., 105.) 
Regarding Khaspur Tanda Mr. Car- 
negy gives the following information 
in the Akbarpur Tehsil Report :— 
Tt is affirmed that the Bhars former- 
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Benoudha. 


Benoudha was thus again raised by Sher Shah to the dignity of g 


metropolitan province. 


The Sur King might at this time recall with complacency the 
























profitable account to which he had turned the important strong- 
holds of Rahtaés and Chanar; be was accompanied also by his 
son Selim Shah, who possessed quite Napoleon’s partiality for 
bricks and mortar, and to a combination of these two causes may, 
we think, be attributed a gigantic undertaking with which he js 
credited, the simultaneous erection of fifty-two substantial for- 
tresses ; among them, Shergarh on the right and Selimgarh on the 
left bank of the Gumti bear the names of father and son. This 
fact gives rise to two reflections.’ In the first place, we stated that 
the Muslim parcelled out the province constructed by Vikramé- 
ditya into smaller jurisdictions. But still, according to Sir Henry 
Elliot, its conformation was not totally obliterated ; it comprised 
just fifty-two pargands,* a Persian terminology, be it observed, 
and so siguificative of the alleged division having been effected b 

the Muslim. Is there then no relation between the fifty-two forts 
of the one story and the fifty-two pargands of the other? The 
former, we conceive, is the foundation of the latter, supported, 
perhaps, by a vague popular conjecture that a violent contraction 
of the Urdu word for fifty-two constitutes the first syllable of 
Benoudha. In the second place, Sher Shah is said by Elphinstone 
to have laid the foundation of that revenue system which, 
when completec by Akbar, became so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, And why not? How often has invention 
failed to obtain recognition of its merits? How often has genius 
sighed—sic vos non vobis ? On this hypothesis, it would appear 
probable that Benoudha was the favoured region into which the 





















“ly cleared this part of the district of 
“jungle and having established a vil- 
“ lage therein they gave to it the name 
“of Khaspur, because it was their 
“ personal abode” (Akbarpur Report, 
*p. 10); and again: “ It is traditional- 
* ly asserted that one Malik Khas Za- 
** hidi of Bagdad came and settled in 
“these parts some centuries ago and 
“taking up his residence at Khaspur 
“‘he gave to it his own name, and he 
“ soon attached other villages thereto. 
“This seems a more likely origin to 
“ the name than that which attributes 
“it to the Bhars.” (/6.p.11). In 
“this opinion we concur; the old 
“nameof the town was Kh ur, 
** we may remark, and Ferishta men- 
“tions a Khowas Khan, son of Malik 
“Supa, Sher Shah’s deputy in the 





“districts of Khowaspur Tanda 
‘“‘ (Briggs’ Ferishta II, 105). As to 
“Tanda Mr. Carnegy says :—‘ With- 
‘in two miles of the latter village 
“(Khaspur) was a spot on the banks 
“of the Gogra which was formerly 
“ largely visited by Banjaras or travel- 
“ling dealers, probably because it was 
“the only ferry for miles, and from 
* the fact that the encamping ground 
‘“‘of Banjaras and the gangs of Banja- 
“ ras themselves also are both known 
“bythe name of Tanda,so this spot 
‘¢ permanently came to be called by that 
‘¢name.” (Akbarpur Report, p. 10). 

* In the Tarikh-i-Ffraz Shabi 
there are said to have been the same 
number of flourishing parganas In 
the Doab in the reign of Firiz Shah 
(Elliot’s History ofIndja, III, 345). 
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subsequently famous administrative reforms were first introduced ; 
for the forts with which Sher Sh4h studded it may, we believe, be 
to some extent identified with those named in the Ain-i-Akbari,* 
and the fact just noted, that it was a metropolitan province, lends 
additional probability to the supposition. 

From the time of Sher Khan we are thus led on almost im- 
nerceptibly to that of Akbar, and as there is nothing to arrest our 
attention intermediately, we need not wish to return from the point 
we have now arrived at. Akbar divided his empire into Sabahs or 
provinces, Sarkérs or divisions, and mahdéls or parganés.f The 
name of Oudh now came to bear a triple meaning ; in its widest 
sense it was a Sabah, in its narrowest a Mahaél. “ The Sabah of 
“ Oudh,” says Abul Fazl’s translator, “is situated in the second 
‘climate. The length from Sirkar Gowreekpoor to Kinoje in- 
“cludes 185 cose, and the breadth from the northern mountains 
“of Seddehpoor to the Soobah of Allahabad comprises 115 cose. 
“To the east it has Bahar ; on the north lie mountains; Manick- 
“poor bounds it on the south, and Kinoje on the west.” With 
respect to its internal economy it consisted of five Sarkars, Oudh, 
Lucknow, Khairabad, Bahraich, and Gorakhpur ; and in some of 
these we have, roughly repeated, the divisions before mentioned of 
the ancient kingdom of Oudh. Though the old names were now 
displaced, the Ghogra’s broad stream still placed a natural barrier 
between north and south ; the Sarkars of Bahraich and Gorakhpur 
together tallied pretty closely with Uttara Kosala, and separately 
with the smaller sub-civisions of Ganda and Uttara Kosala proper. 
Benoudha was also as in olden times bisected; and the lesser, 
Pachhim-rat, constituted the Sarkér-of Oudh, Purab-rat falling 
into Sarkar Jaunpur in the Sabah of Allahabad.j 

Of the mahals comprised in the various Sarkars, a detailed list 
is given by Mr. Carnegy,§ but it does not claim to be more than 
“approximately correct,” and we do not therefore intend to 
dwell at any length upon it. Even with its admitted defects, 
however, it is of undoubted value and contributes in an impor- 
tant degree to fill up the blank left in Sir Henry Elliot’s 
maps.|| Much of it, moreover, is beyond cavil accurate ; and for the 
correction of any errors there may be, peculiar facilities exist 
at the present time, while the province is under settlement, 
and a provincial gazetteer is in course of compilation. 





* In the lists of Sarkars and Ma- t Except that the Gwarich and 
hals, it is frequently stated that Amodha mahals lay to the north 


a certain mehal contains a brick or of the Ghogra. 
stone fort. Faizabad Report, p. 10. 
| 


t The Sarkar, however, existed be- We refer to those attached to the 
fore the Sabah was created, (Glad- Supplemental Glossary. 
win’s Ayeen Akbary, II, I), ~~~" — 
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The territorial arrangements here described do not show the 
full extent of Akbar’s connection with Benoudha. He more than 
once visited it; in 1564 his presence was demanded in it to quell 
a revolt of Sikandar Khén and other Uzbak Chiefs, who Theld 
governments in the vicinity of Jaunpur; and scarcely had he 
returned to Agra (1566) before the Uzbaks availing themselves 
of his absence, took possession of Kanauj and Oudh. Akbar forth. 
with proceeded to Jaunpur, and thence marched against Khin 
Zaman, the repeatedly disloyal ruler of that province, then engaged 
in the siege of Shergarh—probably the place of that name on the 
banks of the Gumti, already alluded to as having been founded by 
Sher Shah.* Khan Zaman retreated first to R&i Bareli and 
then to Karrah, where. he was brought to bay by Akbar, and 
lost his life in the action which ensued. But the Uzbak rebellion 
was not yet crushed ; when Akbar returned to Jaunpur, Sikandar 
Khan still held out in “ the fort of Oudh,” and it was not until he 
was forced to evacuate it and escape to Gorakhpur that the pro- 
vince was completely tranquillized. To this period may be as- 
signed the foundation of the town of Akbarpur, which now gives 
its name to a pargané, and contains the head-quarters of a tehsil 
sub-division. For it lies on the route from Jaunpur to Ayodhyé 
and Faizébéd, various inscriptions to be found in it bear the date 
of the year 976 of the Hijrah era, and it is from the famous em- 
peror that it takes its name. Akbar like Babar set his seal upon 
Benoudha ; while, more tolerant and liberal-minded than his grand- 
father, he did not restrict himself to a place of worship for the 
professors of his own religion. He built a mosque, indeed, but 
managed to find a site for it, it seems, without destroying any 
Hind temples, and following the dictates of the feeling which 
made him sneer at Ibréhim Sharki erecting more mosques than 
bridges,+ accompanied it with other buildings calculated to confer 
a common benefit on all classes of his subjects ; a fort,a fine ma- 
sonry bridge spanning the Tonse, and a bazar constructed by his 
orders, formed the nucleus of the present town of Akbarpur.§ The 





* This was not the first time, by- marched against Mir Abdul Rahman 
the-bye, this worthy had attacked governor of Surhurpur, who fled to 
Benoudha. He had appropriately court for protection. (Briggs’ Ferish- 
commenced his career at Jaunpur by ta II, 192-3). ay 
seducing away, immediately on his | + Akbarpur Report, p. 1. This would 
appointment to that government, a be the date of their completion pro- 
trooper who had been favourite of bably, and so support our view that 
Huméydin’s, but had soon been com- they were commenced one or two 
pelled to let him go. The trooper years earlier. 
then fled to Surhurpfir, taking one ff Calcutta Review, No. XLI, p 
of Zaman Khan’s mistresses with him, 122. ‘ 
and then lost his life in a quarrel § Akbarpur Report, p. 1. 
about her. Zaman Khan thereupon 
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memory of his grandson, Shah Jahén, is similarly perpetuated: in 
the towns of Shahjahanpur and Shahzadpur, on. the opposite bank 
of the Tonse to Akbarpur, and. connected with it by the bridge 
just mentioned.* 

We explained at the outset that we selected) Benoudha for our 
theme as more especially eonvected with the old Hind capital 
Ayodhy4, and we must therefore bear carefully in mind the gradual 
metamorphosis that was being wrought in that city. Its distinc- 
tively Hind& character was fast fading away before the continuous 
influx of Musalmans, and a plurality of mosques was added to its 
already plentiful supply by the bigot Aurangzeb. And this-is the 
last circumstance that leaves any trace of its being subject to the 
imperial rulers ef Dehli;-on the one hand their dominion over 
Benoudha was soon to pass away, while, on the other, almost at 
the same time, Ayodhya, shorn of its pristine splendour, was 
to cease to be aeapital, and to sink into the humble condition 
of a suburb of the Muslim town of Faizabad ; thereafter too 
it was to continue its downward course, and decline through 
the various stages of decay, until at the present time the “ city 
“of Ayodhy& which is confined to the north-east corner of the 
“old site, is just two miles in length by about three quarters 
“ofa mile in breadth ; but not one-half of this extent is occupied 
“by buildings, and the whole place wears a look of decay.” 

Alas, alas, that great city ! | 

The decadence of Ayodhya the ancient capital severs the last 
link almest which connects Benoudba with modern history. 

But we should -not -feel that the goal had: been fairly reached 
did we-omit to notice the interesting period during which it 
still retained in the modern eapital ef Faizabad, the seat of govern- 
ment of the province of Oudh. 

{mmediately on the death of Aurangzeb,.was repeated the old 
story of a disputed succession. The details of the intestine 
troubles by which the empire was for a time distracted are foreign 
to our subject. We take up the thread of general history 
where Muhammad Shah is seated on the throne by the two king- 
makers, the Sayyid brothers Abdullah Khan and Husain Ali. 
Princes, eastern potentates especially, are supposed to be particularly 
prone to ingratitude, and-not least conspicuous in this respect are 
those who have had to climb a throne; that pinnacle of ambition 
once attained, they are but anxious to rid themselves of the means 
of ascent, as too suggestive, perhaps, of the possibility of thejr 
being employed for the opposite purpose. Muhammad Shab, 
no exception to this rule, secretly chafed beneath the thraldom of 


* Akbarpur Repert,p. 2. 
¢ Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 406. 
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his Mentors’ control, and took the earliest opportunity of plotting 
their removal. Chief among his counsellors and confederates was 
Muhammad Amin Khan, who afterwards, for a few days, exercis- 
ed a little brief authority as Vazir, and with whom we have no fur- 
ther concern ; and next to him came Saédat Khan,* under whose 
descendants Oudh was again destined to recover its independence, 

Saddat Kh4&n, who now held this confidential position, was 
originally a merchant of Khorasan; but, having been entrusted 
with a military command in the imperial service, had thereby 
risen to distinction, He was then appointed Sabahdér of Agra ; 
and as in that post he displayed great administrative ability, and 
Oudh was in a very unsettled condition at the time, he was trans- 
ferred to the latter province. A single battle with its rebellious 
barons, in which though having to contend with much superior 
forces, he obtained a decisive victory, led to the immediate restora- 
tion of order and tranquillity. To such a degree was this the case 
that he found abundant leisure to take an active part in the affairs 
of other divisions of the empire. His achievements beyond the 
frontiers of Oudh, however, belong to general history, in which they 
meet with ample recognition, and we need not recount them here. 
The only point that yet claims our attention is that to him may be 
attributed the first commencement of the foundation of Faizabad, 
thus described by Mr. Carnegy :—*“ The city of Faizabéd was in 
“ those days a Keorah jungle, and in this the Nawab was in the 
* frequent habit of shooting. Here on the high bank of the Sarju 
“he built himself a shooting-box or bungalow, from which cir- 
** cumstance the locality was ever afterwards known by the name 
“of Bungalow. The building is still pointed out in the compound 
*‘of the Opium Agency, of which it is one of the out-offices. 
“ During this rule the Dilkusha palace is said to have been 
* commenced, but ere the city was fairly founded the Nawab was 
“ gathered to his fathers.” . 

“ He poisoned himself in A.D. 1739, leaving a well-filled trea- 
sury.’t With similar disinterestedness did Achitophel, similarly 
unmindful of the “canon against self-slaughter,” put everything 
in order for his successors before his sudden and unceremonious 
exit from this worldly stage ! 

Saddat Khan was succeeded by Mansur Ali Khan, better 
known as Safdar Jang; who in the year 1748 was raised to the 
high dignity of Prime Minister, and thus became the first of those 
famous Nawab-Vazirs, who, says Macaulay,§ “held the power 
“ though they did not venture to use the style of sovereignty. To 
“ the appellation of Nabob or Viceroy, they added that of Vizier of 


* Elphinstone, 4th ed., 611. § Macaulay’s Essays, , Warren Hast- 
+ Ibid, 623, ete. ings. 
} Faizabad Report, p. 13. | 
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«the monarchy of Hindustan just as in the last century the 
« electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though independent of the 
“emperor, and often in arms against him, were proud to style 
“ themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal.” 

At the time of Safdar Jang’s appointment to the premiership, 
the Rohillas were growing troublesome in the north of Oudh ; and 
he therefore contrived so to shape the course of imperial policy 
as to subserve his own private ends, and rid the State and 
himself simultaneously of a formidable enemy. He at first 
obtained some little success; but fortune, disgusted at a dis- 
honourable breach of faith he committed,* speedily deserted 
him, and the Rohillas penetrated to Allahabad without the 
Vazir’s being able to subdue them.t In this dilemma, he saw 
no hope of safety, but in the assistance of the Mahrattas, which 
he ottained by the promise of a large subsidy. Thus strength- 
ened, he again ventured to meet the foe, defeated their army, 
and overran their country.’ To such a wretched plight were the 
humbled Rohillas reduced that they thought themselves fortunate 
in obtaining a few villages for the support and maintenance of 
their chiefs. 

Safdar Jang was soon again plunged in war, and this time 
with his nominal sovereign. On his return to Dehli he discovered 
that during his absence his influence at court had been supplanted 
by one Jdwid, a eunuch, a difficulty which he immediately 
removed by the assassination of the unfortunate Jawid. The 
exasperated emperor eagerly sought an opportunity of retaliation, 
but to sucha miserably tow ebb had the imperial authority 
fallen, that he could only effect his purpose by setting up another 
rival to the presumptuous offender, and Ghaziuddin, grandson of 
Asaf Jah, was the individual selected. Civil war ensued, and 
lasted for six months ; and at the end of that time it was only 
terminated by Safdar Jang condescending to make peace on his 
own terms, which were that he should receive the two provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad in lieu of the single one of Oudh which 
be had previously held. Inthe union of these two governments 
may be perceived the first approach towards the alteration of 
the boundaries assigned by Akbar to the Sabah of Oudh. 

Safdar Jang died in the year 1754, and was succeeded by his 
son Shuj4uddaulah, not through any fault of his rival Ghazi-ud-dio, 
who would apparently have been only too gratified to oust him, 
had he found it possible to do so. Shujéuddaulah was left un- 
disturbed for two years, when the third invasion of Ahmad Sh&éh 
Durdéni occurred, This was entirely due to Ghazi-ud-din’s treacher- 


~ 
— 





* His seizure of the territory held gash his late ally. 
by the widow of Qaiam Khan Ban- f Elphinstone, 650, 
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ous attack upon Ahmad Shah’s governor of the Panjab, ‘but 
scarcely had the invader crossed that province before Ghéziuddin 
succeeded in obtaining his forgiveness. But’though the chief 
crimiual was thus pardoned, the country which had the misfortune 
to own him as its minister was not absolved from the consequences 
of his crime. Ahmad Shéh demanded pecuniary compensation, and 
elected to obtain it by the plunder of cities, towns and provinces, 
The part assigned to Ghazi-ud-din in the business was to proceed 
against and levy acontribution from Shujéuddaulah, and the task 
was no doubt thoronghly consonant with his own imclinations, But 
‘however great his dislike of the son of ‘his old rival, he was not 
‘the man to goto war for an idea, when in other directions more 
substantial reasons for engaging in the: same pursuit invited his 
attention. He had advanced no further than Farakh&éb4d when he 
received the exciting intelligence of Ahmad Sh4h’s retirement from 
India, so he immediately relinquished the intended expedition into 
‘Ondh, and with the least possible delay set ont on his return to 
Dehli. The single public act he performed ‘before he started was 
‘characteristic of the individual who had once already provoked the 
wrath of the Durani Chief and done so with impunity. Ahmad 
‘Shah had, previous to his departure, appointed Najibuddauiah, a 
noble Rohitla, commander-in-chief at Dehli; and Ghaziuddin, com- 
‘pletely ignoring the appointment, bestowed the office on one of 
vhis own adherents, Ahmad Khan Baugash, chief of Farakhabad. 
He took the precantion at the same time of strengthening himself 
by an alliance with those ever-ready mercenaries, the Mahrattas, 
and then marched on to Dehli. 

The respite Shujauddauiah thus obtained was of very brief dura- 
‘tion, however. Ghaziuddin and the Mahrattas having a little 
leisure time on their hands, entered into an agreement to turn it 


to account by taking possession of Oudh. Shujéuddaulah, on his 


side, prepared for the contest by courting the friendship of Najibud- 
‘daulah and his former opponents, the Rohillas. The Mabhratta at- 
tack fell first on Rohilkhand, and the result of it is briefly summed 
in the statement that “ 1,300 villages were destroyed in little more 
“than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat for 
“safety to the mouttains.”* Shujéuddaulah’s own interests for- 
“bade his disregarding the critical position of his allies; and he 
“‘made a rapid march against the Mahrattas, surprised their army, 
and drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Disturbing 
rumours now arrived of Ahmad Shah’s fourth invasion, and peace 
was hastily concluded. (1759). 

The Mahratta forces were at this time divided into two bodies 
commanded respectively by Dataji Sindia and Malhér Rao Holkér. 





* Elphinstone, 656. 
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Both were separately encountered, defeated, and almost annihilated 
by the Durduis.° But notwithstanding this great calamity the 
Mahratta power was not yet broken. The supreme command of 
their armies was eouferred on the peshwa’s cousin, Sedasheo Rao 
Bhao, and “ whatever the nation possessed either of power or 
“ magnificence was brought forth to give weight to Sedasheo Bhao. 
“The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and Holkaér were only a 
“fresh stimulus to exertion ; and it seemed to be resolved by one 
“oreat and decisive effort to put the finishing stroke to the con- 
“quest of Hinddstén.” : 

The Durauis in the meantime, had not been idle, and the forces 
were now marshalled on both sides; the splendid prize within 
grasp of the victor was the vacant? throne of Hindustén, anda 
subsidiary issue to be determined was whether it should hencefor- 
ward be occupied by the Muslim or the Hind@. On one side were 
ranged the Mahrattas with many a powerful band of Rajput auxil- 
iaries ; on the other was the Durani host, reinforced by Najibud- 
daulah and the Rohillas, One chief of any consequence alone 
remained irresolute which side to join ;{ the Nawab. of Oudh was 
for the time arbiter of the destinies of Hindfst4n. His position 
was difficult and perplexing; on the one hand he must ally himself 
with the evemy of his father, on the other, he must make common 
eause with the enemies of his faith. Fully appreciating the nature 
of the situation. and conscious of the importance of securing his 
alliance, Ahmad Shah_was-cantoned for the rains at Anupshahr on 
the frontier of Oudh, ready to join forces with him if he declared in 
favour of the Muhammadan princes, and equally ready to commence 
hostile operations against him if he ventured to choose the opposite 
alternative. At length by the intervention of Najibuddaulah he 
was prevailed upon to ‘throw the weight of his power into the 
Durani scale, 

The great contest commenced with desultory attacks on either 
side, which continued until at last the Mahrattas began to suffer 
from scarcity of provisions. The Bhao then opened negotiations, 
and Shujanddaulah became the medium of communication between 
him and the chiefs of the Duréni army.§ The Nawab himself 
strongly advocated peace, but the far-sightedness of Najfbuddaulah 
accurately gauged the dangers to be anticipated from neglecting 
so favourable an opportunity of crushing the Mahrattas, and the 
counsel of Shujaéuddaulah was overborne. How little worth is, the 
strongest fortification, or the most stubborn valour of its defenders 





* Elphinstone, 657. .. the rightful successor of Alamgfr was 
+ Ou the death of Alamgir II, and=--away in Bengal (Elphinstone, 65.) 
ther member of the royal family was  f Jhid, 859. 
raised to the throne by Ghaziuddfn,  § Jbid, 662. 
but his title was never acknowledged ; 
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against a prolonged attack of famine the event of recent yearg 
have fearfully exemplified, and the Mahrattas unable to obtain 
peace had to choose between absolute starvation and meeting 
their enemies in the open field. They elected to do the latter, 
and a pitched battle was the result. 

The battle of Panipat occupies one of the most prominent places 
in the history of India; but we are only concerned in seeing what 
was the share in it of the governor of Oudh, and how he comport- 
ed himself in that memorable engagement. By means of infor. 
mation received from his spies he was the first to apprise Ahmad 
Shéh ofthe approach of the Mahrattas, and thus, of course, render- 
ed him a signai service ; but his subsequent conduct proved him 
to be on this occasion, as always, a lukewarm and untrustworthy 
ally. ‘The position assigned to him was next to the grand vazir, 
who when the battle was at its height was fighting, though hotly 
pressed, with most indomitable courage and rallying his waver- 
ing troops. “ Ride,” said he to one of those near him, “to Shujé- 
“ uddaulah, and tell him that if he does not support me immediately, 
“1 must perish.” But Shuja to his shame be it recorded, though 
he kept bis ground, took no further part in the action.* He 
seems to have considered that nothing but his own individual 
interests had to be regarded, and that they were best served. by 
his remaining an inactive spectator while Durani and Mahratta 
were engaged in the work of mutual destruction. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion suggested by comparing his behaviour on this 
occasion with his prompt and vigorous action in aid of the 
Rohillas when he knew that their subjection would be but the 
prelude to the invasion of his own territories ; his support of 
his allies in both instances was exactly proportioned to the degree 
in which it conduced to the furtherance of his own selfish aims. 

The Duran{i chief was victorious, but the confederacy of the 
Muhammadan princes dissolved immediately on the cessation 
of their common danger. Ahmad Shah appears to have attached 
so little value to the throne of Dehli that he disdained to seat 
himself upon it, and returned home without attempting to 
derive any profit from his  victory.¢ Shujauddaulah too 
reaped no further advantage from it than that -it— prevented 
Ghaziuddin and the Mabhrattas from forming. a second league 
against him. This relief, indeed, should not be underrated ; 
it came to him most opportunely, for he had of late 
created a new foe against whom it became necessary for him to 
employ his utmost resources. . | 

bu hearing of the successes of the English in the Carnatic, 
Alivardi Khan, sGbahdér of Bengal, Orissa and Behar,, uttered the 


— 





* Elphinstone, 664. | + Elphinstone, 665. 
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memorable prophecy that as soon as he was dead, and Siréjuddau- 
lah succeeded him, the “ hat-men” would possess themselves of 
“all the shores of Hind,” and when urged te take measures 
for the prevention of such a contingency asked his advisers— 
«“ What wrong have the English done me that I should wish them ill? 
“look at yon plain covered with grass ; should you set fire to it, 
“ there would be no stopping its progress, and whe is the map them 
“ who shall put out a firethat shall break forth at sea and from 
“thence come out upon land? Beware of lending an ear to such 
“ proposals agin : for they will produce nothing but evil.”* His 
successor, however, strove to stem the tide of English eonquest ; 
but the attempt was futile, and to the extent at least of his 
own dominions, bis prediction was fulfilled within a year after 
his decease. The “hat-men” thus became neighbours of the 
Nawab of Oudh, and he soon made them his enemies. The 
circumstances which led to’ that result may be briefly told as 
follows. Shah Alam, son of Alamgir II, and heir apparent, 
justly apprehensive of the designs of Ghéziuddin, had in the 
year 1756 fled from his father’s court,f and now (1758) seeing 
the unsettled state of the provinees, held by the nominee of their 
late conquerors, caused himself to be formally invested sGbahdar 
of them, under the impression that he could easily get them into 
his possession, Inthe meantime Muhammad Kuli Khan, cousin 
of Shujauddaulah, and governor of Allahabad, had on perfectly 
different grounds determined-on an- invasion of Bengal, and with 
the view of procuring the semblance of a good cause, permitted 
Shah Alam to become the nominal leader of a joint expedition. 
Shuj4uddaulah also was applied to, and professed to throw him- 
self heart and soul into the scheme, but, as the event proved, 
with no greater sincerity than usual. For when the expedition 
was about to start, he contrived to persuade Shah Alam and 
Muhammad Kuli Khan to go on in advance, telling them that he 
would follow as soon as possible, and when they had got as far 
as Patna, proceeded to accomplish the only object, perhaps, he had 
in view, by seizing his cousin’s fortof Allahabad. Muhammad 
Kuli Khan immediately retraced his steps in hopes of being able 
to recover it ; but having, with sadly misplaced confidence, ven- 
tured to trust himself in Shujduddaulah’s hands he was speedily 
put to death. Sha4h Alam, deprived of his ally, was compelled 
to abandon his enterprise and thus ended the abortive attempt 
to get possession of Bengal, in which Shujauddaulah first declared 
himself an enemy of the English, though as yet he had taken no 
active part against them. We must not omit to point out that the 
local effect of these transactions was that Shujéuddaulah reunited the 





* Sair Mutakhariu,Ch.1. Sec. VII. + Elphinstone, 655. 
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temporarily divided dominions of his predecessor Safdar Jung, and 
became sole master of the two sGbahs of -OQudh and Allahabad. 
At the close of 1759, Alamgir I}. was assassinated by direction 
of Ghaziuddin, who on the approach of Ahmad Shah fled for refuge 
into the Jat country. Shah Alam now assumed the title of 
Emperor ; and. bestowed: that of Vazir on* Shujauddaulah, in whose 
hands he continued a mere puppet fur some tine after. In 1760, 
this worthy pair again invaded Bengal; and Patna was, as before, 
selected as the point of attack. Twice did they besiege that city, 
twice were they compelled to raise the siege ; and when regular 
Operations thus proved unsuccessful,f the Emperor, still in some 
measure supported by the Nawab, occupied himself in making 
desultory incursions into the territory of Bengal. This state of 
affairs continued for some months, until at last Major Carnac, 
the English commander, forced the Mughul army into an engage- 
ment, and finally defeated it in the very month in which the 
battle of Panipat was fought.t at 
This defeat kept Shujauddaulah quiet for a time, but the fire 
still smouldered ;. it was subdued, but not extinguished, and it 
required but the slightest fanning to cause it to break out afresh. 
This was not long wanting. Mir Kasim on the termination of bis 
ephemeral tenure of the Government of Bengal, fled for protec- 
tion to the Nawab of Oudh, who readily espoused his cause, with 
very much the same intention as he had undertaken to assist 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, that is, of finding an opportunity of seizing 
his ally’s territory for himself. With Pharaoh-like obduracy, he 
suffered reverse after reverse without paying the slightest heed to 
the instruction it conveyed ; again was he defeated at thrice un- 
lucky Patna, and at the end of 1764 endured a more decisive 
defeat than any which had preceded it, at the famous battle of 
Baxar.|| It was then determined to depose him and put the Em- 
peror, who made peace with the English and joined their camp, 
in possession of all his territories with the exception of Benares 
and Ghazipur, which were granted to the English by an imperial 
farman.4] The very existence of the Nawab Vazir’s dynasty was 
thus threatened, but even yet his power and spirit both remained 


















* Ithas been seen that Safdar 
Jang was the first Nawab-Vazir, but 
on his death Ghaziuddin had in- 
stalled himself in the office of Vazfr, 
and Shujauddaulah did not obtain 
it uotil the period mentioned in the 
text (Elphinstone, 652; Murray’s 
History of India, 331 ; Aitchison’s 
Treaties II, 2). 

+ Murray’s History of India, 
330-331. 


t That is in January 1761 (Aitchi- 
son’s Treaties II, 2); the battle of 
Panipat took place on the 6th of that 
raouth. (Elphinstone, 663). Hence the 
remark we made above as to the oppor- 
tuneness of the relief afforded to 
Shujaudaulah by the overthrow of 
the Mahrattas at, Panipat. 

§ Aitchison’s Treaties, IT, 2: 

|| Murray’s History of India, 337. 

WT Aitchison’s Treaties, LI, 2. 
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anbroken ; his antagonism to the British was to be at Jast’ termi- 
nated by the magic ofa mighty name: The middle of the year 
1765 found him again encamped with a large army on the frontiér 
of Behar. ‘ He liad been joined by many Afghans and Mahrattas, 
“and there was no small reason to expeet a general coalition of all 
“the native powets against the English. But the name of Clive 
“quelled in an instant all opposition, The euemy implored peace 
“in the humblest language, and submitted to such terms as the 
“new governor chose to dictate.”* 

The hard measure meted out to the Nawab by the treaty + of 
1764 was disapproved by the Court of Directors, who: plainly re- 
coguized the fact that he was a very useful bulwark against the 
inroads of the Mahrattas, whose power was again becoming for- 
midable; and the terms conceded to him by.Clive were suggested 
by the spirit of the Court of Directors’ comment on’ the arrange- 
ments of the preceding year. ‘Fhe Nawéb was reinstated in all 
his possessions, with the exception of the Sarkérs of Allahabad and 
Korah, which were given to the Emperor for the support of his 
dignity and expenses, and this distrtbution of territory continued — 
in force until Shah Alam committed the tll-advised act of leaving 
the protéction of the British for that of the Mahrattas. His title 
to his two Sarkaérs was thus destroyed, and in 1773 they were 
formally sold to the Nawab for balf a million sterling.f 

One more transactior only of the reign of Shuyauddaulah 
requires to be marrated. When it oceurred, Clive had passed 
away from the scene of Indian history, and Warren Hastings 
had become Governor-General ; and such was the participation 
in it of the latter, that it has left a lasting stain not on his 
name alone, but on that of his country also. § We refer to 
the conquest of Rolkhand. Gladly would we pass it over in 
sitence, but it exercised too great au influence on the fortunes 
of Oudh to admit of our following such a course. The events. 
which ultimately led to it commenced in the year 177). The 
Mabrattas then threatened an invasion of Rohilkhand ; and the 
Rohillas im alarm applied for succour to the Nawéb of Oudh, who 
entered into an offensive and defensive alhance with them, they 
on their part stipulating to pav the Nawab forty lakhs of rupees 
on the expulsion of the Mahrattas. ‘he treacherous and unprin- 
cipled Nawab, ever greedy after the possessions of his allies, and 
fearful now, moreover, of permanently losing what had once been 
a portion of his own, and he still hoped to recover,|| went off to 
Benares to solicit assistance from the English,—not against the 
Mahrattas, the enemies of tis allies, but against those allies 








* Macaulay’s Essays, Lord Clive. § Macaulay’s Essays, Warren 
+t Between the English and the Hastings. 

Emperor. . | Macaulay’s Essays, Warren 
{ Aitchison’s Treaties, 64-5. 84, Hastings. 
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themselves; the grounds of his complaint against them were 
that they were unable to resist the Mahrattas, and had failed 
in their pecuniary obligations.* 
“There was in India,” says Macaulay, “one army and only one 
“ against which even those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. 
“ It had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, nor 
“‘ the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 
“ aught against English science and resolution. Was it possible to 
‘induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the 1rresistible 
“ energies of the imperial people, the skill against which the ablest 
“chiefs of Hindostan were helpless as infants, the discipline 
“ which had go often triumphed over the frantic struggles of fanati- 
“cism and despair, the unconquerable British courage which is 
“never so sedate and stubborn as towards the close of a doubtful 
“and murderous day.+ : 
“This was what the Nawab Vizier asked and what Hastings 
“granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had 
“what the other wanted. Hastings was in need of funds to carry 
“on the Government of Bengal and to send remittances to London, 
“and Sujah Dowlah had an ample revenue. Sujah Dowlah was 
“bent on subjugating the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at -his dis- 
“posal the only force by which the Rohillas could be subjugated. 
“ It was agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nawab 
“Vizier and that for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
“thousand pounds sterling, besides defraying all the charge of the 
“ troops while employed in his service... . . .... . We hasten 
“to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. The war ceased. 
“The finest population in India was subjected toa greedy, cow- 
‘“‘ardly; cruel tyrant. Commerce and agriculture languished. 
“The rich province which had tempted the cupidty of Sujah 
‘“‘ Dowlah became the most miserable part even of his miserable 
“dominions. Yet is the injured nation not extinct. At long 
“intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth ; and 
“even at this day, valour and self-respect and a chivalrous feeling, 
“rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great 
“crime of England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To this 
“day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at-the cold steel ; 
“and it was very recently remarked by one who had enjoyed 
‘‘ great opportunities of observation, that the only natives of India 
“to whom the word gentleman can with perfect propriety be 
“applied are to be found among the Rohillas.”} 
The close of Shujéuddavlah’s dishonourable career 1s appropriate- 
ly marked by such a crowning act as the acquisition of Rohilkhand, 





* After the Mahrattashad extort- ed, etc. (Aitchison’s Treaties. II, 8). 
ed from the Emperor the tof t+ Aitchison’s Treaties, II, 8. 
the districts of Allahabad and Korah, t Macaulay’s Essays, Warren 
the Nawab became thoroughly alarm- Hastings, | 
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That event took place in the year 1774; in 1775 Shujéuddaulah 
was——we were going to say (of him as of Saadat Khén), 
athered to his fathers, but the expression itself reminds us 
that “ he was the first of his line whose body was not carried 
«“ west, that his ashes might mingle with the dust of his fathers. 
“ He was buried at Faizabad in the Gulah-barf, a mausoleum 
«“ which is still an ornament to the place,” *—as is the photograph 
of it to the book from which we quote this passage. 

Asafuddaulah, son of Shuj&uddaulah, succeeded to dominions 
more extensive than had yet been held by any Muhammadan 
governor of Oudh, but he was not destined to retain them long in- 
tact. Immediately on his accession a treaty was concluded by which 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and the possessions of Raja Chait 
Singh were ceded to the British Government. Benoudha, the 
whole of which had since the time of Safdar Jang been united 
under one ruler, was now again split asunder, and forthe third 
time almost along the meridian of Ayodhya lay a political and 
religious frontier. On both sides of it indeed Brahmanism, which 
we have twice seen, first on one side and then on the other, 
fostered and encouraged by mighty kings, had become the religion 
of the masses, and so far as they were concerned had altogether 
driven its old antagonists from the field ; but those who wielded the 
sceptre on either side professed two newer faiths commonly sym- 
bolized by the crescent and the cross; on the west ruled the 
Asiatic, the Muslim, the vassal of the Great Mughul; the east 
owned the sway of the European, the Christian, the subject of the 
King of England. 

To the English reader of Indian history, Asafuddaulah is chiefly 
known by his unsuccessful attempts to appropriate and resume the 
jagirs of the Begams, his mother and his grandmother. These 
domestic squabbles were referred to Warren Hastings, and thus 
obtained some political importance, but we need not describe 
them in detail ; we concentrate.our attention on one of the results 
they produced. With the single upfilial object of being as 
far as possible away from his mother,——zmpudens liquit patrios 
Penates /—Asafuddaulah finally transferred his capita] from Faizé- 
bad to Lucknow. 

Even Faizabad, which had eclipsed Ayodhy4, now became a 
mere provincial town ; and though the province of Oudh still con- 
tinued to exist as before, Benoudha ceased to contain its capital 
and to be of any paramount importance in its history. Not even 
now, however, did the outline of the old division entirely disap- 
pear ; on Saddat Ali Khan’s~settlement of his territories after the 
treaty of 1801, four nizdmats were formed and one of them, 
that of Sulténpur, approximately coincided with Pachhim-rét, the 











* Faizabad Report, 13-15, __ ~ +t Aitchison’s Treaties, II. 65, 
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western portion of Benoudha, nor did any alteration of its limits 
take place until the annexation of the province. Kingdom, we 
should rather:say ; for its elevation from the lesser to the greater 
dignity occurred inthe year 1819, when Ghaziuddin Haidar, the then 
Nawab, supported by the British Government, formally renounced 
his allegiance to the house of Taimur, and-assumed the emblems 
of sovereignty. And bitterly, according to local tradition, did 
the titular Emperor resent this insult to his.authority. A pomp- 
ous embassy was despatched to Ghaziuddin Haidar to deliver 
inimical congratulations to him on his accession to the throne, 
and a-medallion bearing a legend which, it was suggested, should 
be impressed on coins struck in the mint of Oudh. 
Sikka, zad bar haft Kishwar sayah fazl illah 
Hamidin Muhammad Shah Alam badshah 
“ran the legend on the imperial rupee ;* that recommended for 
Oudh was the following abusive parody of it :— 
Sikka zad bar Awadh ba jaur-i-falak 
An Wazir-i-chun4f lain-namak, 

The kingdom of Oudh was maintained until the year 1856; 
when the Resident’s recent enquiries laving shown that it was 
in a most deplorable state, and that the improvement which had 
been one of the conditions of the treaty of 1801, and which Lord 
Hardinge had peremptorily demanded seven years before, bad not 
been carried out, it was permanently annexed to the British 
empire. By whom this was-effected is told.in the fellowing .com- 
memorative couplet : : 

Peccavi, I have (sinned) Sindh, wrote Ellenborough proud ; 

Dalhousie wrote much shorter, Vovi, [ have (vowed) Oudh. 
And following the actual meaning of the latter verb, we may add 
that the events of the following year furnished .a terrible illustra- 
tion of those unforeseen results which says.the satirist so frequently 
qualify the satisfaction anticipated from the “ vote peracti.’ + 

We have now completed the history of the province of which 
Ayodhya was the capital so faras to have shown the successive | 
dynasties it has been governed by, and the changes it has from 
time to time undergone in territorial extent; hereafter we pro- 
pose to give onr attention to various points connected with its 
internal history. 
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(To be continued.) 


* So says the story ;and though Indian Antiquities.) 
Shih Alam had ceased to reign before + Juvenal X. 5, 6, Thus rendered 
1819, rupees struck at the Calcutta by Dr! Badham :— 
mint ata much latter date still con- What unrepented project hast thos 
tinued to bear a legend differing only framed ? 
in the arrangement .of the words from |= What vow preferred nor wish’d the 
that given in the text (Prinsep’s gift reclaimed? | 














ArT .VIIL—TOBACCO AS A SOURCE OF IMPERIAL 
REVENUE. 


T is a general belief that the taxation of tobaeco has been often 
under the consideration of Government and that in such 
thrice-threshed chaff there can now be no hope of finding any 
wheat. This belief is, however, quite at variance with facts, for 
tobacco as asource of imperial revenue has never been adequately 
considered. Qne measure (the Madras Monopoly Regulation of 
1811) was, it is true, most voluminously discussed at the time, 
turned inside out and finally patched to death; but this 
attention was unot directed to the general question of to- 
bacco, taxation but to a ‘particular measure bad in conception, 
faulty in application and disastrous in results. Beyond this the 
subject of taxing tobacco has obtained only the most perfunctory 
attention not, I believe, from any inadequate estimate of its 
importance, for this is admitted readily enough, but from the pre- 
valence of a vague impression that the whole subject was “once 
upon a time” thoroughly tested and under the ordeal broke down. 
I would therefore bring forward the taxation of tobacco as a 
novelty, at any rate as a subject deserving of one fair hearing. 

The vague impression referred to above originated, I feel sure, in 
the fiasco.of the Madras Monopoly, and I will therefore refer to that 
measure at some length. Madras has always been foremost in the 
matter of tobaceo in India, and though the cultivation of Tirhoot 
and Aracan has of late increased both in area and popularity, that 
Presidency produces at the present day the largest quantity of the 
best quality. ‘Sixty years ago its prominence was even more strik- 
ing, and when a revenue system still inchoate was being licked into 
shape, tobacco naturally received early and earnest attention. But 
the means employed for the realization of revenue were not 
such as recommend themselves to ys now-a-days, By a formal 
enactment of 1811 the cultivation of tobacco except under license 
was made illegal in Malabar and Canara, (and soon after in 
Coimbatore also) —then as now the chief-tobacco-producing districts 
of Madras, indeed of India. The price of tobacco was fixed by Go- 
vernment, its sale was entrusted to native officials appointed for the 
purpose, and the most severe penalties were enacted against con- 
traband cultivation, import and export, while at every step of its 
course from the field to the consnmer the leaf moved and had its 
being only under (native) official supervision. In the following 
year it was subjected by regulations to further duties, and in 
the next even the amount carried about by bond fide travellers 
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was brought under surveillance—as if revenue from tobaceg 
was a matter of pice! ‘Translations of these enactments were 
made into all the languages of the Presidency and circulat- 
ed by Government, but with abowt as much effect as the 
translation of any other enactment. So vexatious and search. 
ing a measure should never have been expected to succeed 
in such provinces as Malabar and Canara; and its failure half 
a century ago was not surprising. Year after year it had to 
be supplemented by regulations of local application, and yet in 
nine years, in 1820, the clandestine introduction of tobacco into 
Madras and the smuggling outrages, attended in many cases with 
loss of life, had become so serious as to compel the local Government 
to increase their expenditure bya very large amount for the 
maintenance of an armed preventive force and their code by ano- 
ther special act providing in a series of elaborate paragraphs, (con- 
structed apparently on the basis that the sole aim of the native 
public is the benefit of the Government finances) for the secure 
storage of tobacco in districts where Europeans did not exist, 
And yet for twenty years more the Government continued 
to net annually its paltry three to six lakhs and corruption 
grew and flourished. It was impossible it should be other- 
wise. In the first place the rates had been fixed too high, 
in the second the districts producing the best tobacco saw 
their produce exported for the benefit of other and more paying 
markets, and in the third the districts to which the regulations 
were applied were so situated both as regards sea-board and Native 
States that smuggling and contraband export were carried on to an 
enormous extent with complete impunity. But at last these evils 
became too manifest to permit argument, and the monopdly was 
brought to the bar ofan administration nearly two generations 
ahead in knowlege of the country of that which had created it. 
Tardily though the change was entertained, the mass of evidence 
for the prosecution was so overwhelming that Act (India) IV of 
1853 was at once passed repealing the ill-judged regulations of 
1811, and such portions of subsequent enactments as _ referred 
to the subject of tobacco. From Canara came the verdict that 
it was “most odious and highly oppressive,” that its collec- 
tion caused “misery to thousands.” Coimbatore described how 
at irregular intervals the Government depdts were attacked and 
plundered by armed gangs who by their numbers overpowered 
the minority of the guard who were not in collusion with them. 
The Malabar authorities branded the measure as “a system by 
which lawless and desperate habits are engendered and fostered in 
the minds of large bodies of the people.” Cochin sent in a list of 
‘extensive gang robberies,” one tobacco smuggler alone having 
200 and odd persons in his service! Travancore was of opinion 
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that it was “a prolific source of crime.” In short the Board of 
Revenue soon had such a ‘ well-selected assortment ’ of complaints 
before it that it reported to the Government its opinion that it 
was desirable to do away with “a monopoly which keeps some 
thousands of people in criminal opposition to the law ; engen- 
dering at the same time loose and wandering habits which prevent 
their ever-settling down as peaceable subjects ; a monopoly which 
demoralizes a great body of our pubiic servants who more or less 
will always connive at, if they do not share in, 80 profitable a 
traffic ; a monopoly which leads at one time to vexatious 
domiciliary visitations and their attendant exactions, at another 
to violent and bloody collisions.” Add to this the very serious 
increase of work thrown upon the courts, and the necessity imposed 
upon the Goverument of maintaining a large and costly force 
of armed preventive officers and finally, the disparity between net 
revenue and gross collections,—during 1833 to 1843, the average 
annual collections were eight lakhs, the net revenue five—and the 
evidence for the prosecution was complete and crushing: So the 
monopoly was abolished.” But is the failure of such a measure 
any argument against the consideration of tobacco as a proper 
object of taxation ? 

During the thirty years of its existence it had to be almost 
annually subjected to amendment and modification, but had finally 
to be abandoned ; and yet it is oy the remembrance of this that 
those who speak of the subject of tobacco revenue as exhaust- 
ed, are guided. They know that at one time there was an exten- 
sive system for revebue collection from this article which in prac- 
tice proved an utter failure, and on this knowledge, they vaguely 
condemn in general terms any interference with the people’s tobac- 
co. But, while remembering the fiasco of the Madras Monopoly, it 
would surely be only fair to bear in mind also some of the causes 
that led to its disgrace. Canara and Malabar sixty years ago were 
completely in the middle ages of our rule in India, quite innocent of 
the appliances of civilization. The people on their coasts were still 
lawless and, though conscious of a greater power, gave their first 
allegiance to local potentates with strangely sounding titles. Their 
ports had risen to such importance as they then possessed by a petty 
coasting trade of which tobacco was an important staple. It is 
needless to say that there were no railways for there were hardly 
toads. Was it surprising then that a most elaborate system of 
taxation held to be unjustified by any local exigencies, inexplicable 
for its apparently arbitrary incidence, and odious for its severity, 
Should fail when suddenly_thrust, even in the vernaculars, upon 
so wild a country? But the area of its incidence was by no means 
the least of the imperfections of the measure of 1811, for within 
itself it carried condemnation, The actual method of its application 
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was atrocious. The tobacco was cut by its owner in the fields, wag: 
prepared by him and brought by him when prepared to the Govern- 
ment depdt. Hence it was distributed by the local native officials to 
the surrounding taluquas where the tehsildars, receiving a fixed 
commission for this work, either sold it in certain legalized amounts 
back to the ryots or disposed of it to licensed vendors, in short, got 
rid of it,—the vendors being prohibited ‘ by law’ from charging an 
advance of mofe than 12 per cent on the Government price. It is 
quite unnecessary to point out the openings here offered to dis- 
honesty at each step ; suffice it to’say that it was soon discovered 
by comparing receipts with collections :nd averages of production 
and consumption, that corruption on the most magnificeut, the Cas 
Chitty, scale obtained throughout all grades of those concerned 
in the valuable monopoly. Not osly therefore in the area of 
its incidence, but also in the actual method and character of 
the monopoly, is a ready explanation of its failure to be obtained. 
Its results throw additional light on the fiasco, and at the risk of 
being tedious I will notice them, for since the majority of objectors 
to tobacco-taxation argue from analogies drawn from very dis- 
similar facts, it is most important that their chief argument, the 
failure of a former attempt to ‘exploit’ tobacco, should be shewn 
to have no force when applied against stich a measure as | would 
advocate. The results, then, were most disastrous, inasmuch. as 
being left their own custodians, every official) whom the tobacco 
passed made his profit out of it, and by so much, increased its price 
to the ultimate consumer. These accumulated exactions Jed to the 
decline of the legitimate and the increase of contraband cultivation 
— itself followed by increased corruption of officials—while the high 
price of the lawful article led to discontent exhibited, not like the 
Opposition to the Income Tax of recent date,—in correspon- 
dence in newspapers but, by serious riots. It led to a most exten- 
sive and formidable system of smuggling not only between districts 
but from coast to coast, from the Coromandel in the north to Tra- 
vancore in the south, to Ceylon, Bengal and Burmah, and finally, to 
the upkeep of a costly preventive service increasing largely the 
work of courts and diminishing by the price of its maintenance the 
already meagre returns of the measure, Even regarded financially 
the monopoly was not successful in its*results. The total gross 
collections in the three most flourishing years of its existence, 
1847-48-49, or after thirty-eight years of elaboration, were 32 
lakhs of rupees. The charges of collection aggregated during the 
same period 13 lakhs, leaving’ as net revenue 19 lakhs, from 
which has to be deducted the loss of revenue by the throwing up 
of lands and the spread of contraband cultivation with also the cost 
of the constant legal proceedings and the preventive force. Indeed 
when the sacrifice of morality, official and public, and of life is 
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debited against it, the monopoly can hardly be held to have been 


remunerative. 

Reference to the Madras Monopoly of 1811-50 cannot therefore, 
I would submit, be accepted as argument against the propriety of 
now realizing revenue from tobacco. 

The next occasion on which Tobacco as a source of imperial reve- 
nue came before Government was after the mutinies. In the general 
dislocation of the joints of the country the finances, the sinews of 
the administration, were severely strained, and it became neces- 
sary to devise some extraordinary source of revenue to meet the 
extraordinary demands of the military department. Casting 
about for such a source the Government of India bethought it 
of tobacco, and by circular letter invited the attention of the local 
Governments to the subject—the invitation being vitiated as far as 
the value of the replies is concerned by the last paragraph of the 
letter, in which the Sécretary writes :” I am instructed to convey 
the particular. request of the Governor-General in Council that 
the earliest possible (the italics are official) reply may be made.” 
The result was only what might have been expected—a batch of 
unlicked opinions, the very cubs of thought. Nearly every officer 
prefaced his reply with an apology for its incompleteness, excusing 
the crudity of his suggestions and the absurdity of bis figures 
by the shortness of the time given for collecting information 
on an unknown subject! Worse than this, the particular line 
of enquiry was laid_ down by the Government of India 
which asked, not for an opinion as to the best method of 
taxing tobacco, but on one method only—‘the levying of a 
special license duty on the sale of tobacco.” It is true that,in their 
reply those officers who considered this method the most obnoxious 
of all and unworthy of any attention, passed opinions upon others 
which recornmended themselves in preference to it, but they wrote 
apologetically and with reserve, excusing themselves for swerving 
from the line laid down fot them. Such enquiry can hardly be 
called adequate when it is considered how very intricate a question 
tobacco in India is. As regards Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
contented himself with expressing his opinion that the licensin 
idea was altogether abominable, and the first member of the Board 
of Revenue, premising that “these remarks are very hastily 
drawn up as I have only been able to give the Bill most imperfect 
consideration,” also condemned the license duty: the second mem- 
ber in ten lines “ considers the measure very judicious,” adding 
“as I have been called upon to make ‘the earliest possible reply, 
I have been unable to cotisider the matter as fully as I wish to do :” 
the third member in a few vague sentences ‘surmises, ‘ assumes’ 
and ‘thinks’ that ‘ perhaps” the licensing might be feasible, As 
regards thé Punjab, the Lieuteriant-Governor did no more than 
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forward the replies of the Judicial and Assistant Commissioners 
of Lahore and the Commissioner of Delhi. The former regretting 
that he has not been able to get the information wanted returns, 
instead some statistics of population, and the latter follows suit, 
neither of them expressing an original opinion. The Commis- 
sioner of Delhi replied by telegram! But the most grotesque 
is the reply from Madras. Premising that “in anticipation of 
information regarding tobacco being called for, the Government 
in April last had called upon Collectors for reports; the 
Board goes on to say “ these replies had not yet (July) been 
received, but those which reached the Board gave: results 
so much at variance with each other, that it is clear that little 
reliance can be placed on them.” The office records “ afforded 
no information on the point under consideration,” so the Board 
“consulted some of the chief tobacco merchants of Madras” as 
to the expediency of taxing tobacco—and in half a page gave the 
results of the discussion. And this was the outcome of the thought 
of a Presidency on a most important fiscal measure! The replies 
from Bombay were more creditable but hardly more valuable, for 
starting with an expression of hope that the licensing idea may 
be abandoned, each and every of the writers proceeds to say what 
he can in favour of it and to explain by what means it may be 
made as little obnoxious as possible. One special point was 
given them to express their opinions upon and they express their. 
opinions on that point; but was it not a public misfortune that 
when such a source of revenue was under discussion, the intelligence 
of experienced officers should be thus miserably cramped? Had 
the time for the reply been a month instead of a week and the 
subject the general question of tobacco taxation, the result would 
have been an invaluable collection of new ideas and matured 
Opinions. As. it was, the Government appealed to its leading 
officers thus: “ We want money: what rate of license will tobacco 
bear ? answer within a week.” And the answers that came were of 
three kinds—1, “ The idea of licensing the sale cannot be seriously 
entertained.” 2. “We have had no time to think about it.” 3. 
“There is no information on the subject available, but suppose 
we say so-and-so.” And yet this was the second and last time of 
the consideration by Government of tobacco as a source of 
imperial revenue. Can it then be fairly said that the question has 
been adequately considered ? 

In the above I have not noticed the replies from the North- 
West Provinces, because they are worthy of separate notice and be- 
cause from them depends the scheme for revenue realization which 
I would venture to recommend for adoption. This scheme proceeds 
on the assumption that no other is practicable. How far the 
assumption is justifiable it is for me to shew, and I will commence 
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with the licensing of sales. Sir George Couper was in 1860 
Secretary to the Government of the North-West Provinces and the 
first letter is from him. Premising that the time for enquiry was 
inadequate and no information on the subject was to hand, he pro- 
ceeds to condemn the spirit license duty, and then goes on to suggest 
some tentative rates “determined more on conjecture than by 
any teliable data which, as above stated, are not available.” Mr. 
Lowe, then Secretary to the Board of Revenue, follows with a letter 
in which while assenting to the scheme of Government, he points 
out the complex nature of the trade on which it was proposed to 
levy a license duty, so complex indeed as to make the suggested 
measure intricate almost to impracticability. Mr. Inglis con- 
tributes a valuable paper from Bareily in which he demonstrates 
the unsuitability to tobacco of a system of sale licenses. Most 
of the traders and wealthier citizens who now support a number 
of tobacco-wallahs by this custom are, as he shows, also land- 
holders, and were a License Act passed they would of course grow 
their own tobacco. They would make presents in tobacco to 
their dependents, their poor relations, probably pay a portion of 
their servants’ wages and even make the leaf do duty as currency 
in their actual business. The consequent decrease in the num- 
ber of customers would diminish the number of dealers and 
therefore of licenses. Again, he says, “ At present all the cul- 
tivators in the district are dealers in tobacco. When their crop 
is ripe they sell @ quantity sufficient to enable them to pay their 
rent. Are they to be considered retail dealers and compelled to 
take out licenses?” More arguments of equal weight are brought 
forward to condemn the scheme, but as I shall revert to them later 
on it will suffice now to quote Mr. Inglis’ summing up. “From 
these considerations it will appear that a tax on tobacco, if 
imposed in the form of a license on the dealer, would be con- 
stantly and easily evaded ; that it would yield a very small return ; 
that it would have a constant tendency to diminish by decreasing 
the number of dealers; that it would leave untaxed four-fifths 
of the smoking population and would ultimately fall solely 
on the army or the police, on artisans in Government employ, 
and on men in Government service ; that there would be much 
difficulty in classifying the dealers for the purpose of taxing 
them ; that its first and most certain operation would be to close 
the market which at present exists for home-grown tobacco, and 


that in order to prevent smuggling and evasion of the taxa large 


and expensive preventive establishment would be required which 
would diminish the profitsta Government.” Mr. Freeling, then 
Collector of Boolundshuhur, is more emphatic, for he commences 
his letter with the following :—“ I gather from the letter of the 
Secretary that the Government of. India have already decided that 
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the tax must be imposed in the form of a license on sales, and 
therefore I fear my remarks will be considered inapplicable, Stil], 
as I believe that such a scheme which evidently originates jp 
a state of things existent in Bengal and not so in these Provinces, 
must be a failure and cannot be made to produce the required 
revenue, I venture to point out the reasons that lead me to that 
conclusion,”* It is not however necessary for my purpose to follow 
the writer further. Mr, Strachey, then at Moradabad, follows 
with information collected for him by a native official, premising 
that “notwithstanding the haste. with which the enquiry has 
been made, some reliance may be placed on the facts.” The 
next letter is from Mr. Roberts, then Commissioner of the Rohil- 
cund Division, who agreeing with the others that the selection 
of a license on dealers was unfortunate, is further of opinion 
that the rates suggested are excessive. Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
having “neither trustworthy data nor the means of collecting 
them in time” supports the Government scheme in six lines, on 
the theory that let the State impose what it may, “ the trade will 
accommodate itself to it!” Mr. Court, then of Allahabad, can- 
not agree with the Government and finishes his very short note 
with the following :—“‘ As my opinion was to be delivered within 
one day, I have been obliged to deliver it crude and undigested,” 
Mr. Gubbins at Agra concludes the series. with, a most valu- 
able memorandum embodying the data collected by him during 
his long acquaintance with abkaree and _ subjects connected 
with it. His support of the Goyernment scheme was there- 
fore of much weight, were it not that in the last paragraph he 
gave it as his opinion that a better scheme would be a tobacco 
tax “by a duty on thespot where the tobacco is grown,” and 
that the best of all would be to. apply the Abkaree system to tobacco. 
Thus then it will be seen that (with the exception of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams) all the leading officers of the North-West Provinces 
condemned the scheme for licensing dealers in tobacco, and it may 
be considered condemned. But while each writer takes exception 
to a particular form of taxation, all agree as to the propriety 
of taxing tobacco, Thus Mr. Inglis considering a license on 
dealers impracticable suggests a license on cultivation. Mr. 
' Freeling, agreeing with him as to the impracticability of the license 
On dealers, advocates a tax on the dry leaf. Mr.-Roberts, regretting 
that it is unnecessary since Government: had already made up its 
mind to suggest alternatives, supports Mr, Inglis iv his preference, 
while Mr. Gubbins writes to prove that. while licensing the 
dealer it is just possible it would be better either to apply the 





* Messrs. Inglisand Freeling agree native, Mr. Inglis a license on culti- 
in condemning the licensing of deal- vation, Mr, Freelipg a tax on the 


srs, but each suggests a different alter-. dry leaf. Poi 
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Abkaree system to tobacco or levy a duty on it on the spot. All 
are agreed as to the propriety of realizing revenue from tobacco, 
but, having in a few days to make up their minds on a most 
complex subject, cannot agree as to the best method, each 
jn turn condemning the suggestion of the other on the same 
grounds—the extremely intricate nature of the tobacco trade. 
Upon this, indeed, turns the whole question, for the intricacies of 
the trade baffle the advocates of ordinary methods of taxation. 
But to bring out this clearly it is necessary to give a sketch of 
the method of cultivation, preparation, and sale which obtain, for 
from the differences which, obtain becomes impossible even by 
an elaborated scale of differential rates to make the incidence of a 
tax equitable. Further on I make a suggestion which, by taking 
advantage of the tobacco at its earliest stage and before it has 
entered upon any of the numerous phases which afterwards 
complicate it, simplifies the subject so very materially that a 
single measure, and that an inelastic one, will comprehensively 
embrace it and make the realization of revenue from. tobacco a 
matter of the smallest difficulty. Meanwhile to prove the im- 
practicability of extending to this drug the system of licenses 
on sales or dealers, wholesale or retail, 1 will briefly notice the 
circumstances of the tobacco trade, confining myself by preference 
to that of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. As each of the 
other divisions has its own system, any confusion of them would 
hopelessly confuse this article. 

The North-West. Provinces procures its tobacco from two sources, 
cultivation and importation, the article obtained by each differing 
from the other in quality and therefore price, and being each 
of them of several qualities and several prices, By cultivation 
the provinces obtain the ‘ deysee’ tobacco which though as a rule 
of very inferior description has fairly defined degrees of popularity. 
Generally speaking the districts to the east of the Jumna produce 
better tobacco then those to the west and command better 
prices: notably the produce of Bustee Goruckpore and Oadh. 
Even in the Allahabad-Division one locality—Soraon—(east of the 
Jumna) produces a more popular tobacco than any other, and 
is sold in the city of Allahabad at half an anna the seer dearer 
than the leaf of the other districts of the division. It is evident 
then that to tax the sales equitably a very nicely drawn scale of 
differential rates would be necessary. But it is not only in the 
differences of prices obtaining between the products of the eastern 
and western districts, between Oudh and the North-West Provin- 
ces generally, and between particular district and district that the- 
difficulty of a tax on retail sale is demonstrated, for from the 
cultivation and salé--very~-peculiar difficulties arise, Thus in 


the North-West Provinces the rent of land for tobacco cultivation 
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varies most extraordinarily from 6 to 40 rupees per beegah, for by 
tradition certain land—determined by its site and the character 
of the water in the neighbourhood—and only certain land jg 
cultivated with tobacco. The kachee in many places will not 
put in a plough unless he is sure of his “khart pani,” and 
the result is that such patches command fancy prices 
(in the Cawnpore Municipality’s limits for instance) which 
in assessing a retail tax would have to be considered. 
Moreover tobacco is not a crop like any other in its 
distribution, for it is grown only in insignificant patches go 
small often that the produce never goes to a market at all. The 
cultivator lays by a store for his own consumption, barters some 
of the rest for other country produce, and places the balance to 
his credit with the nearest bunnia in whose books he may be. 
Tobacco, in fact, is among the agricultural population what it 
was years ago in Virginia, acurrency, and without being offered 
for sale circulates as a money medium in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of its cultivation, What use then coulda tax on the 
sale be if a moiety of the crop leaked away in driblets before it 
reached any market? When speaking of Moradabad in 1860, Sir 
J. Strachey wrote: “There are small patches of tobacco in almost 
every village, but there are .no large cultivators.” And again: 
“* Little of the district tobacco is sold for cash. The cultivators bar- 
ter it in the villages for other articles of produce.” And this applies 
pretty generally to all the North-West Provinces, for as the tobacco 
grown there has almost a uniform standard of inferiority, the 
cultivator finds it to his advantage not to offer his produce to 
competition in the markets. He gets more money's worth in grain 
from the owner of the next field. Where the tobacco of a district, 
say Baraitch, is acknowledged as above the average, the contrary 
of course obtains, for the producer exports his tobacco and contents 
himself with the inferior article obtained by importation. It would 
not, therefore, be possible for Government, however careful its 
supervision, to prevent the operation of a direct tax being unfair, 
for the quality of the various tobaccos could never be discovered 
except by the confession of the owner, and the invariable result 
would be the higher rate being imposed on the inferior article and 
vice versd. Besides, the working of such a procedure would virtu- 
ally be controlled by the Magistrates’ chuprassies. 

In the mode of sale will also be found a very serious 
difficulty, for the taxing of tobacco unless most carefully super- 
vised would be a direct transit duty. Tobaceo when it is 
exported from district to district does not go for sale. It is 
sent for preparation. Thus Chunar at one time could com- 
mand the highest prices for its prepared tobaccos, but these 
would have been ruinously enhanced had the: leaf been taxed 
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on entering the city over and above the ordin octroi and 
then had to pay again as it passed out in the s ape of pre- 
pared tobacco, For just as there are distinct varieties of the 
leaf, so are there distinct varieties of the prepared article. Chunar 
still obtains a high price for its hookah tobacco: Lucknow 
‘nawabee’ is very expensive, fetching several rupees a seer, and 
no official staff could be trusted to pronounce upon the respective 
value of each. Corruption would be so profitable that it would 
certainly be universal. In all the above I refer only to the 
home-grown produce, and it is manifest that when to the com- 
plications arising from the varieties I have briefly noticed are added 
also the complications arising from an equally variable import 
trade, the taxation of the sale of tobacco becomes most awkward, 
indeed so intricate as to defy manipulation, The import trade is 
pearly altogether from the east, the neighbourhood of Patna con- 
tributing largely. Tirhoot generally supplies a large quantity : the 
produce of Gya is well-known at Allahabad, and Shahabad sends 
westward a considerable quantity. This imported tobacco enters 
the North-West Provinces where the Ganges leaves them, travels 
up the river past Ghazeepore, Chunar, Benares, Mirzapore, to 
Allahabad, there divides with the streams and goes away westward 
to Cawnpore or Etawah, Agraor Furrackabad. At each emporium 
large quantities are landed which on the byparies’ pad-bullocks are 
distributed in maund-bales among the district towns whence the 
tamoolees, punsarees, tumaku-wallahs e¢ id genus omne carry it in 
half packages to the bunnyas in the streets and the bhootearahs 
in the serais, its price rising as it travels and changing according 
to the methods of its preparation. 

Proceeding then on the assumption that the complex nature of 
tobacco: transactions is proved, and that three of the methods 
suggested for securing a revenue from tobacco are impracticable, it 
only remains to discuss—1l. The increase of the land tax on 
ground under tobacco. 2. A license on the cultivation. 3. The 
monopoly of cultivation; and 4. The extension to tobacco of the 
Abkarree system. The first two of these are virtually identical, as 
whether you tax the tobacco grown or the tobacco land, the levy 
falls upon the same individual. Of both it is only necessary to say 
that, the question of policy apart, a needless sacrifice of revenue 
is incurred, and if in realizing revenue its amount is an element 
of importance, this objection should have considerable weight. 
There being in neither of. them any peculiarities of construction 
or application, they need not be further discussed. The third 
‘the monopoly of cultivation’ would necessitate the extension to 
tobacco of the system under which at present revenue is realized 
from opium, which is approximately as follows :—The settlements 
of the department are made annually, from July to. September, 
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licenses of.‘ lumbers’ being made out in’ the names of the most 
respectable cultivator of each village, elected it may be by the 
assamees themselves, or nominated officially. He is the go-between 
er representative of all his sub-cultivators, and as a rule all money 
transactions between them and Government are through him. If 
possible, the lands comprised in a license are confined to one village 
and it is thought better not to allow them to exceed 20 or 25 
beegahs. There are many cases when the lands of one license 
have to be scattered over a good many villages and frequently 
there are several licenses in one village. As a rule, the first 
advances (July ana September) are made simultaneously with the 
jfinal payments for the opium produced and weighed in during 
the preceding weightment season, April and May (on delivery 
of the drug,a small balance is held back, pending the Opium 
Examiner's report, ete.) These advances bave until recently been 
paid. at the rate of Rs. 4 per beegah, but now the lands are clas- 
sified and the advances are based on the quality of the land 
supposed to be in the possession of the cultivator and his charac- 
ter as a good assamee—lands producing from one to two seers 
of opium per beegah getting an advance of Rs. 4, from two to four 
Rs. 6, and those above this Rs. 8, the maximum, The adjust- 
ment of these rates is of course left to the discretion of the 
officer. A lumberdar who took out a license for, say 20 beegahs, 
would in all probability have 40 sub-cultivators, and supposing he 
got an advance of Rs. 90, he would advance to his assamees at the 
same rate. It often happens that the lumberdar is unable to get 
the full quantity of land engaged brought under cultivation, and 
in such cases he either returns a portion of the advance or retains 
it as an advance to himself. If he produce opium sufficient to cover 
this advance, well and good; but if not, it is held as a balance 
against him personally which he has to refund. 

This system it is evident could be applied very completely to 
tobacco, for the resemblanve between the crops is considerable. 
But an objection which seems to me insuperable is the neces- 
sity that would arise for a costly Tobacco Department with its 
agents and numerous deputies and sub-deputies. It would differ 
from the opiam in that instead of factories for the preparation 
of the opium, Government would have.to provide a great series 
of ‘ palatial’ store-houses to each of which would have to be 
attached a very large staff of native subordinates. Neverthe- 
less the income would be very considerable, and if the scheme 
is considered. favourably it will be no more than it deserves. 
But personally I would deprecate the immense initial outlay and 
the establishment of another department providing unlimited 
opportunities for corruption. | 
. As regards the extension to tobacco of the Abkarree system 
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fits advocates must admit that the same reason, the intricacies of 
the trade, which proved fatal to schemes for licensing the sale, 
militates also very considerably against this, It is true that every 
license-holder would become virtually an Abkarree officer, but 
with even such interested supervision I doubt if tobacco would be 
found manageable. Att any rate it cannot be gainsaid but that the 
department has not as yet been able to cope effectively with the 
illicit liquor traffic or to prevent its steady increase. Were such 
an additional charge as tobacco confided to it, it could'hardly, unless 
the number of its officers were quadrupled, efficiently discharge 
its duties. Allowing, however, that the Abkarree Department 
could succeed in extracting reyenue from tobacco, I consider that 
such @ conclusion to the question would not be justifiable, in- 
asmuch as by the method I advocate a very much larger revenue 
could be collected. If it be admitted that tobacco is a proper 
subject for development into a source of revenue, it can hardly 
be denied that it is as well to choose that method by which the 
largest sum will be fairly realized. This also granted, the ex- 
tension to tobacco of both the opium and the Abkarree systems 
stands condemned. All the rival systems are therefore out of the 
field ; and in their place I would introduce another, for the 
monopoly of the wholesale purchase and sale of country-grown 
tobacco, 

Before doing so, however, it remains to make good the premiss 
that the taxation of tobacco is necessary. A few persons conscien- 
tiously believe that. the land is already overtaxed and a very 
large number echo their cry—“ The land wants rest,” without really 
having any opinion on the matter, and hoping, like the sepia in 
a squirt of ink, to escape consideration of the subject under cover 
of a somewhat flabby philanthropy. The let-alone policy has there- 
fore two classes of advocates,* the few thinkers who, overworked 
themselves, are ready to forego a possibly advantageous change 
rather than disturb afresh a people becoming reconciled to a bad 
lot, and the many talkers who largely moved thereto by idleness 
deprecate interference with existing arrangements on the vague 
ground that change would be “ mischievous.” Lord Northbrook has 
declared that so long as the revenue suffices to meet expenditure, he 
does not feel justified in entertaining schemes for additional taxa- 
tion, Thisis a ‘broad principle’ which must command respect ; 
but even F of four years’ residence in India have seen broad 
principles excellent in themselves quoted in justification of most 
narrow policy. And in pushing the theory of let-moderately- 
well-alone too far as regards revenue realization, the Government 
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runs the risk of perpetuating a great fiscal scandal: For what is {¢ 
but a scandal that our financiers, scraping pice, pice off the poor- 
est men’s incomes (under such names as of Pandhri), pice off fagots 
of wood and wheels and cow-dung, making for economy’s sake 
our jails into schools of industry, and our penal settlement a felon’s 
Arcadia, have neglected the lakhs of rupees that lie under 
their hands from a tax on tobacco? That they have neglected 
it, the first portion of this paper proves, for inadequate and perfunc- 
tory consideration is just as much neglect as faint praise is damn- 
ing. And is the subject to be always neglected? Because Lord 
Northbrook has passed his word that taxation shall not be excessive, 
-are schemes devised for the purpose of ameliorating the popular 
burdens to be dismissed as “ mischievous”? I hope not, for though 
firmness in inaction when the consequences of action are uncertain 
may be admirable, it becomes obstinacy as soon as the change is 
shown to be for the good of the country. And I am of opinion, being 
supported therein by the many respected officers whose names | 
have mentioned in the course of this paper, that the taxation of 
tobacco is proper, and that properly carried out the measure 
would be most beneficial, for, with the large income regularly avail- 
able from it added to the yearly revenue, the Government could 
afford to curtail petty taxation. I consider then that the taxation 
of tobacco is necessary, inasmuch as it is theaim of the ad- 
ministration to harass the tax-payer as little as possible, and inas- 
much as the Government would be able, were a large revenue 
from this source available, to reduce the irritation which in the 
opinion of the best informed officials in the country our multitude 
of small and searching imposts has created: A tobacco tax equal 
in its incidence and simple in application would, to descend from 
the general to the particular, enable the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces to abolish the Pandhri tax—as abominable to 
him as vexatious to the taxed. Such a scheme I venture to consider 
the following would be if elaborated by those who are conversant 
with the mysteries of revenue administration. I will give the scheme 
first in the form of an imaginary enactment for the MONOPOLY BY 
THE STATE OF THE WHOLESALE PURCHASE AND SALE OF COUNTRY- 


GROWN TOBACCO. 


“ Whereas it is expedient that the Government should derive 
a revenue from tobacco—an article of luaury rather than a neces- 
sary, of vast consumption and recognised by the people as a legi- 
timate source of imperial revenue—the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to sanction the following regulations for the 
cultivation and sale of tobacco throughout British India :— 
“1, The cultivation of tobacco, except under special license, #8 
Forbidden under penalty of confiscation of the' crop. 
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“2, The special license shail be granted to any applicant free 
of cost, but it shall bind the said applicant to bring under tobacco 
cutlivation not less ground than produces at an average crop— 
maunds, and shall also bind him to sell his crop when called 
wpon tothe local authorities at the average local rates of sale. 
On each license shall be declared the exact amount which the 
cultivator binds himself to produce. 

“3. All the crops shall, when four months grown, be bought 
by the local authorities at a rate calculated wpon the average of 
the rates obtaining in the locality during the five preceding years. 

“4. In paying the purchase-money to the cultivator the 
local authorities shall hold over one-third of the sum due to him 
as a security that the crop shall be duly cared for wntil maturity, 
a bond being taken from the cultivator that he will so tend 2. 
Any negligence on his part bring with it forfeiture of the 
security. 

_ “5. When approaching maturity the crops while standing 
shall be publicly sold (not by auction, but) im lots-of not less than 
—maunds to any applicant able to pay the whole amouni at 
once, The division of estutes to be at the discretion of authorities 
guided by the convenience of the purchaser. 

“6. The rate at which rt shail be sold shall be fixed at that 
at which it was bought from the cultivator + —per cent, the 
said—per cent to represent.the imperial revenue. 

“7, Each purchaser shail, on conclusion of purchase, receive 
a license. The said license to exempt the tobacco bought by him 
from all duties whatsoever in transit from the place of purchase 
to any market within the limits of British India also to guarantee 
the delivery to the purchaser of the full quantity of his purchase 
in sound condition, also to bind the purchaser to resell his tobacco 
at market rates. 

“8 The market rates of tobacco shall be calculated at the 
price paid by the dealer to Government + per cent, the 
said——per cent to represent the profits of the dealer, and these 
market rates shall be enforced ; any advance thereon subjecting 
the dealer to severe penalties. 

“9, When the crops are ready, the full amount guaranteed 
by the cultivator in his license shall be taken from his fields, the 
residue to remain his own property if not exceeding— 
maunde ; above-——maunds the residue to become the property 
of Government. 

“10. When the crop is cut it becomes the property of the pur- 
chaser from Governmenton whom shall devolve all subsequent 
supervision of euring, &. As the crop for the native market is 
cured in a month after harvest, the purchaser from Government 


shall not after the expiration of that period, have any power to 
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expect from the cultivator any care of the leaf, nor any right to 
encumber the:cultivator’s premises with his property. 

“ Provided.—That sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10 be printed on the 
cultivators’ licenses, and that Sections 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 10 be print. 
ed on the purchasers’ licenses, and that Section 8 be published as 
widely as official influence can make possible. 

“ Provided.— That every officer shall exercise a wide discretion 
in deciding whether suits regarding tobacco are vexatious and 
brought into court on insufficient grownds, and that when such 
is considered to be the case, the severest penalties shall be inflicted, 

as unless prompt check is given to this species of litigation it 
would certainly multiply beyond reasonable limits.” 


Each section of the above will bear a few words of explanation 
and comment. | 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the Government should derive 
a revenue from tobacco—an article of luxury rather than a 
necessary, of vast consumption and recognised by the people 
as a legitimate sowrce of imperial revenue—the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to sanction the following regu- 
lations for the cultivation and sale of tobacco throughout 
British Inda :— 

Tobacco 7s recognised as an article suitable for taxation not 
only by the leading European officials, but by non-official 
Europeans and natives. I have before me two letters from leading 
mative merchants of Allahabad, one of whom says in reply to 
an enquiry from myself: “Tobacco is a proper article to levy 
a taxon and must yield a large revenue. The people would be 
accustomed * to it”; the other says: “It is a good thing to 
tax this article, and people will not give up tobacco for its duty, 
only the duty must not be made too much in the first instance, 
but will allow of being increased year after year.’ A non- 
official European writes (I quote from his letter before me): “A 
tax on tobacco is one that would be free from many of the abuses 
incidental to taxation, and it cannot be denied that tobacco is a 
legitimate source from which to obtain revenue.” Tobacco is 
also an article ‘of vast consumption.’ The taxable population 
of India is 180 millions, of whom at least 25 millions consume 
each two rupees’ worth of tobacco in the year. I would at first 
increase the price of the article by so much as would add eight 





+ The writer has not an extensive meant “ will not think it an unusual 
English Vocabulary and probably tax.” | 
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annas to his yearly tobacco bill and realize in the first year 
£1,200,000, nor could this increase of 20 per cent be considered 
harsb, for it represents to the consumer a tax paid at his own 
convenience in instalments spread over twelve months. 

In the Punjab the revenue would, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, be smaller than elsewhere, but fortunately the importation of 
Cabulee tobacco would do something towards restoring equality 
of receipts. There are, I am well aware, thousands of agricultur- 
ists, consumers of tobacco, so poor that they do not see a rupee 
of their own once a month; but the all-important fact must be 
remembered that these men pay their way as well as are 
paid in produce, and that any small huckster will take grain in 
payment for tobacco. 

“1, The cultivation of tobacco, except wnder special license, is 
Jorbidden wader penalty of confiscation of the crop.” 

A very material safeguard against illicit cultivation is 
provided by nature, for the tobacco crop is one that cannot be 
concealed. From a letter before me I quote: “ Any one riding 
out in the districts of the North-West Provinces after the 
middle of February, will be sure to notice a plant with very large 
leaves growing en the bits of lands near the villages through 
which he may pass: from that date till May it is the one bright 
green crop that relieves the eye. This is the tobacco plant.” Besides 
as it is generally grown near villages or wells its illicit cultivation 
would at once convict the local sub-officials of connivance. 

“2. The special license shall be granted to any applicant 
Free of cost, but it shall bind the said applicant to bring under 
tobucco cultivation not less ground than produces af an average 
Crop——maunds, and shall also bind him to sell his crop when 
called upon to the local authorities at the average local rates of 
sale. On each license shall be declared the exact amount whic 
the cultivator binds himself to produce.” 

I would fix the minimum of production high in order that 
for facility of calculation and collection of revenue there might 
be as few cultivators as possible. The cultivator, it should be 
noted, would keep within his license, for he could not expect to 
dispose of the contraband surplus at such a remunerative 
price as he was sure of from Government for the legal yield. 
No one would risk the penalty of confiscation of the crop “ to 
oblige a neighbour.” 

“3. All the crops shall, when four months grown, be bought 
by the local authorities at a rate calculated wpon the average 
of the rates obtaining im the locality dwring the fiwe preceding 
years,” 

“5.- When approaching maturity the crops while standing 
shall be publicly sold (not by auction but) in lots of not less 
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than——maunds to any applicant able to pay the whole 
amount at once. The divisions of estates to be at the discretion 
of authorities guided by the convenience of the purchaser.” 

“9, When the crops are ready, the full amount guaranteed 
Ags cultivator in his license shall be taken from his fields, 
the residue to remain his own property af not exceeding— 
maunds ; above—maunds the residue to become the property 
of Government.” 

In these sections is brought out the principle of the Act which 
I have supposed to exist, viz., the simplification of the subject by 
carrying on all money transactions while the crop is green, 
By acting on this principle no opportunity of falsifying returns 
would be given, for for one-half of the time it would not be to the 
interest of the cultivator to be dishonest, and after that the pur- 
chaser from Government would take every care that his own) 
interests were not assailed. In this policy of altogether arranging 
for the realization of revenue from tobacco while it is still in the 
field, will be found a most complete safeguard against ordimary 
corruption, while the intricacies which complicate the subject. at) 
later stages will be escaped. 

I would fix the minimum amount of each lot purchasable 
as high as practicable in order to compensate the wholesale 
dealers for the arbitrary market rates laid down, by virtually givin 
them the local monopoly of the tobacco trade. Besides, for al 
ee purposes it would be well to have as few purchasers as 
ossible, 

a 4. In paying the purchase-money to the cultivator the 
local authorities shall hold over one-third of the sum due to 
him as a security that the crop shall be duly cared for until 
maturity, a bond being taken from. the cultivator that he will 
so tend it. Any negligence on his part to bring with % forfer 
ture of the security.” 

This is a feature borrowed from the system obtaining in the pre- 
sent opium monopoly, ard will be found of great importance in 
the practical working of my scheme. 

“6. The rate at which it shall be sold shall be fixed at that 
at which it was bought from the cultivator plus—per cent, the 
said—per cent to represent the imperial revenue.” 

As I have shown above I would increase the cost of tobacco to 


the consumer 20 per cent. This cannot be considered hard on 
even the very poorest, for the few annas which each would have to 
pay annually would be divided into some sixteen instalments, even 
supposing the purchaser paid for the leafin cash. And while 
none could complain, a very great number would directly benefit 
by the scheme I propose, for the licensed cultivators, many thou- 
sand of persons, would obtain their own tobacco free of cost, would 
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be secured against future capricious changes of land revenue, and 


would be ensured for the whole of their produce a certain sale at 
remunerative prices, all in one transaction and to one trustworthy 
and honourable customer. This positive security of profitable 
sale is alone an enormous benefit, and uader the operation of 
this Act the tobacco-cultivating community would very rapidly 
rise in social status, Moreover, the people generally would be 
benefited by such a scheme as I propose, for the revenue realizable 
would enable Government to remove those petty imposts which 
at a maximum of chuprassy-oppression bring in @ minimum of 
revenue to the State. 

“7. Each purchaser shall, on conclusion of purchase, receive 
a license. The said license to exempt thetobucco bought by him 
from all duties whatsoever in transit from the place of purchase 
to any market within the limits of British India, also to guaran- 
tee the delivery to the purchaser of the full quantity of his pur- 
chase in sound condition, also to bind the purchaser to resell his 
tobacco at market rates.” 

I would, I think, exempt tobacco that had been purchased from 
Government from all duties whether imperial or local, at any 
rate [ would so exempt it during the first year of the working of 
the Act. Anything tending to simplify a measure popularizes it, 
and I believe that if.a rowannah carried tobacco (that had been 
purchased from Government) free all over the country, the trade 
would be regarded very-favourably by native merchants. The main 
object of our legislation should be simplicity, for every provision 
entails the employment of additional subordinate officials, and in 
this country, roundly speaking, every subordinate official up to a 
certain standing is dishonest. 

“8. The market rates of tobacco shall be calculated at the 
price paid by the dealer to Government plus—per cent, the said 
—per cent to represent the profits of the dealer,and these market 
rates shals be enforced ; any advance thereon subjecting the dealer 
to severe penalties.” 

It would be very difficult to limit the profits of dealers, but this 
might to a large extent be managed by careful publication of a 
tobacco nerick. Further, prohibitive prices would in their own 
interest be avoided by the dealers. 

Such briefly are the provisions of the measure I would intro- 
duce. Their simplicity is manifest, but it is for others who have 
the honour to bein the service of Government to decide if they 
are practicable. The essential features of the scheme are ; jirst, the 
avoidance of subordinate interference in the transactions between 
Government and the cultivator, and Government and the purchaser, 
ri bt aes the transaction of all business while the leaf is still in 
the field, 
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Independent States will of course present a difficulty, but J 
think I am not wrong in saying that the relations of Government. 
towards its feudatories is yearly increasing im eordiality and 
sympathy of thought and action. Were the scheme favourably 
viewed in British India, Native India would adopt it also and 
co-operate for its effective working ; and even were our interest im- 
perilled it is surely within the license of the Government to 
take such steps as should compel protection of them. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the importation from Native States is. 
not of any serious dimensions, and that the imported tobacco is. 
the luxury of the rich and reaches its markets by one or two well- 
known roads. It might therefore be easily arrested on our frontiers, 

In conclusion I would draw notice to the fact that tobacco 

as a source of State revenue is now attracting attention. In 
Madras, Messrs. Broughton and Robertson are doing valuable 
service in keeping the matter prominently before the Government, 
Travancore promises to develop a great industry, for first attempts 
with Manilla tobbaco have been so successful that the cultivation 
on a largely increased scale has been undertaken, and.if the pro- 
duce of the future equals in quality the fine leaf grown last year, 
there can be no doubt that the export of Manilla cigars will rapidly 
enrich “ the model State.” - In Bombay, the excellence of the Sindh 
tobacco is well known to the local officials, and were.attention turned 
to more systematic cultivation the trade in Shiraz. tobacco should 
soon assume very valuable proportions. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the Board of Revenue has more than onee had the subject of 
tobacco cultivation and “exploitation ” before it, and there is now 
available a very considerable store of information on a subject of 
what a year ago there was absolutely nothing known. Finally, 
the Department of Agriculture is considering tobacco cultiva- 
tion; and statistics are now being collected with a view to 
deciding on the propriety of departmental enterprise in this direc- 
tion. For myself I believe that enquiry could not be better directed, 
for I feel convinced that a magnificent source of revenue is 
being neglected,—a source, moreover, which for its development 
requires a procedure of the most singular simplicity, calling for no 
initial outlay, the creation of no new appointments and, while 
handsomely supplementing the income of the State, neither inter- 
fering with the customs of the country, nor subjecting the people 
to oppression by subordinates. 

It is of course for those to whom the fiscal administration of the 
country is entrusted to decide upon the advisability of adopting 
measures for realizing revenue from tobacco ; but I would venture 
to submit that looking forward to the day when we may be suddenly 
thrown back upon our esoteric sources of revenue for the 
expenses of Government during a critical period, remembering that 
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the cultivation of opium is very rapidly increasing in China 
that the latest word of our geologists forbids us to hope for 
wealth from our mineral resources, and that as far as can be judged 
at present the bulk of the Central Asian trade has permanently 
gone from us,—the subject of this paper is one that has claims 
upon serious attention. 

The revenue would be magnificent, its collection inexpensive, 


simple and inoppressive. : 
PHIL. ROBINSON, 
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Art, 1IX.—A FRAGMENT OF INDIAN HISTORY, 
From THE LATIN OF JOHANNES DE LAET, 1631. 
1.—Translator’s Preface. 


EARLY three years have elapsed since I introduced to the 
notice of the readers of the Calcutta Review, the De Im- 
perio Magni Mogolis of Johannes De Laét—an anciént Latin 
work on India, printed in Holland in 1631. The author was in his 
time a well-known and highly-esteemed writer on geographical and 
historical subjects ; and was one of the first Directors of the Dutch 
East India Company. He derived the materials of his Indian writ. 
ings from Peter Van Den Broeck, the pioneer of the Dutch trade 
in the East and for many years Chief of the Dutch factory at Sarat. 
Owing partly to the extreme rarity of the work, of which it is pro- 
bable that only'a few copies were ever printed by the Elzevirs at 
Leyden, and partly perhaps to the fact of its being written in Latin, 
the De ae had apparently entirely escaped the attention of wri- 
ters on Indian antiquities. In my introduction to the first chapter, 
or. the Topography of the Mughul Empire in the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir, I ventured to claim for De Laét’s statements the highest 
authority as being an absolutely contemporaneous record, written 
by European scholars of unimpeachable veracity, who possessed 
better sources of information than fell to the lot of any other 
early European writers. I am glad to find that this belief has been 
veritied by the testimony of every work that has since appeared 
on the early Mughul period. De Laét’s book has been largely 
uoted and used by Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles of the Pathan 
ings of Dehli and his Revenues of the Mughul Emperors, by 
Professor Blochmann in his noteson the Ain-i-Akbari, by Dr. 
Hunter, and by many other writers, during the past two years. 
And although the discovery of two other copies of this remarkable 
Elzevir, one in Calcutta and another in London, has proved 
that I was mistaken in regarding the copy used by me as 
unique ; the great rarity of the.book has now been, placed beyond 
all doubt. 1 therefore confidently hope that, in offering the 
readers of this Review a translation. of a further portion, I may 
be materially enlarging the area of authentic information on this 
interesting period, 

The Tenth Chapter of the De Imperio, to which I shall now 
confine my attention, is probably the most important and 
valuable part of,the book. It is entitled A Fragment of. Indian 
History, which we have received from some of our country 
men and translated from Dutch into Latin. The informant 
here alluded to was, as I have said, the Dutch factor at Sarat, 
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who was an eye-witness of some of the events deseribed by 
him, and very nearly connected with many more. The “ frag- 
ment” covers the period from the defeat of Humé&yén by Sher 
Sar in 1540, to the first year of Shah Jahan’s reign, 1628. When 
it is remembered that Van Den Broeck was Director of the 
Duteh factories at Sérat in 1620, and that this account of his 
was actually printed at Leyden in 1631, only three years after 
the close of the chronicle, its claims on our respectful attention are 
obvious. 

It seems tome that it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
historical importance of a contemporaneous narrative of this kind, 
which gives a fairly minute account of the events of the time, from 
a point of view entirely different from that of former narratives. 
And this is perhaps especially true in the present case; for the 
writers who are the standard authorities for the reigns of Humé- 
yan, Akbar, and Jahangir, are with hardly an exception almost 
avowedly panegyrists. 

The chief original authorities for the reign of Huméyén are 
Firishtah, Jauhar (author of the Memoirs of Huméytin), and 
Abul Fazl. Of these, Firishtah is (according to Professor Cowell) 
“particularly defective at this period ;” and Erskine thinks that 
both he and Abul Fazl “ try to disguise or conceal” everything 
that is not to the credit of the monarch. Of Jauhar, who was 
a menial servant of Huméytn, Elphinstone says—“ He was 
devoted to. Huméy4Gn, and anxious to put all his actions in the 
most favourable light.” 

The authorities generally used for Akbar’s reign* are Firish- 
tah, Abul Fazl, Abdul Kadir Badaoni (who quotes largely from 
Nizam-ud-din’s Tabagdt-i-Akbari), and Khafi Khén, Of Abul 
Fazl, Elphinstone says:—“ He was a most assiduous courtier, 
eager to extol the virtues, to gloss over the crimes, and to pre- 
serve the dignity of his master and those in whom he was inter- 
ested.” Badéoni’s account is an incomplete one, extending only 
to the thirty-seventh year of the reign, at which point Nizim-ud- 
din’s work ends. Khéfi Khan’s history, though of course of the 
highest value, was not compiled until the time of Bahddur Shéh. 
An admirable illustration of the value of De Laét’s independent 
narrative, may be found in his account of the death of Akbar, 
which I shall notice in its proper place; and which, whether true 





* Professor Blochmann says, in his is perhaps the only critical historical 
notes on the JAin-2-Akbari “ I work written by a native, and con- 
Would remark here that as long as firms an opinion which I| have else- 
we have no translation of all the where expressed, that those portions 
sources for a history of-Akbaa’sreign, of Indian History for which we have 
European historians showkt make several sources, are full of the most 
the. Sawdnih-i-Akbari the basis of astounding discrepancies as to de- 
their labours... ... . This work tails,” 
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or not, is very different from anything that could have been written 
about it by a partial historian. 

The chief authorities for the reign of Jahangir are the autobio- 
graphical Memoirs of the Emperor himself, the Puzuk-i-Juhangtré 
and Khaéfi Khén. For this period we also get other independent 
European testimony, such as the narratives of Sir Thomas Roe 
and others ; but nothing, I believe, approaching De Laét’s account 
in point of detail. The reign of Jah4ngir alone occupies two- 
thirds of the whole Fragment; and gives a. minute descriptions 
of the current events happenning in the country, as far as they 
were known to the Dutch at Strat. 

The Fragment is prefaced by an address to the reader, wherein 
the author asks him to observe three things : first, that his trans- 
lation from the Dutch, though free, is absolutely faithful; second- 
ly, that the appellation Schach or Xa belongs only to kings or 
to the highest of the princes, especially among . the Persians—that 
of Emir belonging rather to the Turks, and being applied to the 
chief defenders and propagators of the empire of Muhammad 
—that of Chan or Han or Ghan belonging both to Persians and 
to Tartars, and being applied both to princes and to nobles; 
thirdly, that his informant (whether intentionally or by mistake, 
he knows not) has made the year 962 of the Muhammadan era 
correspond to the year 1552, although Leunclavius makes it 958,* 


2,—-Humaytin, 


In the year of Christ}—, Hamayon, King of the Mogols, march- 
ed with his army against Bengala. He quickly subdued it, routing 
the forces of the Patans; and changed its name to Senethabad{ 
But he did not enjoy this victory long. ‘Ferried§ Khan, who pre- 
ferred to be called T’Zeer-chan, one of the Patan kings, marched 
from Nau|| with a large number of troops—they say that he bad 


Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, page 152. 

Sher Sh&h’s original name was 
Farfd-ud-din, son of Husain of the 
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* See page 176. Thisis given as 
the date of the death of Huméyfn ; 
the year is right, the Christian Hij- 


rah vear should of course be 1556. 
The circum- 


+ The date of this departure is 
left uncertain by the Muhammadan 
historians ; it was in one of the three 
years 942, 943, 944 of the Muham- 
madan era (A.V. 1535, 1536, or 


ae” 
t The city of Bengala seems to be 


meant here. HuméayGn occupied 
Gaur or Lakhnauti in June or July 
1538. The story that he altered ‘the 
name to Jannatabad is given by 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari, and 
is repeated by most modern writers. 
On the miunt-cities of Bengal; see 


Sur tribe of Afghdns. 
stances under which it was changed to 
Sher Khan are narrated in Stewart's 
History of Bengal, page 83. 

|: Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles 
mentions Shahr Naw as one of the 
mint-cities of Bengal. He supposes 
it to be the wame of the new city 
founded near the site of the old 
Lakhnauti ; though this does not 
seem quite consistent with the state- 
ment in the text. He adds ina note: 
—‘‘ The decipherment of the name of 
this mint (as Colonel Yule remarks) 
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under his banners sixty-five thousand Patans—and having re- 
covered the province of Bahar and the fort of Radia-Rattas,* 
compelled Hamayon to retreat precipitately from Bengala to 
Pathana. When Hamayon had arrived at Tziocha,f Tzeerchan, 
who had followed him, routed him so completely as to compel him 
to flyto Agra. Here he collected all his scattered forces; and 
having summoned all the Ommerauws from the various provinces 
of the empire, he raised a new army and marched to the Ganges. 
When news ofthis was brought to Tzeerchan, he sent on twenty 
thousand cavalry by a march of fifteen coss, to prevent the 
troops of Hamayon from crossing the river. Everything was 
left unguarded in the Mogol camp, either through contempt 
of the enemy or on account of their innate indolence; the night 
was spent in songs and feasting. Tzeerchan on the other hand, 
having discovered the insecure state of the enemy by means of 
spies, sent on Ghawas-chan [Khaw4s Khan] with ten thousand of 
his quickest troops. .The latter having marched ten coss with the 
greatest celerity, fell on the army of Hamayon very early in the 
morning, and finding it buried in sleep and wine, completely 
routed it. When Hamayon was aroused from sleep he found the 
camp full of wailing and tumult ; and being unable to reorganise 
his troops, who had mounted their horses and were flying in all 
directions, he himself began to think of flight. By the time he 
reached the bank of the river, he was almost unattended ; and was 
carried across by a certain water-carrier, who swam with him to the 
opposite bank. Here he opportunely found the horse of a certain 
soldier who had been drowned in the river; and on this he fled 
to Agra. All his elephants, his horses, and a vast treasure, fell 
into the hands of the enemy; his concubines also, and the 
daughters and indeed the whole harem both of himself and of his 
generals fell into the power of Tzeerchan. The latter, having thus 
obtained a most unexpected victory, used it with the utmost mo- 
deration ; he neither himself offered, nor permitted any of his 
followers to offer, any indignity to the wives and children of his 
enemies. He marched as rapidly as possibly in the direction of Agra, 





determines for medisval geography Bengal by Sulaim4n Karard4ni; and 
thecontested siteof Nicolo Conti’s Cer- it may possibly be identical with 
nove.” Nicolo Conti describes Cernove Mr. Thomas’ Shahr Nau. There was, 
as “‘a large and wealthy city,” fifteen hewever, a Khtdspur-Tandah, I be- 
days’ sail up the Ganges. Firishtah lieve, higher up the river the name 
states that Sher Kh4n had at this suggesting a connexion with the 
time retired to hia original patrimony, Khawds Kh4n in the text. 

which consisted of the districts of * Firishtah gives as an account 
ahsaram in Bihér, and “Tondah” ofthe taking of Rabt4s by Sher Shah, 
orTaudah. Stewart describes “Ton- the story which is told by De Ladt 
dah” (History of Bengat;-page 95) below (page 185.) of one of Akbar’s 
as separated from Gaur by the old generals, Muhibb Alf Khan, 

bed of the Ganges. He mentions + This is Chonsa, on the Ganges 
that it was made the capital of between Patna and Benares, 
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reducing many of the towns in his route. Hamayon in the meantime 
having lost all his troops, took with him Zimlebegem* one of his 
wives who was pregnant, and went to Asmeere ; and thence into 
the province of Siermel. Here, in the fort Ammer,} his wife 
bore him a son, who was afterwards called Achabar. At length 
his panic still continuing, he fled to Lahore. His brother, Mirza 
Kamerhaen,* was governor of this city ; and he, observing the fear 
and pusillanimity of his brother, asked permission of tne king (since 
he himself was afraid of the sight of the enenvy) to be allowed to 
march against the Patanensians, who were vow said to have arrived 
at Tzerhinda (Sarhind,) The speech of his brother mortified the king 
excessively ; so he left Lahore and went to Cassimere§ One of the 
royal Ommerauws had been governor of this province ; but unknown 
to the king he had lately died, and the people were in revolution, 
They had not only fortified the metropolis, but also so blocked 
up the passes (commonly called Cothellj|) that access to the 
kingdom was most difficult. The king consequently, excluded 
from this refuge, was about to betake himself to Kabul or Mul- 
than; but his brother Kamraon, being himself compelled to fly 
from Lahore (for Zeerghan had by this time taken not only Lahore 
but also Multhan), and being now hostile to the king, had arrived 


by forced marches at Triulebegen, and had thus cut off the road to 


Kabul. Kamraon, moreover, bad written to the other brother, 
Mirza Assary,€] who was then Governor of Khandahar, asking him 
to fortify his citadel and not to admit the king. Chan Hossen, 
the Governor of Tatta, was guilty of similar perfidy ; for when the 
king asked him to allow him to pass through his province, he 
replied, that if the king thought of going to Persia, the road 
through Kandahar would be more convenient. The king, finding 
himself thus deserted by all his adherents, took the road to 
Kandahar; but here also his brother Assary refused to admit 
him. Then, leaving his wife Zimlebegem,** with his little son 
(now a year old) and all his baggage and servants and the whole 





* Akbar’s mother was called Ha- 
mida. Professor Blochmann, in his bio- 
phical notes on the Ain-i-Akbarf, 
mentions that she had the title of 
Maryam Mak&ni. I may here take the 
opportunity of acknowledging, once 
for all, the very great assistance I 
have obtained, in annotating this 
Fragment, from Professor Blochmanu’s 
edition of the Ain, which is a perfect 
mine of antiquarian and _ historical 

lore illustrative of this period. 
Amarkot, then a fort in the 

desert not far from the Indus. 
t Huméydn’s visit to his brother 


Kamran at Lahore preceded the attempt 
ov Sind and the birth of Akbar. 

§ De Laét says a little too much ; 
but Huméyiin sent Mirz4 Haidar to 
Kashmir who conquered it. Vide Mr. 
Blochmann’s Ain, p. 461. 

| The Hindfist4ni-Persian otal, a 
pass ; see page 191. 

{ Mirza Askari at this time held 
Kandahar on’ the part of Kamran. 

** Jauhar in the Memoirs of Hw 
méyan states that Hum4ytn took his 
wife with him on the same hors, 
but left the little Akbar behind. 
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harem in the town of Tziauwhaen,* he went into Persia; and 
came to Sebistgan,f accompanied only by Beyramghan, who had 
joined him with a few picked soldiers. Assary, when he found 
out that his brother had fled, shut up the queen and her son in 
the citadel of Kandahar, and seized all the baggage and treasure. 
Very different was the character and conduct of the Persian Sha- 
‘Tamas ; for he, as soon as he heard of Hamayon’s disaster and flight, 
sent orders to his governor in Herath that if the fugitive king should 
happen to journey in that direction, he should be received and 
comforted with all the offices of humanity. Accordingly, when 
the king arrived within twelve miles of Herath, the governor 
with all the mancebdars and magistrates met him, conducted him 
into the city, entertained him sumptuously and presented him 
with many horses and much valuable household stuff; and at 
length on his departure, he warned all the other Persian governors 
that wherever he went be was to be received and forwarded on 
his journey with the utmost honour. When Hamayon was not 
far from Chasbin,f where the King of the Persians then was, Sha- 
Tamas sent to meet him his brother, Mirza Beyram,§ with all the 
Ommerauws and the rest of the Court ; who brought Hamayon 
to the king. The Persian embraced the exile, and endeavoured 
to console him ; and ordered his brother, Beyram, to wait on him 
at table. Whilst the latter was performing this task with the 
utmost diligence, a rash speech of Hamayon nearly caused his 
ruin. For remarking the ebedience of Beyram, he observed, that 
it was well for the Persian that he had such a brother on whose 
obedience he could rely ; that for himself, although he bad loaded 
his brothers with honours and riches, he had found them his 
worst enemies in the day of his adversity. This speech of the 
king enraged Beyram exceedingly. Glowing with anger and 
hatred, he went to his brother, and represented that when Sha- 
Ismael was at the head of affairs in Persia, Babur, the father of 
Hamayon, was only a gardener.|} In this way he so far moved 
the king as to induce him to think of expelling the Mogol; and 
he doubtless would have expelled him, had not the sister of 
Sha-Tamas, Begen Sultana, taken pity on the exiled monarch 
and diverted her brother from his intention, by the aid of her 
prudence and of her eloquence which was very great. She recal- 


* Sehwan on the right bank of the § This was Bairam Khin. 
Indus. | Abul Fazl in the 4fn (Mr. 

+ The Governor of Siwistén re- Blochmann’s translation, p. 87) says 
ceived Humaydn respectfully and that Babar brought horticulture into 
sent him on to Herat; here he was India ; and elsewhere he is spoken 
received with the honours duetohis of as a zealous gardener. This was 
rank, by order of Shah Tahmasp. his second hobby, prosody being bis 
{ Qazwin in Persia. first. 
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led to his memory that Hamayon was sprung from the_race of 
Teymur, from which family his ancestors had received the greatest 
benefits, and to which they were so far indebted for their empire, 
that it would be impossible for him to desert Hamayon without 
the imputation of ingratitude. 

Sha-Tamas, affected by the prayers of his sister, orders Hamayon 
to be supplied with every necessary for his journey—camels, 
horses, tents, and all other equipments of war. Then he com- 
- mands Khan Trammas, Badorgan, Khan-Couligan Narenzyn (the 
father of Hassen Coulighan), Ismael Coulighan Wattebel, and 
other Ommerauws and Mancebdars to accompany him into 
India. Hamayon marched directly on Kandahar from Chasbin, 
and surrounded the city on all sides with his forces. Having in 
vain called upon his brother Assary to surrender, he ordered his 
machines to be directed against the walls; but when Assary 
presented the king’s little son, now two years old, in the 
way of the machines, the attack was discontinued. The 
result at length was that the king guaranteed, by an oath on 
the book of Mahumetan law, that his brother's life should 
be spared, and that he should have liberty to go where he 
would. Assary went off to his brother, Kamraon, who was 
at Kabul; but the king rapidly following him, easily got 
possession both of Kabul and of the person of Kamran ; and 
having deprived the latter of his eyesight, he sent the miserable 
wretch into exile at Mecha, where he died shortly afterwards.* 

In the Mahumetan year 960 (according to our era, 1550) 
Tzeer-chan or Tyechmecha, king of the Patans, died in the citadel 
of Gualere, leaving a son, Phero-chan, only twelve years old. F 
When the nobles of the realm wished to put this boy on the 
throne of his father, his uncle Adelghan, blind with the lust 
of empire, took his life, and usurped the kingdom. This crime 
disgusted the nobles, who consequently revolted in nearly every 
province. Adelghan, however, hoping to anticipate them, marched 
out of Gualere with a large army; and easily took Tzhilnar, ¢ a 
city at that time of great size and wealth. The death of Tzeer- 
chan, and these disturbances in the Patan kingdom, were not long 
concealed from Hamayon, who up to this time had remained at 











Kabul. Accordingly, thinking that now the time had arrived 
© Kéiurén died at Mecca in Octo- dar Str (mentioned below), and 
ber 1557. Ibrahim Sar, were members of the 


+ It was Salfm Sh4h Sr (or 
Isl4m Sh&h), the son and successor 
of Sher, who died at GwAliar ; leav- 
ing a son, Firiz, who was murdered 
by his maternal uncle Muhammad 

han. The latter assumed the title 
of Muhammad Adil Shah. Sikan- 


Sar family who rebelled against 
Adfl Shah. 

t This is the fortress of Chané4r, 
which remained in the ion of 
Adil Sh&h’ and his General Hemé 
until the battle of P&nipat. 
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for recovering without difficulty his lost possessions, he hastens as 
rapidly as possible with an army into India, and reduces to 
subjection all the towns and provinces on his route, no one daring 
to oppose him. At length he arrived at Tzerhind, where 
Recander-ghan Assega,* an old and faithful minister of the 
deceased king, was in command. The latter hastily faced the 
invader with ten thousand cavalry ; but when he ventured 
on a battle, he was defeated after a hotly contested struggle, and 


fled with only a thousand troopers to the mountains of 


Changera.t+ The victorious Hamayon committed his young son, 
Abdul Fetta Gelaladin Mahamet, (who was afterwards called 
Achabar) to Beyrangan Ghanna to be educated. To the same 
officer he confided the organisation of the whole of his army, 
and commanded him to follow Recander as rapidly as eet i 
with ten. thousand horsemen, whilst he himself pushed on 
towards Delly. Hesent, however, Allan Couly and Semarangban ¢ 
and Badurghan § to reduce the Doab, a province which lies 
between the Ganges and the Jeminus or Semena. Both these 
expeditions were successful: for Recander was slain, and the 
province was recovered. The king had hardly spent three months 
in Delly, where also he had commenced to build a magnificent 
palace, when he was summoned to depart this life. For as he was 
descending the steps of the palace after midday, hearing the voice 
of a certain man who was calling to prayers, he sat down, leaning 
on his staff. But ashe had taken a lot of opium a little before 





* This is obviously a misprint for 
Sicander. The chief referred to is 
Sikandar Khan Uzbaq. A full ac- 
count of him is given at p. 365 of 
Mr. Blochmann’s translation of the 
Ain ; where also this very meeting 
at Sarhind is mentioned—a very min- 
ute coincidence, of value, because 
independent. 

+ This doubtless means the moun- 
tains of Kangrah. 

} Allan Couly and Semaranghan 
doubtless refer to the same person, 
Ali Quli Khan, otherwise called 
Khén Zamdn. He and bis brother 
Bah4dur Kh&n were sons of Haidar 
Sultan Uzbaq. who joined Humdydén 
on his return from Persia. Profes- 
sor Blochmann says of him :—“ Alf 
Quif Kh4n distinguished himself in 
K4bul and in the conquest of 
Hindést4én, was made Amir and 
sent to the Du&b and Sambhal, 
where he defeated the Afghans. 
At the time of Akbar’s accession, 


Ali Quli Khén fought with ShAdf 
Khan, an Afghdn voble ; but when 
he heard that HemG had gone to 
Dehli, he thought fighting with this 
pew enemy more important; but 
before Ali Quli arrived at Dehli 
Tardi Beg had been defeated, and 
Alf returned from Mirat to Akbar 
atSarhind. Alf was sent in advance 
with 10,000 troopers, met Hema 
near Panipat, and defeated him. 
Though Akbar and Bairdm were 
near, they took no part in this bat- 
tle. Alf Qulf received the title of 
Khan Zd4mdn. Next to Bairdm, the 
restoration of the Mughul dynasty 
may be justly ascribed to him. 
Khan Zamdn then got Sambhal 
again as jagir, cleared the whole 
North of India up to Lakhnau of 
the Afghdus, and acquired an im- 
mense fortune by plunder. 

§ The brother of the last; see 
preceding note, 
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he was drowsy ; and his staff slipping on the smooth steps, he fel} 
headlong, and rolling down about forty steps, injured himself go 
much, that after three days he died. This happened in the year 
962 of the Mahumetan era, A, D. 1552.* 


3—Akbar. 


Abdulghan having heard of the unexpected death of Hamayon 
at Tzilnar where he had hitherto been in hiding, sent his chief 
commander, Couligan Hemou,—who was a Gentile (Hindu) and born 
in the middle ranks of life, but an able soldier,—to the town of 
Delly to attack the Mogols, with a large treasure for the pay of 
the troops and with five hundred elephants. But the Mogob 
Prince, Abdul Fetta Gelal-ud-din Mahumet Achabar, who with 
Beyranghan and Chanchannaj and the greater part of the army, 
was ec his father’s enemies in the mountamous country of 
Kohistan,§ having heard of his father’s death, marched towards 
Kalanor and there was proclaimed king by Beyranghan. He 
then proceeded as rapidly as possible to Delly. Hemou, in the 
meantime, had routed Tourdichan,|| who had dared to come out 
with an army from Delly to meet him, The latter in his flight 
happened to meet the army of the Prince, and was received with 
an appearance of friendship ; but after the banquet he was stabbed 
with a dagger by a slave, by the orders of Beyranghan. Then 
Alla-Koulichan and Badurghan were summoned by the Prince 
ard his guardian Beyrangan, with all their forces, from the Do-Ab 
or the province between the rivers; and were ordered with their 
army to march on ahead to Panipat to stop Hemou, who in the 








* This should be 1556, see note 
page 170. 

+ Hemi was said to have kepta 
small shop in early life, and his 
appearance was even meaner than 
his birth. 

{ The two names probably indi- 
cate the same person, Bairdm Khan, 
whose history is too well known to, 
require any notice here. He was 
created Khan-Khdnadn and Khan 
Baba after Akbar’s accession at 
Kaldnar. 

§ Kohistan of course means “moun- 
tainous country”; De Laét here 
unwittingly gives a translation—as 
he does lower down, in the case of 
Kothel (Kutal). 

|| This is of course Tardi Beg 
Khan. Elphinistone speaks of:him as 
one of Humaytn’s most faithful 
companions, but this is contradicted 
by all native historians. Mr. Bloch- 


mann thus speaks of the eircum- 
stances deseribed in the text:— 
“'Tardi drove away Haji Khan, an 
officer of Sher Shah, from Narnaul. 
On Hemi’s approach, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, Tardi too rashly 
evacuated Dehli, and joined Akbar at 
Sarhind. Bairdm did not like Tardi 
from envy and sectarian motives, 
accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar a sort of permission, (see 
Badaoni, I1., 14) had him murdered. 
Akbar was displeased. Bairdm’s 
hasty act was one of the chief causes 
of the distrust with which the 
Chagatd4f nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg wasa Sunni.” Elphins- 
tone assigns the same motives 
Bairdm ; but Professor Cowell ina 
note says—“The Moghuls were great- 
ly dispirited, and Bair4m Khan, & 
enforce order, had Tardi Beg put 
death for abandoning Dehli. 
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meantime had taken Delly—the Prince following with the rest of 
his forces. 

Alla-Koulighan and Badurghan met Hemou at Tilleputli,* 
about midway between Delly and Panipat, and risked an engage- 
ment without any delay. The soldiers of Hemou were in a mutin- 
ous state on account of their pay being in arrears; they deserted 
their leader and dispersed, so that the Mogols got possession of 
all their baggage and elephants ; and’: Hemou being struck by an 
arrow in the eye, whilst fighting, was compelled to take to flight. 
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He was however seized and dragged back by Couligan Marem,t 
and brought before Achabar, who had heard of the slaughter of 


the Patans and was hastening to the spot. 


Achabar at the re- 


quest of Coulinghan severed with his sword the neck of the man 
who was in his p»wer—a crime unworthy of a prince ; and ordered 
his head to be fixed on the gate of Delly. 

After this Alla Coulighan, Zemaen,t and Badurgan were sent 
into the Do-Ab with a powerful army, to follow up the remnants of 
the Patan forces ; and they marched to Ziaumpore on the banks 
of the river Thatsan and reduced‘all that country to submission. 


The Prince with Beyranghan went to Agra. There they 





— 


* I do not know that the exact 
locality of this, the second battle of 
Panipat, has been indicated by any 
other historian. Tilliputli must be 
near Sonpat. Neither Elphinstone 
nor any of the standard histories, as 
far as [ know, notice the important 
fact (already pointed out by Mr. 
Blochmann) that neither Akbar nor 
Bairam were actually present at this 
battle. The story told below of Shah 
Quif Khan persuading Akbar to slay 
Hem4 with his own hand, is usually 
(but with less probability) told of 
Bairam; and Akhbar, contrary to 
De Laét’s account, is represented as 
having magnanimously refused to 
commit the crime (see Coweils £i- 
phinstone, p. 496). But I have already 
noticed that Akbar’s historians have 
also generally been Akbar’s pane- 
gyrists , and Elphinstone’s account 
(as well as all others with which I 
am acquainted) is derived from Firish- 
tah: Mr, Thomas has shewn, in the 
Chronicles of the Pathan kings, that 
Several of the famous financial re- 
forias usually ascribed to Akbar and 
Todar Mall, were really-due to the 
wisdom of Sher Shah Sar. ) 

t With regard to this story, 


see the preceding note. “ Couligan 
Marem” is Shah Quli Mahram 
Baharlu (mentioned below, page 193) ; 
and must be distinguished from the 
commander in this battle Alf Quli 
Khau (Khan Zaman). The accuracy 
of the story, though opposed to all 
former accounts of this famous inci- 
dent, is confirmed by the following 
note on the life of Shah Qulf Mahram 
in Mr. Blochmann’s Atn-i-Akbari :— 
‘*He was in Bairam’s service, and 
distinguished himself in the war with 
Hem. It was shah Quli_ that 
attacked Hemd’s'. elephant, though 
he did not know who his opponent 
was. The driver, however, made 
him a sign, and he led the elephant 
with HemG, whose eye had been 
pierced by an arrow, from the battle- 
field, and brought the wounded com- 
mander to Akbar.’”” The same story 
is told by Firishtah ; whose account 
of Hemi’s death is closely followed 
by Elphinstone, as mentioned in the 
preceding note. 

t Here again Alla Coulighan and 
Zemaen refer to the same person. 
Ou this, and on the following cam- 
paign of Khan Zamin, see note above, 
page 175. 
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received news that Alla Coulighan and Badurgan had met the 
Patans, who had rallied near Sambel, had got the better of 
them, and routed the enemy with great slavgkter. The latter 
had then fled to Lachnou,* had there again tried the fortune of 
war, and had been again routed. The same thing had happened, 
only the victory bad been far more complete, a third time at Ziaun- 
pore.t So that these two generals with extraordinary rapidity had 
conquered the whole ef Indostan between the Ganges and 
Tziatsomt rivers. 

Achabar in the meantime was wasting his time in hunting and 
other amusements at Agra. Whilst thus engaged, he either per- 
ceived of himself, or was persuaded by his flatterers, that Beyran- 
gan (whom his father had appointed before his death to be his 
tutor and governor) was drawing to himself all the power in the 
State, aud was the only person ‘who was looked up to by all the 
soldiery. Achabar was very much aunoyed at this; and being 
urged on by his nurse, an old woman named Maghen,§ he devised 
the following trick to put himself out of the power of his governor. 
With the consent of Beyraughan he went out with a nuraber of 
his companions, and crossed the Simmena,|| ostensibly for the 
purpose of hunting. He, however, pushed on to Ko-heb ;4] and 
thence, his nurse who had followed him by easy stages, con- 
ducted him as rapidly as possible to Delly, in whiéh from ancient 
times it had been customary for the kings of India to be installed 
in their kingdom. Here the Prince, having summoned: all the 
magnates from the vicivity, formally teok upon himself the king- 
ly dignity, and was saluted king by the acelamations of al!. Bey- 
ranghau having heard of this, sends to the king without delay all 
the Ommeraws and Mancebdars who lived around Agra, and 
wrote to the following effect: —“ ‘That he had never dene anything 
except that which he judged beneficial to the kingdom, and had 
never regarded in any way his own interests ; that, in accordance 
with the power confided to him by his (the king’s) father, he had 
feared for the youth of the king, lest he should be reckless aud 
listen to counsels unworthy of himself; but that now, when he 
saw that the king possessed such prudence as to be able to manage 
his own affairs, he prayed that all things both at home and abroad 
might go on prosperously ; that for himself, he was now an old man 
well uigh wora out by his labours in, the administration of the 
kingdom, and had ouly this one request to make :—that leave 


—— 





* A mispriut for Lakhoor in Sam- from Humaydn. Badaoni attributes 


bhal (Murad&bad.) the fall of Bairam to the influence 

¢ Jaunpur. ' of Mahum and her son Adham Khan. 
This 1s probably the Tons. || The Jamuna or Jumnah. 

‘ Akbar’s foster-mother, Mahum, 4 Koel or Alfgarh. Xo-hed is evid- 


had received the title of Ji Ji Anagah ently a mistake for Kohel. 
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might be given him to go to Mecha and there to spend the 
remainder of his life.” Having easily obtained the king's per- 
mission, the good old man with his family aud household departs 
from Agra and takes the road to Guzarat through the country 
of Meuwat; but he had only reached the town of Pathang* 
when he received a mortal wound from a Pathan slave + of his, 
in revenge for the death of his father who (they say) had formerly 
been slain by Beyranghan. From the effec's of this wound he 
died shortly afterwards. His. servants with his son, Mirza Abdul 
Rachiem.t then only a boy of twelve, retumed to Agra to the 
king ; who caused the youth to be carefully educated in a mannep 
befitting his rank. 

The fort of Agra had been formerly surrounded: with a brick 
wall by the Pathan kings; but this wall through age aad many 
breaches, and was falling into@ ruinous state. Accordingly king 
Achabar, that he might leave behind him some notable memoriab 
of his name, eommanded that it should be built up of living 
stone ; Cassenghan Mierbar§ being set over the work, who had the 
reputation of being a most skilfal architect. This man brought 
the stone from Tziekerryel] (a city which is called Fettipore at 
the present day) and by collecting workmen from all quarters, 
pressed on the work with so much energy as to fiursh it ima short 
time, | 

In the meantime it happened that a certam Rasboot named 
Zimet~ Patha,4]- retying-omhis valour and energy, attacked his 
lord the Rahia Rana, and took from him the castle of Cittor 
with many other towns in the neighbourhood, and even en- 
eroached on the territories of Achabar.’ Now this castle of Cittor 
is fortified in the strongest manner possible both by nature and by 
art, for itis built on a mountain, and' the kings of Delly had 
never been able to take it. Indeed, Sultan Alaudtn, whem he had 
besieged it for twelve long years, was compelled ingloriously to 
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* Patan or Nahrw4lé in Gujarat. 

t Bairam was stabbed by a Lo- 
hani Afghan named Mubarik, whose 
father had been killed in the battle 
of Machhfwarah. — 

Tt Afterwards the famous Khin- 
Khanin Mfrzi Abdurrahfm, whose 
name we shall often meet with. Mr. 
Blochmann says of this affair—* When 
Bairam Khan was murdered at Patan 
in Gujarat, his camp was plundered 
by some Afghans; but Muhammad 
Anlin Dawanah aud-Raba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and 
his mother from the scene of plunder, 
aul bring them to Ahmadabad, 





fighting on the road with the Afghdn, 
robbers.” Akbar subsequently mar: 
ried the mother, Bairam’s widow. 

§ Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr (the 
title Mfr Bahr means “ Admiral”) 
was a commander of three thousand. 
The Aim says he completed'the Fort 
of Agra “ after eight years at a cost 
of seven krors of Tankahs, or thirty- 
five lakhs of rupees,” 

||. Fathpur Sikrf. 

4 Zimet is a misprint for Zime] - 
and it refers to Jai Mal, who defend. 
ed. the fortress of Chitor after the 
flight of the Rana Udai- Singh, 
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raise the siege. When this was told Achabar, he was in no way 
terrified by the difficulty of the undertaking, but marched against 
it with a strong army furvished with very numerous machines and 
other warlike equipment. He was delayed some mouths in the 
siege, and suffered heavy loss from the besieged without attain- 
ing his object ; at length, determined to resort to extremities, he 
commanded the Turkish soldiers, who were serving in his army, 
to run mines under the chief barbican of the fortress; and when 
these were finished, an immense quantity of gunpowder was 
press in them, fire was applied, and the baroican was blown up 
rom its foundations—the approach to the fortress being thus 
laid open to the besiegers, But Tzimel Patha perceiving that the 
destruction of himself and his friends was imminent, determined 
on a most cruel exploit; namely to shut up in one place all the 
wives and children of himself and all his followers and to 
burn them to death, Then he met the enemy who were break- 
ing into the castle, and fought with the utmost pertinacity until 
he and all his followers were slain. This was a very great 
victory ; and in memory of it, the king caused two elephants to be 
carved, Tzimel Patha sitting on one, and one of his chief generals 
on the other, and caused them to be placed one on each side of 


the gate of the Fort at Agra. 
About this time letters came to the king from’ Lahore from 


Safferghan* and Rahia Bagwander,f announcing that his bro- 
ther, Mirza Mahamet Hachiem, bad come down from Kabul ; and 
having conquered all that part of the country, was encamped 
at Lahore; consequently, that it was necessary for the king to 
come as quickly as possible with a strong army. The king 
marched towards Lahore without a moment’s delay with a very 
large body of troops, and had already reached Tzerhind, when 
his brother, terrified at the unexpected approach of the king, 
took to flight, and leaving his tents and nearly all the baggage 
in his camp to be plundered by the royal troops, he returned to 
Kabul. The king, having marched through the whole of the 
Paniab and reduced it to obedience, returned to Lahore. Here 
he received letters from his mother who was at Agra, informing 
him that Alla Coulighan,} Zamman, and Badarghan, whom he had 
left at Lacknow, had rebelled, and that they were devastating 
his territories in every direction, destroying towns and villages, 


* I suppose this is Muzaffar Khan, more celebrated Raji Man Singh. 
afterwards Vakf! of the Empire, and t This rebellion of Khan Zaman 
and his brother Bahadur had really 


the successor of Khan Jahan as Gov- 
commenced some time before, and 


ernor of Bengal. 
Akbar had been called away from re- 


+ This is doubtless Raja Bhaga- 
van Das, son of Rij: Bihari Mall of pressing it by his brother’s invasion of 
Jaipur or Amber, and uncle of the the Panjab. 
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and were even threatening Agra itself. On reading this the kin 

struck his camp, returned to Agra by forced marches, and crosse 

the Semmena with his army. The rebels, terrified by the rapid 
advance of the king with such a powerful foree, fled first to Lack- 
now and then to Karamemecpore*. But the royal troops 
followed them up between Fettipore + and Karamemecpore, and 
attacked them with so much vigour that Alla Coulighan was slain 
in the battle ; Badorghan { was taken prisoner, and was beheaded 
in the presence and at the command of the king. After this Gan- 
ganna § and Mounimghan || were sent to Zianpore, to take com- 
mand of the province, and watch the Patan enemy ; since it was 
believed that an opportunity might be offered of attacking them, 
as Mia Soliman Lodi 4] was at Tscoutsa, not far off. The king 
himself with the rest of the army returned to Agra. Here there 
came upon hima great longing fora male heir which had been 
hitherto denied him ; andso he went on foot to Assemere, on a 
pilgrimage to the monument of the prophet Hoge Mondea ; ** and 
on his return to Tzickeri from this pilgrimage, he visited 4 certain 
dervish named Scheeck Selim who lived in the neighbourhood. 
(Sheiches, according to the explanation of Leunclavius, are held in 
high regard by Mahumetans on account of their holy lives, and have 
the care of souls.) He explained to him the cause of his pilgrimage ; 
and the dervish predicted that three sons would be born to the 
king, and declared that one of the royal concubines was already 
pregnant. She bore a son whom Cheeck Selim called Sultan 
Selim from his own name. Afterwards a second son was also born 
to the king, and named Chan-Morad; and also a third, Chan- 
Daniel. The king having thus obtained the object of his vows, 
ordered a splendid palace to be built for him at Tzickery, and the 
town itself to be surrounded by a stone wall; and ordered the 





* Karah is on one side of the 
Ganges, and Manikpur on the other ; 
the two names are here. joined, not 
an uncommon practice. 

+ Badaoni says that the fight took 

lace at Mungarwal, ‘* which place 

as sinee been called Fathpur.” 
Fathpur is a small village about ten 
or twelve miles south-east of Karah. 
-t Bahadur was killed by Shahbaz 
Khin-i-Kambt at Akbar’s orders. 

§ This is probably Ghani Khan, 
the son of the following. 

|| Munim Khan, one of the greatest 
of Akbar’s grandees, succeeded Bai- 
ram Khan as Khan Khanan. The 
ircu mstances of his campaigns in 
Bengal and his death at Gaur are 


well known. 

4, Badaoni mentions that Munim 
Khan after. the defeat of Khan 
Zam4n was appointed to the latter’s 
jagirs in Jaunpur, and there con- 
cluded peace with Sulaiman Kara- 
rani the Afghin prince of Bengal, 
who promised to read the Khutbah 
and strike cvin in Akbar’s name. 
Munim built the great bridge of 
Jaunpur in 981; see the “ Topogra- 


phy of the Mogul Empire.” 


** Haji Muin-ud-dic. Foran ac- 
count of this saint and his shrine, 
see my Topography of the Mogul 
Empire, in the Calcutta Review for 
January 1871, 
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town to he called in future Fettipore,* because there God had 
given him the fulfilment of his wishes. 

In the miist of these fortunate events, the king reeeived letters 
from Chan Azem*+ from Guzerat, that Mirza Ebreham Hossen, 
Mirza Chap, and Mirza Mahamet Hossen,{ who formerly had 
attempted hostilities in Indostan, had now come into Guearat with 
their companions in arms, and were laying waste the territories 
of the king far aud wide ; and that Hossen had so greatly aug- 
mented his forces by the crowds of robbers who floeked to him 
from all sides, that he had blockaded Amadabat, so that he (Chan 
Azem) was with difficulty able to defend himself within the for- 
tifications. The king having received this message at Tzickery, 
orders dromedaries to be got ready as quickly as poseible—these 
animals are able to march sixty and sometimes seventy coss within 
twenty-four hours—and having mounted them with some of his 
most trusted generals and servants, he performed the journey of 
four hundred coss in seven days, and pitched his eamp not far 
from Hamadabat.§ This unexpected arrival of the king, who 
had actually outstripped the news of his departure, so terrified the 
rebels who were ignorant of the number of his troops, that they 
immediately broke upthe siege of the city, and took to flight. 
Chan Azen and the other royalist leaders, who had wntil this time 
been hiding in various places through fear of the enemy, now came 





* This is of course Fathpur Sikri. against Aziz in. Ahmadabad. Mubam- 

+ Kh&n-i-Azam Mirza Aziz mad Husain Mirza also came from 
Kokah, son of Atgah Khan and Ji the Dakhin, and after attaching 
Ji Anagah (see note on page 178), was Kambhiyit (Cambay), they besieged 
Akbar’s foster-brother, and one of Ahmadabad. Aziz held _ himself 
most powerful nobles of this reign bravely. The siege was: raised by 
and the next. An admirable account Akbar, who surprised the ‘rebels 
of his life is given: by Mr. Bloch- near Patan. During the fight Mu- 
mann in his edition of the 4fn, page hammad Husain Mirza and Ikhtiyar- 
325; from which I extract the fol- wl-mulk were lkijled. The victory 
lowing account of the transactions was chiefly gained by Akbar himself, 
described in the text :—“ In the 17th who with 100 chosen men fell upon 
year, after the conquest of Ahmada- the enemy from an ambush. Azés 
bid, Mfrza Aziz was appointed had subsequently to fight with the 
Governor of Gujarat as far as the sens of [khtiyar-ul-mulk.” 
Mahindra river, whilst Akbar went t An account of this family, 
to conquer Strat. Muhammad Hu- descendants of Timdr, is given in all 
sain Mfrza4 and Shah Mirza, joined by the histories, sh&h Mirza is here 
Sher Khan F&ladi, thereupon besieg- cailed Mirzé Chan, 
ed Patan; but they were «at last § Akbar left Agrah on the 4th 
defeated by Mirzi Aziz and Qutbud- Rabil., and attacked the Mirzas on 
din. Aziz then returred to Ahma- the uinth day after his departure. 
dxbad. When Akbar, on the 2nd The distance between Agrah and 
Cafar 981, returned to Fathpur Sikri, Patan being | four hundred kos 
Ikhtfyar-ul-mulk, a Gujarati noble, Akbar's forced, march has often beet 
occupied Idar, aud then moved admired,—Briggs [L., p. 241. 
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Strengthened by 


these reinforcements, he orders Chan Goga,* who was raised to 
the rank of Commander-in-Chief, with twelve thousand cavalry 


and the swiftest elephants, immediately 


to attack the rebels ; 


whilst he himself halted in another part with the rest of the army. 
The battle raged furiously ; until at length Chan Goga fell, when 
the royalists began to yield. The king, indignaut at this, flung 
himself into the thickest of the fight; the rebels did not sustain 
his attack, but were driven back in al] direction in shameful 
flight. Mirza Abrahem aud Mirza Chan hac already fallen in the 
battle; but Mahamet Houssen was captured by the king, and 
atoved for his perfidy with his head. After this the fortress of 
Surat was taken with hardly any trouble; and the whole province of 
Guzarat subdued; and Achabar, having appointed some of his 
most faithful Generals as Governors there, returned to Indostan. 


In the same year the fortress of 


Agra was completed ; and Ragu 


Thoreune,f who was the king’s treasurer or wasir, rendered an 
account of the expenditure upon it. From this it appeared that 
on the walls of this fortress had been expended fifty thousand 
caroras of tackas,t that is (if you reckon twenty tackas to each 
rupee) two million and five hundred thousand rupees; whilst on 
the walls of Fettipore had been expended ove million and_ five 
hundred thousand rupees—altogether four million rupees. 

A short time after this, Ghan Ghanna and Monimchan,§ who 
were in command as _ viceroys at Zyaumpore,|| informed the king 
that they had frequently fought with the Patans; that Soliman 
Kaharanien{] had died some tithe before ; that his son had succeeded 
him, but after two years had been deprived of the empire by his 





* De Laét’s “Goga” evidently 
stands for Kokah (foster-brother), a 
title given to the sons of Akbar’s 
nurses. The “Chan Goga” here men- 
tioned was Saif Khin Kokah. a bro- 
ther of the famous Zain Khd&n, and 
son of Pichah Jan Anagah, a uurse of 
Akbar’s. He had distinguished him- 
self in the former year at the taking 
of Sarat; and had accompanied 
Akbar on his forced march from 
Agrah to Patan. He was killed, as 
mentioned in the text, fighting 
against Muhammad Husin Mirza. 
Akbar, on his return to Agra, paid 
all Saif Khan’s debts. He is called 
here “ Commander-in-Chief; he was 
really a commander of four thousand. 


This seems to bea -curious. 


corruption of Rajd Todar Mall. The 
‘"™3 fiuancier’s name is spelt at 





page 187, Thorami; and again at 
page 188, Thormiel Mr. Blochmann 
says of this name (Afa, p. 352.) * The 
name Todar Mall is often spelt in 
MSs. with the Hindi a d, and r; 
which explains the spelling ‘ Torel 
Mall’ which we find in old Histories. 

t See note, page 179 

§ See note ahove (page 181) on 
Munim Khan. Here, as before, Ghan 
Ghanva is only the title of Munim 
Khan (Khkdén Khandn) 

|| Jaunpur. 

7 This is Sulaiman-i-Karar4ni. 
De Laét’s accounts of the wars be- 
tween the Mughuls and the Afghans 
in Bengal, are perhaps thé most in- 
teresting and valuable parts of his 
book, both in Akbar’s reign and in 
Jahangir’s ; much of the information 
is quite novel, 
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subjects, ana Douwet* the sonof Baratghan put in his place; that 
the latter was an indolent man, immoderately given to drinking 
and having no care either for military affairs cr for the adminis. 
tration ; that accordingly the time was now come for the king to 
gird himself up to conquer the Patans and add the whole of Ben- 
gal to Lis empire. On the receipt of this intelligence, Achabar 
ordered his forces and all his munitions of war to be hastily got 
ready ; and with his elephants moved towards Pathana, crossing the 
rivers Ganges and Tziotsa. Xa-Douwet, having heard from his 
scouts of the approach of the king, sent forward twelve thousand 
cavalry to check the Mogols. These, meeting the Mogols between 
the Ziotsa and Moheb “Alypour,t were put to flight with little 
difficulty, and betook themselves panic stricken to Pathana; which 
city Xa-Douwet fortified, and furnished with the necessary _provi- 
sious for sustaining a siege. The siege occupied Achabar six 
months, not without great slaughter of his own troops. At length 
in the seventh month the town was taken by storm; very many 
Patans were put to the sword, many of the chiefs with their. wives 
and children were captured, and a vast booty obtained. Xa-Dou- 
wet himself was lying steeped in wine and conscious of nothing; 
he was placed by his servants in a boat, and floated down the river 
for three days ; till at length his followers, disgusted at his imbe- 
cility which had brought upon them such calamities, cut off his 
head and sent it to Achabar.[ The latter having conquered 
the whole of Bengal, returned to Fettipore. After this by the 
valour and industry of Rostanchan § and Zadock || Mamet Chan, 








* This is a very curious point. 
Stewart (History of Bengal, page 96) 
says that Sulaiman Kararanf was 
succeeded by his eldest son Bayazid ; 
but that the latter was set aside after 
a few months, and was succeeded by 
Ditid Khan, the second ton of Sular- 
man. This account is evidently 
taken from Firishtah; und every 
modern History. as far as T am 
aware, follows Firishtah in calling 
Datid a son of Sulaiman. It is im- 
possible to say which is right, Firish- 
tah or De Laét; for I can find out 
nothing about the ‘ Baratghan’ 
named in the text. It seems, how- 
ever, unlikely that De Laét should 
have invented this parentage for 
Déid ; whereas Firishtah’s account, 
that Déad was another son of Sulai- 
mAu, is just such as he would be 
likely to give at a venture, if he were 


ignorant of the true parentage. 

There isa possibility that Baratghan 
is a corruption of Bayazid Kh4n—in 
which case De Laét would have called 
Daaid Khfan wrongly his son, instead 
of his brother. 

+ Muhibb-Alipur. Muhibb Ali 
was the Governor of Rohtas mentioned 
below, page 185. . 

This summary | dismissal of 
D44d Kh4n from the scene, is of course 
a mistake. He was subsequently cap- 
tured and put to death by Khan 
Jahan. 

§ This appears to refer to Dastam 
Khan (who was often called by mis 
take Rustam Khan, Rustam b ing 4 
much commoner name than Dastam), 
who was appointed Sibahdar of Ajmur 
in the twenty-second year of Akbars 
reign, and got Rantanbhur as ty 
Rantanbhur was conquered in the 
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within the space of two :months he took from its Rajah the for- 
tress of Rhan Tambor. He then turned his attention to the 
fortress of Rotas in the province of Bahaer, or as some say in 
Berar. This fortress had no equal. in respect either of situation 
or of size and strength of the fortifications, either in India or 
in Turkey, Persia, or Tartary. It is situated on the top of a 
precipitous mountain, the ascent of which is a journey of eleven 
coss. It is surrounded by a plain on all sides for a distance of 
eighteen coss. The circumference of the fortress itself includes 
fourteen villages, with their fields plertifully yielding all manner of 
crops. From the very summit of the mountain a torrent descends 
through its midst, feeding three very large tanks which never dry 
up. Lastly, at the foot of the mountain the ‘I'zeon [Son] spreads 
iuto a marsh or lake three coss in breadth, convenient for inter- 
course with the people of the neighbourhood aud much used for 
the purpose. With no further delay Achabar orders Moheb 
Alieghap,* aman of singular prudence and valour, to endeavour 
to take this fortress frum the Radzia, a geutile (Hindu) prince 
who held it with no fear of molestation. He departéd from the 
court with some chosen soldiers, and marched into ‘the neighbour- 
hood of the fortress. After he had obtained the friendship of 
the Kadzia by the interchange of presents, he devised the follow- 
ing stratagem. Pretendiug that he was commanded by the king 
to depart on a sudden expedition into Bengal, he earnestly be- 
sought the Radzia to allow him to leave his family in the fortress. 
The Radzia, not suspecting the trick, cousented with the utmost 
readiness, and commanded his servants not to disturb in any wa 

the female guests. Without any delay, Moheb Alieghan fills two 
hundred doulyas, in which women are usually carried, each with 
two most valiant men and sends them into the fortress. These 
beiug let in, got out of the doulyus, aud surprised and over- 
powered the seutries at the principal gute. Alieyliau rapidly fol- 
lowing with the rest of his forces, slew the Radzia and obtaiued 





thirteenth year (A.D. 1568) by Akbar 
in person; Khan Jahan being one 
of his Generals, 

|| This must be Muhammad S&di 
Khan (or Sadiq Khan, as he is call 
by Abul Fazl—Akbar hating the 
name Muhammad), one of Akbar’s best 
Officers and uitimately a commander 
of five thousand. 

* This story of the taking of Rahtas 
by Muhibb Ali Khan is told by 
Firishtah of Sher Sh&h ~ note; 
page 171.) It is however worthy of note 
that Muhibb Alf Khan bears in the 


Tabagét the surname Rohtési. On 
this name Mr. Blochmann gives the 
following note:—* This renowned 
Fort had in 945, into the 
hands of Sher Shah... . Subsequently 
it came into the hands of Sulaim4no 
and Junaidi Kararani. ‘the latter 
appointed Sayyid Mubammad com- 
mander. He handed it over to Shah- 
baz Kh4n. In the same year Akbar ap- 
pointed Muhibb Ali Khan Governor 
of Rahtas, and Shahbaz Khan made 
over the fort to him.’’ 
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possession of the fortress. He obtained a vast treasure and sent 
it to the king ; ‘he earned, by this noble stratagem, lasting fame 
with posterity. 

In another part, in Tzarangpore,* Roup Matthii, a woman 
-of extraordinary beauty, assumed the name of Badur and 
broke into rebellion, She called the Pathans to arms 5; and rashly 
dared to engage Adam Ghan (who had been sent against. her with 
anarmy) though she had only a few followers. Adam Ghan} 
easily defeated her, and took her prisoner ; she, however, to avoid 
insult ended her life by poison. 

After this the brother of the king, Mirza Mamet Hachim, who 
ruled at Kabul, died of disease. Rahia Manzingh,t: a Rasboot 
by raceanda commander of five thousand cavalry, was sent hy 
the king to reduce that kingdom asa province of theempire. The 
Rahia sent the widowsand children of Hachim, and the chief 
servants, with their own consent, to the king ; who received them 
most kindly, and committed to some of his faithful servants the 
guardianship and education of his two nephews, of whom the 
elder was ten and the younger seven years old. To the 
women he assigued large annual pensions; and to his brother's 
chief commanders, Mamet Maxuem-ghan;§ Chabeeck Ghan, 
Hametbeeck-ghan, and Jachtbeeck-ghan,|| he gave the com- 
mands of a certain number of soldiers with the necessary pay. He 
also placed Maxuem-ghan of Kabul in the place of Ganghanna 
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* Tzarangpur is of course Sfrang- 
pur ; in Malwab. 

+ Adham Khan. in 968, the year, 
‘before his death, defeated P&z Bahadur 
near Sd4rangpur and took possession of 
his treasures and dancing girls; 
and about the latter he got into 
tronble with Akbar. Roup Mathii 
is Rapmati, the beloved dancing girl 
of Baz Bahfdur, whom 1 have 
‘mentioned in my ‘Topography.’ There 
is nothing in the histories tu shew 
that she caused a revolt; and it 
looks as if De Laét had confounded 
Baz Buahfdur’s defeat at Sarangpar 
anil Adham’s capture of dancing girls 
with a rebellion at Sarangpur caused 
by the Mirzis. Adham had been dead 
for some time when Akbar invaded 
Bengal. 

t The history of Raja Man Singh, 
son of Raja Bhagwaén Das of Amber, is 
too well-known to need any notice here 

§ This must be Mas’um Kh4n-i- 
Kabuli, who was the foster-brother 


. Khan ; Hamid Beg 


(Kokah) of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, 
Abkar’s brother. His uncle Mirza 
Aziz, had been Vazir under Humayin. 
He received at first from Akbar 
command of five hundred horse; 
and after having distinguished hin- 


self in the war against the Afghans 


and having been wounded in a fight 
with the Bengal hero K4&alpahar, he 
was made a commander of one thou- 
sand. He was given Orissa (called in 
the text “the Pathan province in Ben- 
gal’’) as tuyul ; and was subsequently 
one of the chief leaders of the great 
military rebellion in Bengal. He 
was at length-driven to Bhatti (the 
Sundarbans and adjoining part of 
Bengal), where he took refnge with 
the famous Zamindar 1s4 ; and where 
ultimately he died. 

| These names stand for Shah Beg 
Kh&n and Takbt 
Beg Khan. De Laét’sI in the last 
a is perhaps merely a misprivt 
or T. Bi a a 
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Morumghan,* the Governor of the Pathan province in Bengal, 
who was now dead ; and he sent him. away tothe province with 


a great number of Ommerauws. 


lu the meantime it was announced that Masoffer, who had been 
deprived of the province of Guseratt, was in rebellion ; and that he 
had suddenly overpowered and beheaded Gotobdiai-+ Mahamet- 
ghan the chief ofthe king’s soldiery in. Amadabat, with some other 


Ommerau ws. 


Abdul Rachim-ghan, the son of Ghanna and Bey- 


ramghan { were sent against the rebel with a powerful army ; and 


and Gouserghan,§ the 


Noran 


dian, were sent with them to avenge their parent's murder. 


sons of the slaughtered Goto! - 
‘Luis 


war was not a very important one ; for as soov as Rachiem had 
arrived by forced marehes at the confines of Guzerat, be routed 
the army of Masoffer which consisted of only twelve thousand 


eavalry |! 


and took him alive. 


Masoffer, however, to. avoid 


the ignominy of punishment, laid violent hands-on himself, Abdul 
Rachiem obtained as a reward for this eaimpaign, the title of Chan 
Channa and the command of five: thousand. cavalry. 

In Bengal also a rebellion was now raised by Mazenon-chan{] 


Gabiet-chan, Bama-chan,** 


Kabul. ++ These twice or tbrice defeated 


Maxum-chan of 
Radzia ‘horamiol 


and Mamet 


Wasir-ghan, who had been sent against them with Zuebhat-ghan{* 
and a powerful army, They even. took that general prisoner; 





* T suppose this is Munim Khan, 
the late Kh4n-Khdn4n ;. but-Mas’um 
Kbén only succeeded to Orissa, a 
part of Munim Khén’s command. 

t Qutb-ud-din Khan was the 
youngest brother of Atgah Khan 


He received Bahroch (Broach), south. 


of Ahmadabad, as J&gir. When 
Muzaffir of Gujarat asserted his 
independerce, Qutb-ud-din was 
surprised and defeated by him near 
Barodah, He shut himself up in 
the fort of sBarodah, but at last 
eapitulated under a promise of safety. 
Muzaffar seized his fortress at Babroch 
and confiscated his immense wealth. 
(about ten krors of rupees) with 
fourteen lakhs of imperial money ;.and 
shortly afterwards causeu him to be 
put to death. 

{De Laét has here again made 
the mistake of taking the name and 
the title for two different persons. 
Mirza Abdurrahim was the soa—of 
bairém Khan who Was also Khan 
Khanan. He defeated Muzaffur of 
Gujarat in the battle of Sarkij, near 


“and for 


A-hmadabdd, and again near NAdot ; 
these victories he obtained 
the command of five thousand horse, 
and the vacant title of Khan 
Kbavan. 

§ These sons were called Naurang 

Kh&n and Gujar Khan respectively. 

|| Mr. Blochmann says that 
Muzaftar, by the aid of Qutb-ud-din’s 
treasures, recruited an army of forty 
thousand troopers; that Mirza: 
Abdurrahim had only 10,000 men 
to oppose him, and was only induced. 
to attack him: by his desire for the title 
of Kh4n Khanén. 

7 MajuGn Khan Qéqshél, one of 
the chief leaders of the revolt of the 
military Jagirdars of Bengal. 

** This is doubtless Bal& Khan 
Qadqsh4l, another of the chief rebels 
who succeeded MajuGn Khan as head 
of the Tarki clan called Qaqshdl. 

ft It has already been pointed 
olit that this is Mas’urn Khéno-i Kabulf. 

tt This is) Shahbaz Khan, who. 
succeeded Mirza Aziz in Bengal, 
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but were at length defeated and slain in battle—with the exception 
of Maxem-ghan, who fled to Hizza-ghan,* the commander of the 
enemy's forces in Bengal. The latter was encouraged by Maxem-ghan 
to carry ou the war against the royal pruvinces with greater evergy, 

Zuebhat-ghan of Kabul received the government of the province 
of Bengal; and Radzia Thormiel} returned to Fettipore. 

Then also Radzia Ramziend,§ who had hitherto governed 
Bandou as an independent prince, being persuaded by Radzia Bier- 
mal || and having obtained’ a safe-conduct, came tothe king at 
Fettipore. He was honourably entertained by the king, and sent 
back to his territory. Other gentile (Hind&: princes also, follow- 
ing his example, began to solicit the king’s friendship, and to send 
their daughters to the royal seraglio@] as pledges of mutual 


alliance aud peace. | 
About this time the king, going towards the rivers Tziotsa and 


Beack, was wonderfully pleased with a site which he observed at 
the confluence of the Simmena, the Tziotsa, and the Beack ; and 
he commanded a fortress to be built there of living stone, which 
was completed by very skilful architects in five years, and was 
called by the king Elabas. ** One million two hundred thousand 


rupees were expended on this fortress. 


The king who uow obtained quiet after the conquest of all his 
enemies, thought of going to Lahore to meet Abdullack-ghan Us- 
bec, the king of Mauthner, ++ the son and heir of Tsecander-ghan, 
who (it was reported) was about to come of his own accord to visit 





~ 


march from Agrah to Patan. His 


* The famous Zamiudar Isa ; see 
note on page 186, 

t Shahbaz Khani Kamba ; the lat- 
ter part of the name probably mis- 
taken by De Laét for “i Kabuli.” 

t Ray& Todar Mall was succeeded 
in Bengal by Mirza Aziz; and the 
latter by Shahbaz Khin. 

This was Raja Ram Chand 
Bagheluh, Raja of Bhath. “ Among 
the three great Rijas of Hinddstan 
whom Babar mentions in his Me- 
moirs, the Rajas of Bhath are the 
third.” It was from R::m Chand 
that the famous fortress of Kdlinjar 
had beer taken by Majnadn Khan-i 
Qaqsh4l mentioned above. De Laét’s 
BKandou is Fort Bandha. 

| This fs of course the famous 
R4ja Bir Bal, the Brahman. He was 
Akbar’s Hindi “ Poet Laureate,” a9 
Faizi was his Persian one. He ha 
accompanied Akbar in his forced 


disasters and death in the Ydsufzat 
campaign are meptioned in all the 
Histories. 

§] Especially the Rai of Dfn- 
garpur, to whom Raja !:ir Bal was 
sent to negociate the marriage. 

*#* This is of course Al'ahabéd. 

++ Abdullah Khan Usbaq, king 
of Téran, having long wished to an- 
nex Badakshan, at length succeeded 
in conquering the country on the 
invitation of Mirzi' Sulaimén, The 
latter. sixth in descent from Timér 
bad been befrieuded by Humaydn, 
and installed in the kingdom of 
Badakshan ; but had been driven 
out subsequently by his grandson 
Mirz: Sh hrukh, mentioned in the 
next note (not by Abdullah, as stated 
by Elphinstone). By ‘Mauthner’ 
De Laét means Mawarannahr, Trans- 


oxfana. 
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India. In the meantime there came to visit him at Fettipore, 
where he had remainea for the last fifteen years, Morza Tsarof * 
from Badaxan, who had suffered many indiguities from the Usbegs. 
With him he departed to Lahore, with the intention of proceeding 
to Kabul ; but reflecting that the Ganges was still in the possession 
of the Pathans, he turned his course towards Ateeck. ‘Thence he 
sent Zienchan and Radzia Birmuelf with a strong force to 
attack the Pathans. But those Puthans who were under the sway 
of Zelalia Afridi aud Turcost-zey, blocked up the mountain paths, 
and barricaded the roads ; so that the royal forces met with great 
loss, Birmuel with many other Ommeraws fell in the battle, and 
Tzienghan-goga with great difficulty escaped to the king. Larger 
forces were then sent, who were so completely successful that all 
the provinces under the rule of Zelalia and Turcost were subdued. 

After this, it isannounced to the King. that Mirza Massoffer 
Hossen and Mirza Roston t of Khandahar, the sons of Mirza Bey- 
ram who had ruled at Khandahar, had fled on account of some 
injuries received from Xa-Abas the king of Persia, the son of 
Godavenda ,§ and that they wished to make their submissicn to 
Achabar. ‘The latter, perceiving that an excellent opportunity was 
offered him of addiug Khandahar to hisdominious, sent Chabeeck- 
ghan,|| a commander of five thousand cavalry, to Khandahar, 
The two brothers] quickly laid open to him the approaches to 
the city ; and they then came to Lahore to the king, where they 
were received with the utmost kindness. 

T’zedder-zia-ban and Hachim-hamma** were sent to 
Bochara, ostensibly to condole with Abdul-ghan on the death 


-) 








* This is Mirza Shahrukh, who 
had been expelled from his kingdom 
in Badakshan by Abdullah Khan. 
Both he and his grandfather Mirza 
Sulaim4n ultimately became gran- 
dees of Akbar’s Court. 

+t This disastrous expedition of 
Zain Kbéu Kokah and Rajé Bir Bal 
against the Ydsufzais and Afredis, 
has been already uoticed, and its 
details are well-known. Zelalia 
stands for Jalalah, their leader. 

t Mirza Muzaffar Husain and 
Mirz& Rustam were the grandsons of 
Shah Ismail-i Safawi (* the Sophy ”) 
of Persia. Sh4h TahmAsp, the en- 
tertainer of Huméydn, had conquer- 
ed Kandahar in 965 A.H.; and 
Muzaffar now ruled there. 

§ Khudabandah succeeded Shd4h 
Ismail. = 

| Sh&h Beg Khan Arghiiti was 
long governor of Kandahar ; and re- 





ceived also K&bul under Jabaugir. 

q Mirz& Rustam had before this 
fled to Akbar, and had been made by 
him governor of La&ahor. Muzaffar 
was made a Panjhazért, and Sambhal 
was given him as Jagir. 

** These are Sadr Jahan Muftf 
and Hakim Humém. Mr. Blochmaun 
(Ain, page 468) says of this embassy : 
—* When Abdullah Khan Usbaq 
king of Tuiran, wrote to Akbar re- 
garding his apostasy from Islan, 
Mir4n Sadr and Hakim Humém were 
selected as ambassadors.” He adds 
of Sddr Jahau’s conduct as Muftt, that 
he temporised in his attitude towards 
Akbar’s “ Divine Faith,” and gained 
largely by it. 

Rumbin's real name was Humdytin 
but he discreetly called himself 
Humfytin Quli,the slave of Hiimé- 
yun ; and was subsequently named 
Humim by Akbar himself, 
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of his father and to pay respect to the deceased T’sander-ghan, 
but really to spy out the Maurhener cvuntry ; which the king was 
most anxious to annex, as the conquest would spread the glory of 
his name far and wide, acd cause his fame to rival that of 
Tamurlane the founder of his race. When they had arrived at 
Bochara, they offered the royal gifts to Abdul-ghan and paid due 
respect to the memory of the deeeased, they were entertained at a 
public banquet of all the citizens, laid out in the most beautiful 
manner in the open air according to the manner of that nation ; 
and when they had remained there a whole year, they returned to 
the |king, Jaden with magnifieent gifts and bringing a full account 
of the topography of the country, of the fortifications ef the towns, 
and of the military strength. It appeared, however, advisable to 
the king first to attempt the conquest of Cassimere, which 
was at this time subject to a foreigner. Cassemchan Mbierbar,* 


and Mirzat Alle Tzily were sent, with the whole army of the king 
and with letters to Justoff-ghan { the king of Cassimere— in which 
letters it was promised that if he would of his own accord peaceably 
submit to the king, his power should not be in any way diminish- 
ed. On the receipt of these letters Justoff-ghan went directly 
to the king at Lahore, leaving his son Jagob-ehan§ as_ regeut. 


The people of the province were very angry at this, for they 
thought that their king was deceived by some jugglery. And 
even to the Mogol this surrender was not eonsidered a com- 
plete one; for he reasoned thus:—if he (the king of 
Cassimere) had wished to deal fairly with bim, he would have 
brought his son also with him, inasmuch as the son being a 
mere youth might easily be induced to make common cause with 
the opposite faction. And, indeed, the suspicion was not without 
foundation; for the son, immediately after the departure of his 
father, threw off the foreign yoke, and begau to fortify the king- 
dom and block up the approaches. These attempts ef Jagob- 
chan kept the king inastate of anxiety for some time; since 
it seemed to be a very difficult operation to penetrate into the 
province through the narrow mountainous approaches. At length, 
however, he sent off Mirza Alle Tzilly and Ghassem-chan with 
the army; sending with them some Cassimerian’ Ommerauws 





* This is Qésim Khan Mir Bahr length identified this leader, as 


referred to as the architect of the 
fortof Agrah ut page 179. He couquer- 
edKashmir and governed it until bis 
resignation in 995. Elphinstone (pro- 
bably following Firishtah) ascribes 


this conquest of Kashmir to Mirz& 


Shaéhruhkh and Raja Bhagavan Das ; 
but they only subsequently entered 
Kashmir to suppress a_ rebellion. 

t After long search 1 have at 


Mirz4dah Ali Khan. He was ordered 
to join Qasim Khan’s expeditiou 
agaist Kashmir in 994; and was kill- 
ed by the Kashmiris in 995, when 
an imperial detachment under Sayyid 
Abdullah Kh&n was defeated. 

+ This was Yusuf Khan Chak. 

§ Yaqdib Khan, son of the last 
named, 





en 


ast 


to whom all the passes were well known. Jachob chan hearing 
of this seut some Qmmerauws with a strong force to Kotele* 
( ie. ‘the pass’) Bimber, to prevent the approach of the enemy. 
These, however, were won over by the promises and bribes of 
the king’s party; they deserted their own king, and opened the 
pass to the enemy. The royal troops, having got through the 
pass, found no difficulty in reaching Cassimere; and since there 
were no walls, they burst into the city at the first onset. The 
king was taken alive, but was pardoned by Achabar. He received a 

nsion, as did his father; but not sufficient to maintain his dignity. 

After this the king turned his mind towards Sind. Mirza- 
Siant ruled there, but was extremely hated by his subjects on 
account of his tyranny. Gan-Ghanuat was appointed to the 
command of the expedition; and he put his whole army, with 
all necessary warlike equipment, on board a number of boats, 
dropped duwn the river Ravea to the Indus, and so on to the 
metropolis Tatta. The siege of that city occupied him for six 
months; but in the seventh Mirza Sian surrendered himself. He 
was sent to the king, and received kindly by him; the kingdom of 
Siud was made a proviuce of the empire. Shortly after this, intelli- 
gence was brought to the king that Nesam-Sha, king of the 
Deccan, was dead; and the desire seized him of adding this 
kingdom also to his empire. Gan-Ganna seemed to he the fittest 
person to be put in command of this expedition; and he with 
twenty-two Qmmerauws and an immense army set out from 
Lahore, and at length arrived at Brampore. The Governor of 
Brampore, Radzia_ Aly-Ghan§ immediately added his forces to 
those of Gan-Ganna; and the latter remained there for full six 
mouths|| For Tziand Biebie@] the daughter of Nesam-Sha 
was at Amdanager and most prudently administered its affairs ; 
the EKunuch, Godzia-Tzuhel,** being the Commander-in-chief of 
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bim, son-of Bairam Kh&u. 


* Mr. Blochmann (Ain, page 380) 
speaking of the passes into Kashmir 
gained by Qasim Kh&n, says :—“ the 
word Kotal means a mountail or a, 
mountainpass.” 

+ This is Mirz& Jani Beg, after- 
wards a commander of three thou- 
sand under Akbar. He belonged to 
the ArghGin Clan, and was descended 
from Chingiz Khan and Hulagi 
Khan. An interesting account of the 
history of this dynasty, first at Kau- 
dahar and then at Thathab in Sind is 
-_ by Mr. Blochmann, Ain, page 

} The Kh4n Kh&nan altéady fre- 
quently mentioned—Mirz4 Abdurra- 


§ Rajé Ali Khén, called by Khafi 
Khan 4ji Ali Khan, killed in this 
campaign as described below. 

|| The Kh4n Khanaén was associa- 
ted in the command of this war 
with Sult4én Murad; and his delays 
were chiefly owing to the want of a 
good understanding between them. 

7 Chand Bibi. 

** De La&ét means Kw4jah Suhail. 
Mutamid-ud-daulah Suhail Khan was 
the Ahmadnagar General who had 
threatened Prince Mur&d, and the 
latter had declined to encounter him; 
so the Khan Khén4n. Raja Ali Khan 
= Mirz& Shéhrukh engaged him 
alone. 
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her forces, a man conspicuous for bravery and’ industry. He with 
forty thousand cavalry (amongst whoin where also some troops 
of the kings of Visiapore and Golconda) marciied against Channa 
The latter had hardly twenty thousand in camp; but depending 
on the valour of two of his leaders, Radzia Alighan, aud Mirza 
Ched-Gassem,* of the race of Tzadet,f and others, he boldly 
engaged the enemy. In order to be able to bring help to any part 
of hisarmy that might be in difficulties, he remained out of 
action with five thousand .picked horsemen, as a reserve, The 
battle lasted all day and all night with doubtful fortune, and 
heavy loss on both sides, Radzia Alighan being amongst tke slain, 
Early the next morning the royal line was giving way, when 
Chan-Channa with his reserves rushed on the wearied foe with 
such a violent onset as to cause them to take to flight, Godzia 
Tzuhel being slain in the battle. ‘This: was avery great victory ; 
and yet it did not much injure the Deccan, for the Queen with 
fresh forces beat back the attacks of the Mogols, 

Up to this time all things had gone prosperously and happily 
with the king: but according to the usual mutability of human 
affairs. after this time many domestic calamities marred his 
prosperity. For at first, intent on getting possession of the 
empire of the Deccan, he sent his son, Sha-Morat, (a commander 
of seven thousand) to the war there, with Tsadoch Mamet-chan + 
and other grandees. The Prince went to Brampore; and there re- 
mained for the space of six months, Here, though formerly he had 
exhibited a great deal of prudence and courage, he now so gave him- 
self up to drunkenuess as to contract a dreadful disorder. The 
king on hearing of it, being very anxious about the health of his 
son, sent Abdul Fazel§ as quickly as possible (he was now Divan, 
that is, Chancellor; but had been the Prince’s tutor) to endeavour 
to reclaim him. But this remedy was applied too late ; for Abdul 
Fazel on his arrival at Brampore found that the priuce’s life was 
despaired of ; and, indeed, shortly afterwards he died. When 
the death of the prince was made public, many Ommerauws and 
Maucebdars who had been his companions fled) But Abdul- 
Fazel, summoning Ganganna, Tziedrustof-chian Tzadoch Mamet 
Ghan and Mirza Tzaroch to a council, thus addressed them :— 
“TJ, for my part, know not why these Ommerauws have fled ; for 
“itis necessary for us to accept the death of the king’s son 
“just as we should that of any other Ommerauw. The: king 





tioned above at page. He was sent 
to the Dakhin in the 4Uth, year of 
Akbar’s reign ag atdlég to Prince 


* Ched-Gassem is a terrible cor- 
ruption of the name Sayyid Kasim, 
one of the Sayyids of Barha who dis- 





tinguished himself in this battle. 


‘‘ Of the race of Tzadet ”—SAdat- 


-i-Barha. 
t Muhammad Sédiq Khan, men- 


Murad. 
§ A very -¢ommon = erroneous 


spelling for Abul Fazl, the author of 
the Ain. | 
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«survives, and I pray God that he may long survive. I will 
« now take the supreme command of this army ; I will distribute 
« the treasures: left by the prince to the Mancebdars and soldiers; 
“and will prepare for the war.” He performed all the things 
“thus promised; and then advanced. five coss' towatds Chapor,* 
“and pitched his camp on the left of the enemy. The corpse of 
the prince he sent to Delly ; and having caught and: brought 
back many. of the Ommerauws and. Mancebdars who had taken 
to flight, he caused: them to be trampled to death by elephants 
in the middle of the camp. Lastly, he sent letters to the king 
to this effect :—that on his arrival at Brampore he had found 
the prince in adying state, but that he had divided his treasures: 
amongst the soldiers; to increase their enthusiasm for the expedi- 
tion against Amdanagar. The king, on the receipt of these 
letters, was greatly distressed at the death of his son ; but he wrote 
in a friendly manner to-Fazel, and confirmed-him in the supreme 
command. 

In the same year the king made his other son, D’haen-Xa or 
Xa-Daniel, a commander of seven thousand horse ;. and sent hiner 
to Elabas, with: Couteb Mametchan as his chancellor, and with 
many other Ommerauws and grandees. The prinee, on arriving 
at Elabas, divided: his army, so-as to be able to- pursue the rebels 
more easily. Fazel in the meantime added:to the empire the 
provinces of Barar and Chandis ; and begged the king to come 
to Agra, for then he might most easily add Amdanager, Visiapor, 
and Golconda to his empire. The advice pleased the king ; and 
leaving Lahore where he —had’ been for the last. twelve years, he 
came to Agra and there remained a whole: year. 

Inthe year 1005 ‘of the Mahumetan era, and 1595 of the 
Christian era, it seemed advisable to the king to send his som 
Xa-Selim: against Radzia Rana Mardout, + who: was by far the 
most potent of all the Radzias of Hindostan, and who had lately 
rebelled. With him he sent Tzebaet-chan Cambou,f a com- 
mander of five thousand, Cha Couligan Mharem,§. a commander 
of three thousand; and Radzia Ziagenat,|} also a commander of 
three thousand, and many other Mancebdars; so that the army 
of the prince might be a most powerful one. 





* Sh4hpur, then the capital of is admitted te the Harem and knows 
Barar. Prince Murid had founded its secrets ;” there isa curious story 


it, six kos from Baélapur. connected with this: name as given to 
+ The Rana of Udaipur.. ‘Mar-- Shab Qui. 

dout’ is mardéd ‘the accursed,’ which _|| Thisis Raja Jagannath, son of 

charitable epithet is usually bestowed R4j& Bihari Mall of Amber. He had 

upon him. =~ served with distinction in most of 
t Shahbaz Khan-i-Kémbu.. ~ the wars of the reign. He was ab 


§ This is Shih Quli Mahram-i- this time in possession of Rantan- 


Baharlu. Mahram means“ one who bhur as jagir. 
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In the year 1007 A.H., and 1597 A.D., the king himself moved 
with an army from Agra, with the intention of earrying war into 
the Deecan. But he bad no sooner crossed the river Nerebada, 
when Radzia Bador-Xa,* who had possession of the fortress 
of Hasser,+ fortified the same against the king, and coilected 
provisioods from the neighbourhood. The king, thinking it 
dangerous to Jeave this fortress in his rear, considered how it 
might be captured. This fortress has three castles; of which 
the first is called Cho-Tzanin, the second Commerghar : and the 
third is placed on the -very summit of the hill, so that it isa 
conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with 
no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and so energetically pressed 
on the siege night and day, that at the end of six months it was 
on the point of being captured. Badur-Xa however perceiving 
his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property 
should be safe, came as a suppliant to the king and surrendered 
himself and all his belongings into his hands. He obtained 
pardon, and was enrolled with his brothers and relations amongst 
the numbers of the king’s courtiers and pensioners... Whilst the 
king was at this place, Abdul Fazel came to him, and so worked 
upon his mind that he fully determined to set out for the war 
in the Deccan ; for he thought that if he could only add. the 
Deccan to his empire, and subdue the kings of Chandeis, Visiapor, 
and Golconda, he would then obtain a fame.and an extent of 
territory that would satisfy his ambition. Whilst deliberating 
on these matters, it is suddenly announced to him that T’zebaer- 
gan.] whom he had appointed as the colleague of Xa-Selim, had 
died at Assemere; and that the prince had seized his treasures 
which exceeded a curor, or ten myriads, of rupees, and with an 
immense levy of soldiers was marching on Agra with the design 
of. depriving his father of the kingdom, On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the king altered his plans ; and having despatched his 
son, Xa-Daniel with Fazel and Chav-Channa and many other 
Ommerauws, towards Amdanagar and Visiapor, he returned to 
Agra. Xa Selim in the meantime had come from Assemere to 
Agra ; but when he found that there was no hope of his being able 
to: get ‘possession of the fortress, he went away again, and by a journey 
of twelve days through Reheu and Annewar he came to Elhabassa. 
He got possession of Sianpore, Babaer,-Kalpi, Lacknou, Oudg, 
Berage, Kersama, Mekpor, Kera, Gastanpore, Ghanouts, and 
many other towns; and put in his own Ommerauws as Governors, 
ejecting his father’s officers, of whom some deserted to him, and 


eo eg —<———— ee ee 





* BahSdur Shah, king of Kbén- + Asirgarh, described i in De Laét’s 
desh. After the conquest of the Topography. 
country, Akbar called it Daéndes, t Shahbaz Khan ; see above. 


after his son Déuiy4l: 
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others more loyal fled to Achabar, leaving all their property. When 
the king came to Agra, he began anxiously to consider by what 
means he might induce the prince to return to his duty. Where- 
fore at first he sends letters to his son, pointing out to him the 
rashness of his conduct and the certainty that God would punish 
his disobedience ; and promising at the same time that, if he 
would abandon his wicked designs and come as a suppliant to his 
father, his trangressions should be forgiven and himself restored 
to the favour which he had formerly enjoyed. But Xa-Selim 
made light of his father’s threats and warnings; and having got 
possession of all the country as far as Hassipore* and Pathana, he 
begged Radzia Manzing, who was Viceroy of Bengal, to come to 
him and deliver up to him that province ; but in vain. 

In that year Daniel Xa who was carrying on the war in the 
Decan, moved with all his army towards Amadanagar, and came 
to Ganderzin. But Tziand Bebie with all the Generals of her 
father, Nezam Xa, shut herself up in the fortress of Amadanagar, 
and prepared to: sustain a siege. That fortress is most strongly 
fortified ; for it is placed on a lofty site, and is surrounded by a 
very deep ditch into which many springs of water flow. But 
the prince and the valiant leaders who were with him, Chech- 
Abdul Fazel, Chan-Channa, and Tzied-justof-chan, with no further 
delay surrounded the city with their forces; and having pressed 
the siege most vigorously for six months, in the seventh they at 
length succeeded in capturing the city. Tziand-Bebie had already 
committed suicide by taking poison.f Immense - treasures fell 
into the. hands ofthe royal troops. At length Sultan Daniel, 
Godzia Beeck-myrzat being made Governor of the fortress, annex- 
ed Gandes and Berar to his father’s empire, and returned to 
Brampore. Here ambassadors arrived with very rich presents and 
with letters of submission from the Kings of Golconda and 
Visiapore ; but he afterwards gave himself up entirely to druaken- 
ness, 

At the same time Xa-Selim sent Godzia Ziaban § to his father, 
pretending that he was very sorry for having offended him. The 
king immediately wrote in answer, and told him that he might 
hope for pardon as soon as ever he would come and throw himself 
at hisfather’s feet. Ziahan also, having remained at Agra for six 
months, returned to him, and so wrought upon him, as to induce 
him to determine to return to his father as a suppliant. On the 
journey, however, he wrote to his father, that he was coming to beg 








* Hajipur and Patna, t I suppose this is Khwajah Beg 
+ The usual account givenof the Mirza. 
death of Chand .Bibi is that she § This is doubtless Dost Muham- 
was murdered by a certain Eunuch. mad of Kabul, who served Salim as 
The name of the Eunuch is, however, Bakshi, and was afterwards given by 
pve variously by Abul Fazl and by hiw the title of Khwajah Jahan. 
irishtah, : 
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his pardoa, but that he besought him to grant two things :—~inas. 
much as he had with him an army of seventy thousand picked men, 
he begged that his Generals might be allowed to retain everything 
that he had given or was about to give them; and that the king 
would not regard them as rebels. When he succeeded in obtaining 
neither of these requests, he returned to Halebassa ; and began te 
coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent te 
his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, 
wrote an account of all that had happened, to Abdul-Fazel ; who 
bade the king be of good courage, for he would come to him ag 
quickly as possible; and added that his son should be brought 
beund to shim, either by fair means or by foul. Accordingly, a little 
afterwards, baving obtained leave of absence from Daniel Xa, he 
took to the road with about two or three hundred horsemen, 
leaving orders for his baggage to follow him, Xa-Selim, to whom 
all these things were known, recalling bow hostile Fazel had 
always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father 
would be more exasperated than ever against himself, judged it 
best to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Ber- 
tzingh Bondela,* who lived in his province of Osseen, to lie in wait 
for Fazel near Soor and Gauler,t and to send his head to him; 


promising that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, aud 


would give him the command of five thousand cavalry. The Rad- 
zia consented ; and waited with a thousand cavalry and three 
thousand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, having 
sent out scouts into the neighbouring villages to give him early 
warning of the approach of Fazel. Accordingly when the latter 
ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as Collebagat and 
was going towards Soor, Radzia Bersingh and his followers fell 
upon him on all sides. Fazel and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out, 
Fazel himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was 
pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree and 
‘was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who 
was greatly pleased. But the king on hearing of the slaughter of 
Fazel, whom he loved above all others, was beyond measure 
grieved, and for three days withdrew from all public affairs. This, 
however, was not the end of his misfortunes; for not long after- 
wards the death of his son, Xa-Daniel, through excessive drunken- 
mess was announced to him. This so much affected him, that he 
was well-nigh weary of his life. But being.consoled by those about 
him, he recalled Ganganna (with whom he was excessively angry 





* This is of course the notorious Bir ft This is Kélabagh, between Sha- 
Singh Deo Bundelah, wrongly called dorah and Kolaras ; see the description 
Narsing by Elphinstone, Raj4 of of the province of Malwah in my 
Urcha in Bandelkhand. Topography of the Mogul Empire, page 

+ These are Shadorsh and Kolaras. 27. 
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for not having taken more care of -the prince) from Brampore to 
the court, and en his arrival refused to admit him to his presence. 
At length, however, being persuaded by the QOmmerauws, he 
received him into favour as before; and having increased his rank 
by giving him the title of “ Chief of the Camp,” he sent him back 
to the army in the Deccan. 

And now the king, being stimulated by resentment, determin- 
ed to march against his son; and had already crossed. the 
Semena with an immense army, when his mother’s illness was 
announced to him, which brought him back to Agra. She 
however died two days after his return; and was magnificently 
interred in the monument of Hamayon, her husband, in the city 
of Delly. Having performed the fitting rites for his mother, 
the king sent to his son, Miratsedderan* who had formerly been 
his tutor, with a letter; in which he first scolded his son sharply, 
and then pointed out to him, that he was now the only surviving 
son, and that no one could deprive him of the throne—moreover, 
that if he would only beg his father’s pardon, he might easily 


obtain forgiveness for all that was past, and be restored to the ~ 


favour which he formerly enjoyed. He added to this also some 
secret commands. With this letter Miratseddera went to the 
priuce, and at length induced him to come to beg his father’s 
pardon. Xa-Selim accordingly with his son, Perwees, departed 
with his army from Elhabassa in the 1013 A.H. or 1603 A.D. 
He crossed the Semena; and two days afterward, on an auspi- 
cious day which his astrologers had discovered for him, with all 
his Ommerauws he came to the fort of Agra, where he was 
introduced to his father by Mortosa Chan. When, according to 
the custom of the nation, he had prostrated himself before his 
father’s throne, the king, seizing him by the hand, dragged him into 
the mahael («¢., the inner ehamber); and there inflamed with the 
utmost fury struck him several times in the face, reproaching him 
bitterly for his wicked conduct to his father, and mocking him 
for his pusillanimity in, coming like a coward to beg pardon al- 
though he had had an army of seventy thousand at his back. Having 
treated him in this way, he commanded him to be taken to another 
building and kept in custody. The Ommerauws also of the prince, 
except Radzia Batso (who had taken to flight in time), were seized, 
loaded with chains, and cast into prison. Xa-Selim, who had been 
daily accustomed to use opium, now was kept without it for 
twenty-four hours ; but the next day the king coming to him gave 
him some with his own hand. On the third day all the royal 
concubines went to the king, and obtained the. prince’s pardon ; 


Ques 





* This seems to be a corruption of so, mentioned a little lower, are Mur- 
the name of the Miran Sadr Jahfiu, tazé Kh4n (or Shaikh Farfd, men- 
mentioned above, tioned in my ‘ Topography’) and 
The Mortosa Chan and Radzia Bat- LKajah Basu of Mau. . 
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and so he was sent away to his own house, from which he came 
forth every day witha large retinue, according to the national] 
custom, to do obeisance to his father,, But soon the courtiers 
filled the mind of the suspicious old man with the fear that hig 
son was meditating his destruction ; so afterwards the prince was 
only admitted to the palace with four attendants. 

At length the king being enraged with Myrza Gazia,* the son 
of Zian who was Governor of Sinde and Tatta, on account of an 
arrogant speech which happened to fall from him, determined to 
poison him ; and to this end he ordered his physician to prepare 
two pills of the same shape and size, and to put poison in one of 
them. The latter he proposed to give Gazia, and to take the 
wholesome one himself. But by an extraordinary mistake, the 
operation was reversed ; for the king, after he had rolled about 
the pills in his hand for some time, gave the harmless one to 
Gazia and himself took the poisoned one. Later when the error 
was discovered and the effect of the poison began to be felt in his 
veins, antidotes were in vain administered to him. And so the 
king, before his life was actually despaired of, put upon the hated 
Xa-Selim his own Tulbant, and girded him with the sword of his 
father Hamayon; but commanded him to be shut out of the 

alace, and not to be allowed to come near him until he was 
better. The king, however, died on the twelfth day: after, in the 
year 1014 A.H. after having reigned most prosperously for fifty 


years, 
' E. LETHBRIDGE. 
(To be continued). 


* This is Mirza Ghazi Beg, son 
of Mirza Janf Beg mentioned above 
(page 191). The account given of him 
by Mr. Blochmann in the notes on the 
Ain is as follows :—“ At the death 





I have already noticed in the In- 
troduction, the extraordinary account 
which is here given of the circumstanc- 


es of Akbar’s death. It is, I believe, 
found nowhere else. The circumstan- 


of his father, he was only seven- 
teen yerrsold; and though not at 
Court Akbar conferred Sindh on him. 
He was opposed by Mirza Is4 Tark- 
hain, son of Mirza Jan Baba 

The army which Mirza Ghazf Beg 
and Khusrau Khan had at their dis- 
osal, seems to have made them in- 
clined to rebel against Akbar ; but 
the emperor sent promptly Safd Khan 
and his son Sadullah to Bhakkar, 
and Mirza Ghazi Beg came to Court, 
and was confirmed in the Govern- 
ment of Sindh. After the accession 
of Jahangir, Mirza Ghazi Beg received 
Multdn in addition to Sindh, was 
made a Commander of seven thousand, 
aud was seat to relieve Kandahar.” 


tial nature of the account, De Laét’s 
general trustworthiness and discre- 
tion, and the~obvious absence of all 
motive for inventing such a story, 
entitle it (1 think) to the very careful 
attention of historians. What is 
greatly in its favour ,is the fact that 
all other accounts. of Akbar’s death 
have been derived either from the 
narrative of Jahangir himself, or from 
other sources almost equally inter- 
ested in maintaining the good re- 
putation of the Imperial family ; and 
it was consequently hardly likely that 
these would narrate circumstances so 
damaging to Akbar as those of his 
attempt to pvison Mirza Ghazi Beg. 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN INDIA. 








HE prevalent idea that cholera was unknown in this country 
T until the assumption of the Government by the British, has, 
I find, been echoed by Mr. Geddes of the Bengal Civil Service, 
in an article inserted in the “Independent Section ” of the last 
impression of the Calcutta Review, in enumerating the ills that 
India has suffered; in his opinion, from our rule. This erroneous 
impression, or rather popular delusion, as I may aptly term it, 
ought not, I submit to be allowed to pass unchallenged in the 
pages of the journal in which it appeared, considering that it is 
universally esteemed a reliable authority on subjects touching 
upon the East. I therefore purpose refuting it therein, if so per- 
mitted, and shall endeavour to be as concise as possible, 


It is commonly asserted that there is no record of the occurrence ~ 


of any out-break of cholera in oriental works ; and, I believe, Mr. 
James Westland, ©.S., has been generally credited with having 
discovered the birth-place of epidemic cholera in this country, to 
wit Jessore, in his admirable Report of that District published 
by the Bengal Government in 1871. 

I have somewhere read, that in the Sanskrit Niddn of Siusruta 
(whick work, I regret, I have not at hand for reference), the diag- 
nosis of the disease described as Vishuka corresponds generally 
with the symptoms of cholera of a virulent type. And it is not 
improbable that the malady which caused such havoc among the 
army of the Emperor Aurangzeb was nothing else than cholera 
pur et simple. 

We have the authority of Gaskoin that cholera prevailed in 
A.D. 1503 near Calicut: he proves this from his translation of a 
Portuguese work. 

In a book published in Goa in 1563, a Portuguese physician 
of the name of D’orto, gives a description of cholera, which is not 
asserted by him as being a disease (even then) of recent origin. 

John Huighen Van Linschoten journeyed to the East in 1584, 
or exactly sixteen years prior to the grant of the first charter to the 
old East India Company by Queen Elizabeth, aud in a translation 
of his “Travels” (p.p. 193 aud 194 of “ Early Travels in India,” 
First Series, Messrs. R. C. Lepage & Co. Calcutta, 1864), occurs 
the following passage :— : 

“The sicknesses and-diseases in Goa, and throughout in India, 
“which are common, come most with the changing of the times 
“and the weather, as it is said before: there reigneth a sickness 
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called mordexin, which stealeth upon men | 
“in such sort that ‘it weakeneth peat ia ppc ye nds 
es all he hath in his body, and many times his life withal Thi 
“ sickness is very common, aud killeth many a man, whereof “en 
‘hardly or never escape.” “Y 

The above disease may be reasonably presumed to b 

The writings of Pére Pagsein; Jeeuit (1709), Pechaarnm a 
malady known as mordechi, was raging about Hugli, where oS 
sojourned, which we may fairly surmise to be cholera. ; : 

Other authorities might also be cited; but those above quoted, 
will, doubtless, suffice to establish the fact that epidemic sbtios | 
in India does not date subsequent to our acquiring the seins 
ment of the country, and was certainly in no wise influenced, 


thereby. 


KHULNA, JESSOR: 
May 21st, 1873. H. JAMES: RAINEY. 








SALAMIS. 








In Susa’s silken ehambers 
King Xerxes sits in state, 

His satraps and his counsellors 
Hold grave and stern debate. 

And upon them falls, in those ancient halls, 
A silence deep and dread, 

As the Master speaks, whose lightest breath 
Might lay them with the dead. 


“ We may not sleep, while the voices deep 
_ * Of the days and the years that are gone, 
Cry ‘ Vengeance for our good lords slain 

On the field of Marathon !’ 

Aye thro’ my dreams a Phantom gleams, 
And the ghost of my outraged Sire 

Calls clear and loud, as he glides like a cloud 
From the realms of the Lord of fire. - 


My heart may not know happiness, 
Nor may my soul find e, 
Till we have swept with fire and sword 
Thro’ the haughty land of Greece. 
Till Sparta’s hills re-echo 
With the Spartan virgins’ wails, 
And hated Athens smile no more 
Over her vine-elothed vales. 


Then glory to the Persian ! 
Our name and fame shall spread 

From the far uprising of the sun 
To his Western ocean-bed. 

To our empire oer the whole wide world 
Our conquest shall give birth, 

And Zeus shall reign as King of Heaven, 
But Xerxes Lord of Earth !” 


IB 
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Over the mighty realm full soon 
The Master’s speech flashed far, 

And is subject myriads rose in strength, 
And armed them for the war. 





As the charger bounds, when first he knows 


His rider's spurring heel, 
Or as the slumbering waves leap up, 
When the storm-wind’s breath they feel, 


Thrills thro’ the land the battle-cry, 
O’er mountain and o’er glen, 

Thunder the voices of the chiefs, 
The tramp of arméd men. 

Ever the war-smith’s forge glows red, 
Floats ever thro’ the air 

The clang of steel, the steed’s fierce neigh, 
The trumpet’s martial blare. 


Each city and each province 
Pours forth her wealth untold, 

For the bright array of the battle-day, 
Rich store of gems and gold. 

Armies on armies o’er the plain 
Their giant wings expand, 

And gallant war-fleets start to life 
From the skilful workman’s hand. 


The hosts are met at Sardis, 
And a murmur deep and loud 
Swells into thunder of acclaim 
From the vast and motley crowd, 
As the golden spear-heads flash to heaven, 
Where they march in stately ring, 
Who guard the sacred car of Zeus, 
And the chariot of the King. 


Ah, who so great as Xerxes ? 
Well may his proud heart glow, 
As from his lofty seat he scans 
The surging hosts below. 
Lo, all around him, and beyond 
To the far horizon’s rim, 
The heaving myriads of the East ! 
They centre all in him, » 
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More voiceful.than the plumaged throng,* 
That haunt Cayster’s stream, 

Glitter the many-vestured tribes, 
With barbarous arms they gleam. 

Some skilled to draw the bow of might, 
Some curb the foaming steed, 

The Bactrian, the Scythian, 
The Persian and the. Mede. 


The Ethiopian archer 
Sprung from the far sunrise, 
The fierce Bithynian javelin-man, 
With robe of varied dyes. 
From Susa and Ecbatana 
Stream forth the well-loved bands, 
. And lonely Sardis mourns beside 
Pactolus’ golden sands. 


Now over Helle’s stormy frith, 
Where, rolling ridge on ridge, 

The great white waves rush foaming up, 
He throws his mighty bridge. 

Deep in their scourged and branded breasts 
He hurls his fetters down; 

Nought recks he of the outraged gods, 
Of grim Poseidon’s frown. 


Like bees the swarming nations 
Are scattered o’er the plain, 

By the neck of land where Athos 
Juts out into the main. 

Like beasts beneath the lash they toil, 
‘To work his stern behest, 

Right thro’ the severed belt full soon 
Two war-ships ride abreast. 


Thee, tempest-swept Abydos ! 
Eternal fame awaits, 

Ne’er shall the wondering world forget 
‘That passage o'er the straits. 

Lo on his marble throne the King! 
Joy sparkling in his face, 

As he sees the swift Sidonian ship 
Rush foremost in the race. 





* Iliad, Book 2, lines 527 to 633.~Lord Derby’s Translation. 
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Fast, fast across the bridges twain, 
That span the vanquished deep, 
From Asia into Europe 
The fierce invaders sweep. 
Over the thick-strewn myrtle boughs, 
While the rich smoke overhead 
Streams fragrance round, the garland-crowned 
Immortals gaily tread. 


Now westward from Doriscus 
The Persian host pours forth, 

By Thracia’s woody mountain steeps, 
And rivers of the Nortb. : 

Where from wild haunts of savage men, 
The barbarous war-chant thrills 

Old Strymon’s icy waves, and floats 
O’er the Rhodopeian hills, 


Now over fairer fields they spread, 
Where softer shapes have birth, 
Where Penéus gently seeks the sea, 
And makes a heaven of earth. 
Where the bright god-haunted mountains guard - 

The sweet Thessalian vale, 
And eastward, o'er the sunlit sea, 
Fleets many @ snowy sail. 


Ere this the tidimgs of the foe 
Flashed Greece-wards o’er the main, 

From the dwellers on the coast, to those 
Who till the inland plain. 

And the hearts of men grew chill with dread, 
And horror and dismay, 

For the waves of war rolled on apace, 
And who those waves might stay ? 


Fair Greece was sapped by faction-hate, 
And the traitor-thirst for gold, | 

She drooped, as droops the sun-parched rose, 
Her sons were bought and sold, 

On her own feuds her treasure, 
And her best blood was spent, 

And the land was rent asunder, 

Even as a robe is rent, 
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But, true to Freedom’s call, rose up, 
Those rival Queens renowned, 

Sparta, stern Mother of the brave, 
And Athens violet-crowned. 

Her calm majestic brow still flushed 
With the Marathonian fame, 

Still sounds thro’ her indignant heart 
That tempest of acclaim. 


No power in heaven or earth, they deem, 
May soothe the wrath divine, 

Dire the prophetic tones that burst 
From Phoebus’ awful shrine, 

Where mid dim vapour-clouds that wreathe 
The mystic Tripod seat, 

The god-possessed weird Priestess shrieks 
In Delphi's dark retreat. 


‘ Athena's sacred streets are doomed, 
So wills the Olympian Lord, 

Our homes, our temples well-beloved, 
Even Pallas’ shrine adored. 

Trust only to our wooden walls, 
Our empire o’er the wave, ’ 

Thus spoke the light of those dark days, 
Themistocles the brave, 


Then as toil-wearied rowers, 
When labouring out at sea, 

Lost in the moonless murk midnight, 
With rocks and sands a-lee, 

Take heart, when o'er the roaring surge 
The Captain’s shout sounds clear, 

Even so to that great voice the crowd 
Made answer with a cheer, 


So, when the sun next rose above 
Hymettus’ purple hill, 

He glanced on faces white with woe, 
But nobly daring still. 

On gray old men, and boys too young 
To bear the spear and shield, 

On matrons fair, and maidens fresh 

As violets of the-field, 
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High to the.inauspicious heaven 
Their suppliant arms they raise, 

‘ Zeus, save us from this dread war-cloud, 
That darkens all our days. 

So shall our virgins weave the dance, 
And chant the choral strain, 

And render grateful thanks to thee 
In Pallas’ holy fane. ’ 


Thus they—while fast and fierce sweep on 
The war-ships of the foe, 

Off stern Magnesia’s rock-bound coast 
With press of sail they go 

And reckless of the tears and prayers 
That storm the Olympian throne, 

Cast anchor, but Poseidon smiled, 
And marked them for his own. 


And rude and rough the sounds next morn, 
That woke them from their sleep, 
When Boreas from his ocean-cave 
Came thundering o’er the deep. 
Even as a lion rends a flock, 
That great wind overbore, 
And broke their mighty war-array, 
And hurled them on the shore, 


‘ Praised be Poseidon !’ cry the Greeks, 
‘ Who helps us in our need,’ 

And rushing northwards, ’gainst the foe 
Right gallantly they speed. 

High o’er those wild storm-beaten cliffs, 
More mighty and more loud 

Than the strife of men, the wrath of Zeus 

Pealed from the thunder-cloud. 









But when the ‘tidings dread came o’er, 
How King Leonidas 

Had plucked the flower of deathless fame, 
And fallen in the pass ; 

South round the coast they sail, and moor 
Where the murmuring billows kiss | 

Demeter’s happy: shore, ‘and play. 

Round holy Salamis, . 
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Now thro’ the rugged Phocian tracts 
The Persian hordes pour on, 

Past stern Parnassus’ snow-crowned peak, 
Towards milder Helicon. 

The war-fires light Cephissus’ waves, 
Cithzron feels the glow, 

And the olive-sprinkled Attic vale 
Lies smiling far: below. | 


Stream the sad people from their homes, 
Black Death was in delay, 












Swift toward the friendly ships they wend 


Their melancholy way. 

To well-loved Athens’ desolate streets 
They breathe a fond farewell, 

Fast, as her templed heights grew dim, 
Their burning tears down fell. 


Demeter’s fane is lone and still, 
This year no bright array 

Rolls thro’ the olive-groves; nor skirts 
The margin of the bay. 

Nor presses up the sacred hill, 
Thro’ the lordly temple-gate, 

To keep-the fair year’s holies rites 
With venerable state. 


Then whence that mighty cloud of dust, 
And whence the choral strain, 

That echoing from Eleusis’ sbrine, 
Floats sea-ward o’er the plain? 

Such awful sounds are not of earth, 
Nor breathed by mortal man, 

The Gods are come to fight for Greece, 
And conquer in the van! 


But the foe have ta’en the city proud, 
And scaled the holy height, 

And terribly leaps up to heaven 
That blaze of lurid light, 

Where the venerated tree divine, 
And the lofty fanes that tower 

O’er Pallas’ tutelary bill, 

Have felt the Fire-God’s-power. 
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Meanwhile the Persian fleet speeds on, 
The three-banked galleys sweep 

Around the mainland, and the isles 
That gem the dark-blue deep. 

They double Sunium’s height divine, 
And off Phalerum bay, 

That vast and threatening cloud of sail 
Hangs stretehing far away. 


And now at Salamis the chiefs, 
Within the Admiral’s tent, 
Hold counsel, grave the issue 
Of that high argument. 
But, as each well-skilled speaker 
The weighty choice debates, 
To meet them on the open sea, 
Or fight them in the straits, 
Thro’ the fast-darkening twilight 
There strode into the hall, 
A Chief, majestic as a god, 
Deep silence fell on all. 




























Not long they gazed, when thro’ the throng 
A reverent murmur ran, 
“Tis he, ’tis Aristides, 
The just Athenian ! 
Right welcome is he to our ranks, 
And to our council-board ! ” 
With stately grace he took his place, 
That mighty exiled lord. 


And in their midst he spoke to them 
With utterance bold and clear, 
“ Trust in the gods, and your own good swords, 
No other help is near. 
Ye’ll see the white sails fleck the sea, 
At first flush of the dawn, : 
Where north and south, from shore to sheet, 
The battle-lines aredrawn!” ~ 


Then glad at heart among them 
a uprose, 

“ Hail to the glorious tidings 

That hurl us on our foes! 
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In danger lies our safety, 
No hope in recreant flight, 

We give them battle in the morn, 
May Zeus defend the right !” 


All night the Persian navy watched 
Each outlet of the bay, 

All night the Grecian galleys 
In anchored order. lay, 

And with keen eyes the Captains scanned 
The motions of the foe, 

Ever, like shooting-stars, their ships 
Were fleeting to and fro, 


But the Greek fleet off Salamis 
At first flush of the day, 

Plunges amain, while round their prows 
Roars the sun-smitten spray, 

Lo where yon glorious trireme, 
With streamers floating free, 

Smiles like a stately Warrior-Queen, 
O’er the sail-sprinkled sea. 


High on her deck the Admiral* 

- Allin -the people’s sight, 

Speaks to them words of noble cheer, 
That brace them for the fight. 

“Fear not yon vaunting myriads, 
Whate’er betide, be sure, 

Zeus loves the virgin city, 
And manfully endure!” 


Then the Greeks shouted loud and long, 
And all the heaving seas, 
And the rocky shores, sent back the cry, 
« All hail, Themistocles ! 
All hail, all hail, Themistocles ! 
Great name, while Time shall last, 
We'll chase the Persian o’er the wave, 
Ere this bright day be past ! 
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* The Athenian Admiral, Themistocles. 


Commander-in-Chief, 


The Spartan Eurybiades was 
Ic 
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‘Where the faint-hearted traitor, 
Who burns not for a place 

In this supreme-death-struggle, 
This more than mortal race ? 

‘The race where sage Themistecles, 
Lord of the daring soul, 

And lofty Aristides, 
Are straining for the goal. 


The race where-every runner 
Wears-on his brow the wreath 
“Of everlasting glory, 
The fame that conquers death.” 


Lo, yon fair shapes, of godlike mould, 
Heaven flashes in ‘their mien ! 

Ne’er since Pelides fought ’gainst Troy, 
Were such dread warriors seen. 

‘With the self-same war-cry that of old 
Rang clear o’er Ida's height, 

‘The hero-sons of Avacus 
Are rushing to the fight. 


And lo, yon Chief, hig eyes lit up 
With sacred fire divine! 

‘Scarce less than Phoebus’ self is he, 
Though sprung of earthly line, 

His the immortal tragic.crown, 
And his the rhythmie glow, 

‘Whereby the high Bard sways the hearts 
Of subject men below. 


Now down their line resounding, 
The Persian war-chants swell - 

The barbarous battle-musie 
Their warrior-hearts love well. 

Hard by the fane of Heracles, 
Throned on his seat of gold, 

King Xerxes sits in royal state 
His victory to behold. 


The glittering Princes of the East 
Around the Master throng, 





Like a god he glows, as his glance he throws 


The marshalled ranks along. 
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Ameinias of Pallene 
Was first into the fray, 
Deep in a galley of the foe 
e cleft a dread sea-way- | 
The keen Greek falchion flashes: high, 
Low lies the turbaned head, 
Proud o’er the deck of the captured wreck. 
The Athenian victors tread. 


Then forthwith every Captain 
Cheered loud, while ship at ship 

On-darting, soon lay prow to side 
With fast and deadly grip. 

Ever as they dashed cha 
In thrilling tones and deep 

The solenan Peean soared above 
The swift oars’ measured sweep: 


Then spear pierced shield, while stroke on stroke;. 


The roar of either host, 
Anc shrieks of dying men awoke 
The echoes ef the coast. 
Many the high-souled warrior 
Laid low on that proud day, 
Many who hailed the morn, ere eve 
Had gasped their lives away. 


But furiously the Greeks strain on, 
They press the fierce attack, 

They hem the Persians in the straits, 
And force them yielding back, 

And drive them shattered on the rocks— 
At set of sun the wave 

Rolled red, and weary with the wrecks, 
And corpses of the brave. 


Rend, rend thy purple robes, O King ! 
Rush from. thy throne away, 

Dewn swoops keen Aristides 
As a falcom on his prey. 

And Persia’s best bravest 
Press to the front no more, 

Her glory and her pride lie low 

On Psyttaleia’s 
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So the great fight was won—as Day 
Sank in her twilight grave 

The furious battle-shout grew faint, 
And died upon the wave. 

But the foe hath ta’en his routed ships, 
They speed in craven flight, 

Chill Fear pursues them, as they rush 
Into the depths of night. 


Then fled the Despot with a sbriek, 
He wept and tore his hair, 
As a lion in the toils he raged 
In frenzy of despair. 
But yesterday the King of Kings, 
The whole world at his feet, 
Now sees he nought save shameful death, 
Or terrible retreat. 





Lo a poor remnant of his host, 
Weighed down with dark disgrace, 

Toil o’er the rocky Phocian plains, 
And storm-swept hills of Thrace. 

Ah, not in splendour, nor in state 
Doth the Great King go back ! 

Gaunt Famine haunts him as he flies, 
The Plague is on his track. 


But from the Greeks this choral hymn 
Rose up into the sky, 

“Well have the high Gods fought for Greece, 
And won the victory ! 


Praised be the mighty Father, 

Who rules the Olympian height, 
Praise to thee, virgin Pallas, 

And Phoebus, Lord of light ! 
Praise to the dread Poseidon, 

Who sways the stormy main, 
Lay the proud trireme at his feet, 

















in his loved Corinthian fane. * 
Lay in the Delphian temple 

The first-fruits of the spoil, | 
The Gods love well the guerdon i 4 






Won by immortal toil. 
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fEgina, great thy glory, 
First in the deathless race. 
Even Athens pales before thee, 
And Sparta yields thee place ! 


Twine for the two great Leaders 
The simple olive-crown, 

Thus thro’ the endless ages 
Shall their high names go down. 


And for our fallen warriors 
Let no vain tears be shed, 

Lay down in Ceramicus 
The blest Athenian dead. 


There shall they sleep for ever, 
But the Sculptor’s snowy bust, 
The Poet's victor-laurel 
Shall consecrate their dust, 


And when each vast Procession, 
That down the sacred Road 
Streams onward to Eleusis, 
Shall pass their loved abode, 
With sweet melodious praises 
Shall the bright air be loud, 
As the mighty battle-story thrills 
The great heart of the crowd. 


Rebuild thy shrines, fair Athens !* 
Restore each holy fane, 
Bring from his island-exile 


Thy hero-king + again. 


Lo, where the broidered Peplos 
Waves o’er yon long array 

Of Matrons, Priests, and Victims} 
On Pallas’ festal day ! 





* This and the following stanzas must of course be understood as an 
imaginary anticipation of the future splendour of Athens. 


+ Theseus. 


1 “That long and splendid procession of Minstrels, Priests and Victims, of 
Horsemen and of Chariots,” &,— Wordsworth’s Greece. 
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Lo, where they sweep triumphang. | 
Thro’ the stately colonnades, 
On, where the Hero statues 
Shine thro’ the sacred shades. 
Up, where the mighty Goddess 
O’er land and sea looks down, 
Bearing the lance for sceptre, 
The helmet for a crown. 


Through her thriee-glorious Femple,. 
Where the Twelve Gods await 
The chariots and the horsemen, 
That throng the Western gate. 
Where glow the rich-hued marbles, 
And, wrought with godlike ease, 
The warrior and the war-horse 
Start breathing from the frieze. 


Until at last they enter 
Erectheus’ walls divine, 

And robe the awful Virgin 
In her most holy shrine ; 


When flashes bright before them 
The silver-footed throne, 
Back to the great sea-battle 
Their burning thoughts have flown. 
They see the Persian war-ships 
Rush to the fight once more, 
They hear their proud forefathers 
Shout clear along the shore. 


Ne’er shall grow dim the glory, 
As years on years succeed, 

Of the day when the sons of Greece sailed forth 
To battle with the Mede, © 


But thro’ all generations, 
Shall that day live again, 
Long as the love of Freedom 
Glows in the hearts of men,” 
* ©, A, Ketry. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 








1. VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 
Véruntvilas ndtaka. By Navina ‘Chandra Chattopédhyéya 
Calcutta:: ‘School Book Press. 


QUARTERLY reviewer has frequently to address his readers 

when the work under consideration has been perused and 
its contents distributed to the winds in newspaper extracts. It 
is seldom his part to introduce the characters and unravel the 
plot. A-drama like the one under notice, for instance, is pretty 
sure to have gone the round of the circulating library before 
anything touching its merits will be heard; and we ean hardly 
expect to assist in extending its circulation in its present form 
when we state our opinion of it as decidedly a touching play, and 
one of the most maseuline delineations of modern Indian life that 
we have seen for some time, Satirical criticism is ever alive in 
draining off the muddy waters and making a clearance of weeds 
from “Society's stagnant pool.” The Temperance Society at 
Patna having offered a prize for the best drama that would 
set forth with effect the baneful consequences of a rampant 
vice whick is gradually gaining the upper hand among Ben- 
galis, the prize was deservedly awarded to Babu Navin Chandra. 
The play does honour alike to the Society whose name subscribes 
it, and to the author. A deep study of men and manners in their 
various and ever-varying forms and phases, a thorough insight into 
the darker sides of human character, added to an amount of scholar- 
ship by no means inconsiderable, eminently fitted our author for 
the somewhat difficult task he undertook. 

The plot is more a series of detached incidents than a connected 
story. Ananga-mohan, a Deputy Magistrate, a gentleman liberally 
educated and of umimpeachable morals, does much good to his 
country, but at last incurs the habit of drinking, and under the in- 
fluence of the alcoholic poison attempts to do a deed which no one 
in the possession of his senses would have dared to commit, The 
author has used vroad brushes when depicting the ravages of wine. 
The female characters, however, have all of them some tincture of 
artificiality in them ; and seem rather the members of an extremely 
conventional society, than the ladies of a half primitive Bengali 
household. There is another trifling fault in the work which we 
must notice, Lalit and Mohit—two bottle-companions of Ananga- 
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mohap, men of the most unscrupulous characters—disguise them- 
selves as Sumati and Karuna who are the companions of Sauda- 
mini (the heroine) ; and persuade the innocent girl under. a very 
ludicrous pretence to accompany them to the garden of Ananga- 
mohan, Unaware of the impending evil, the heroine falls into 
the snare and enters the garden, where Ananga-mohan becomes 
the cause of her premature and tragic end. We cannot under- 
stand how these fellows could change their manly voice, figure and 
carriage, and imitate the sweet. warbling and the mincing steps of a 
girl. But faults apart, nothing could surpass in depth of gloom 
and pathetic horror some of the pictures here drawn. It is an old 
and terrible story well.told. Babu Navin Chandra’s book is not 
infant’s food. You are offered strong meat and sharp tonic. 








Sarasvativilapamdlé. The Lamentation of Sarasvati, the Goddess 
of Learning, to our Most High, Mighty and Gracious. Queen 
Alexandrina Victoria; by the Grace of God, Queen of Great 
Britain, Irgland, and India, &. &c. By Navina Chandra 
Vidyaratna: Calcutta. Purana Prakash Press. 


H ERE isa novelty. A regular poem in Sanskrit in the Sardu- 

lavikrérita metre, in this the latter end of the nineteenth 
century !—-when among the degenerate descendants of the ancient 
Aryan bards, a Bengéli version of a Sanskrit poem is deemed no 
very trifling display of scholarship ; and when the language itself, 
already dead, is fast sinking into the dark abyss of oblivion amongst 
us. This poem might well appear a phenomenon, to any one 
who is not acquainted with the author’s skill and learning. 

The work opens with a description of Sarasvati in her melan- 
choly mien, when the goddess deplores the decay of Sanskrit Poetry 
among the Indians—especially in Benyal—and attributes this 
unexpected falling off to the recent educational measures of 
Sir George Campbell. But—poeta nascitur non fit. It is gene- 
rally admitted that no care or labour will make a poet, though 
industry and a good capacity may secure success in any other art or 
profession. Genius of the highest and rarest order is essential to 
the true poet. But with regard to the literary merits of this little 
work, we have no indifferent performance before us, however falla- 
cious the reasoning may be. A thorough mastery over the lan- 
guage, and an appropriate application of synonyms, together with 
a sweetness of diction not often met with in the writings of the 
Pandits of Lower Bengal, strike the reader in almost every stanza. 
But however polished the language may be, the sorrow moves 80 
little, that we can not help exclaiming with the critic of Dr. 


Johnson’s Lrene. | 
“Passion sleeps, while declamation roars. ” 
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Was the Ramdéyana copied from Homer? A reply to Professor 
Weber. By Kashinath Trimbak Telang, m.a., LL.B. Bombay, 
1873. 


Ta is a well written essay upon a question which has attract 
ed much attention of late, and drawn forth much elaborate 
criticism. It should be borne im mind that the most popular 
theory respecting the Ramayana, which was generally accept- 
ed by Sanskritists until recent date, was that the story of 
the famous Hindu epic was an allegorical representation of the 
advance of Aryan culture towards the South. This theory was 
originally enunciated by Professor Albert Weber of Berlin. 

The hypothesis. however, was to some extent set aside by Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler in the second volume of his History of India, not 
by directly controverting it, but by propounding a counter-theory. 
Mr. Wheeler pointed out that the poem of Valmiki in its present 
shape, evidently consists of too widely different traditions, corres- 
ponding to two different periods, namely :— 

Ist.—The exile of Rima, which is an ancient, Buddhist legend. 

2nd,—The wars against the Rakshasas, which he considered to 
belong to the -latter period of Brahmanic revival, and to refer 
to the wars between the Brahmans and the Buddhists, the latter 
of whom are supposed by Mr. Wheeler to be represented under 
the name of Kshatrtyas. 

Professor Weber accepted this theory as far as the separation 
of the poem into two separate traditions is concerned, but consi- 
dered that the warsof Rama against the Rakshasas, consequent 
on the abduction of Sité, was borrowed from Homers ‘Tale 
of Troy. 

The-aeeee under notiee will be found a very useful disquisition 
on the point at issue; and we may be sure that it will attract atten- 
tion from the fact that a paper purporting to refute Mr. Wheeler’s 
theory has been reeently read before the Asiatic Society in London, 
and has led to much diseussion. We reserve an opinion until the 
publication of the third volume of the History of India, which it is 
understood Mr. Wheeler will endeavour to carry out during his 
present furlough to England. : 





WE beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following, amongst 
other works received too late for notice in the present number :— 
Imitations from the German, by Lady Durand; and Lectwres 
on Indian Law, by William Markby, ma, Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. We hope to review them in our 
October number, 
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